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CHARACTERS 

MoNTGOMEiiY Ray (" MoNTE "), Grandpa s grandsoti. 

Tod Hunter, a young dancing master. 

Oris Hammerhead (" Grandpa *'),from Yellow Bud, Ohio, 

Officer McCormack, who seen his duty and done it, 

Lucy Hunter, our little wife, 

Dorothy May, just out of college, 

Mrs. Pansy Hopscotch, fair, jfat and forty, 

Marie Ribeau, the girl from Paris. 

Kloompy, twelve days from Copenhagen over. 

NOTE TO MANAGER 

Pansy may be played by a chubby faced young man, if desired. 

Scene.— Reception room of the Hunter Dancing Academy, 
Chicago. 
Time. — To-morrow. 
Time of Playing.— A full evening. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — That afternoon. Grandpa arrives. Quarantined ! 

Act II. — That night. Pansy almost breaks out, so does 
G r a n d pa . Sm al 1 pox ! 

Act III. — The next morning, Kloompy spills the beans. 
Good-bye, Grandpa ! 
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The Adventures of Grandpa 



ACT I 

SCENE. — Reception room in Tod Hunter's Fashionable 
Dancing Academy in Chicago. Elaborate interior set- 
ting with entrances r., l. and arched entrance at c, 
showing hall beyond. Stage is set in light colors, the 
hall in darker shades. Window up l. Very little 
furniture. Piano in r. upper corner. Roman couch 
down L. Roman chairs down r. and up l. Chaise- 
longue and reading lamp near piano. Palms and 
statuary dress the stage. Brilliant oriental cushions in 
couch and chaise-longue. Time, three p. m. Tuesday, 
April loth. Lights on full. Yellow bunch lights at 
doors and windows, off stage. Chandelier and reading 
lamp are not lighted. 

(Marie Ribeau is discovered seated at the piano run- 
ning her hands idly over the keys. Specialty may 
he introduced here. Enter Officer McCormack 
from c. E. He stands at rear c. listening to the 
music. When Marie finishes he applauds vigor- 
ously.) 

Marie {alarmed). What is it? {Turns and sees 
him.) A man! A policeman! How you get in here? 

McC. By the front door, mum. 

Marie {pertly). Mum? Vere you get that mum? 
I am miss. 

McC. Excuse me; sure and I thought a pretty girl 
like you could never be missed. 

Marie {rising). Oh, la, la, la, la! Do you vish to 
see monsieur the professor? 
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4 THE ADVENTURES OF GRANDPA 

McC. I do not. Did ye think I c^wne fer a dancin' 
lesson ? 

Marie. No? Oh, zat is a pity. (Close to him.) 
I should love to teach you ze dance. Such a beeg man ! 
Ah, how you could do the Eagle Dip. Fd love to tekch 
you zat. 

McC. (smiling). Ye would? Well, Fd love to have 
ye. But it's business Fm here for. 

Marie. Business ? 

McC. Your cook that was taken to the hospital this 
mamin' in the ambulance is took worse, and I*ve coom 
from headquarters to report that he's sariously ill and 
won't be after workin' fer% while. 

Marie. Oh, thank you. I shall tell monsieur the 
professor. The headquarters are very kind. 

McC. So you're one of the dancin' tachers, are you? 

Marie (proudly). I am chief instructress. In the 
grand Hunter Salon du Danse we have fourteen in- 
structors. 

McC. Sure and if I thought you'd tach me, I might 
be persuaded to take a lesson. (Grins at her bashfully.) 
How much is it ? 

Marie. Von lesson we do not give. Twelve lessons, 
the full course, costs von hundred dollar. 

McC. Is thot so? I don't think I'll invest; 'tis too 
expensive. 

Marie. Ah, no, no, no! We cater only to ze very 
best people. Say, maybe I'd give you one leetla lesson 
free for nussing. You are not married ? No ? Yes ? 

McC. (bashfully). Married, is it? • I ain't aven got a 
girl. 

Marie. And you vould like to learn ze new dances? 

McC. Would I ? Sure, I could die dancin' with you. 

Marie (looking at wrist watch). The regular lesson 
begins in fifteen minutes. But in the meantime I might 
show you one leetla step. (Dances waltz balance step.) 
One, two, three; one, two, three! That way. Now, 
try that! 

McC. (dancing very seriously and awkwardly). One, 
two, three (etc.). 

Marie. No, no, no ! The ozzer foot for the balance. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GRANDPA 5 

McC. {bewildered). Other foot? What other one? 
Sure, I'm usin' the both of 'em now. Do y' take me 
fer a spider? {Dances.) 

Marie. Ah, ha ! Zat is better. Mooch better. Now 
you may try it with me. {They dance,) One, two, 
three! {Counts as they dance.) 

McC. Sure I could dance to Paradise wid you. 

Marie. Reverse, reverse and go the other way. 

{They dance faster and faster. Door-bell rings off 
stage at rear c. Enter Kloompy from l. Marie 
and McC. are dancing. Kloompy starts to rear, 
pauses, looks at the dancers, dances a few steps 
herself and exits c. d. McC. twirls around in danc- 
ing, and falls heavily at c.) 

McC. {sitting on floor dazed). Who threw that dyna- 
mite bomb? 

Marie. I think you slipped, didn't you? 

McC. I think I did. {Gets up awkwardly.) And I 
believe I broke — {pausing and rubbing hip) my New 
Year's resolution. 

Marie. The pupils, they are arriving. {At r. c.) 

McC. Then the policeman must be gettin' back to 
duty. 

Marie. Haven't you forgotten something? 

{Comes to him, leans against him.) 
McC. I don't think I have. What is it? 
{Looks around.) 

Marie. You forgot to pay for your lesson. Just a 
leetla pay. {Looks up in his face coquettishly.) 

McC. {putting his arms around her is about to kiss 
her when she ducks under his arm with a laugh and runs 
to u). Oh, ho, I'll get you yet! 

{Starts after her; she dodges around chair and runs 
to the other side. He starts after her, stumbles 
over a chair and staggers to c. d. just as Pansy 
Hopscotch ^nter^ c. e., followed by Kloompy, 
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6 THE ADVENTURES OF GRANDPA 

McC. falls at Pansy's feet, nearly knocking her 
over. Kloompy throws up her arms in alarm and 
rushes out at r. ) 

Kloompy. Help, murder, help ! [Exit, r. 

Pansy. Mercy, IVe been attacked! Help, help! 
{Staggers to chair at l. and sinks in it, ) Dorothy, help, 
help! 

Marie (rtmning to her). What is it, madame? 

McC. I'd better go before I lose me job. [Exit, c. e. 

Pansy. That man, that horrible man ! Where is he ? 
Has he gone ? 

Marie. There is no one here, madame. 

Pansy. The robber! He tried to murder me and 
steal my jewels. 

Marie. But no, madame. He was no robber. He 
Avould not steal your jewels. He is a grand man, a 
noble man! 

Pansy. A nobleman? Oh, I'm just crazy to meet a 
nobleman. Is he a Eyetalian prince or a Dook? 

Marie. I think he is a duke. Yes, he is. Duke 
Smixture. 

Pansy. Smixture? He must be a Turk. 

Marie. He belongs to one of the most prominent 
families, madame. I was teaching him the leetla dance 
step, and he became excited and fell over madame. 

Pansy. Are you sure he's a duke ? He looked like a 
policeman. 

Marie. Zat was his uniform. Positively he is a 
duke. He is one of our most prominent pupils. 

Pansy. Oh, my nerves, my nerves ! Why didn't you 
•introduce me to him? 

Marie. You frightened him. He took one look at 
-you and — vanished! (With a gesture.) 
- Pansy (simpering). I'm just crazy to meet the 
nobility. Will he come back? 

Marie. I think not. Not until next month. 

Pansy. Where's my companion ? She ought to be 
here. If she'd 'a' been here this rumpus wouldn't never 
V happened. I'll discharge her. Where is sh^? 
. ™ Marie. That I do not loiow. 
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Pansy. I left her out in front to pay the taxi. 
Please see if you kin see anytliing of her. 

Marie {crossing to c. e. and looking out). She is 
coming now. 

Pansy {seated down l.). It's high time. Dorothy, 
Dorothy ! 

Enter Dorothy May from c. e. She comes to Pansy. 

Dor. Yes, Mrs. Hopscotch. 

Pansy. My handkerchief ! (Dor. takes Pansy's bag, 
gets out dainty mouchoir and gives it to her.) Now, 
fan me. Tm all upsot. I ain't been so excited fer a 
month. I was run into by a Dook. 

Dor. a duke ? 

Pansy. Yes, wasn't that romantical? His title is 
Duke Smixture. (Dor. smiles.) He's one of the pupils 
here. Oh, Dorothy, I'd just love to do a Foxey Trot 
with a Dook. I'm crazy about the nobility. With all my 
money I orter marry a dook er something like that. Lots, 
of us wealthy ladies do it every year, but I don't seem to 
make much of a hit with the lords I've met. 

Dor. Oh, Mrs. Hopscotch, I am sure you dazzle them 
all. You charm them, but they fear you. 

Pansy. I don't see why they fear me. I ain't so very 
terrible and there ain't no one nowhere who's got more 
good nature than Pansy Hopscotch. 

Dor. They fear to raise their eyes to one of your vast 
emoluments. 

Pansy. My vast what? {Severely.) Young lady, 
don't you dare to make remarks about my size. 

Dor. You misunderstand me, madame. I meant the 
size of your fortune. 

Pansy {mollified). Oh, that's different. 

Marie {coming down r,). The lesson is about to be- 
gin, madame. 

Pansy. Wait till I take off my hat and boy. {Re- 
moves hat and boa.) Where'll I put 'em? 

Marie. Kloompy will take them. {Rings bell.) 

Pansy. Kloompy ? What's a Kloompy ? 

Marie. It is ze new maid. She arrive only yesterday 
from Copenhagen. 
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9 THE ADVENTURES OF GRANDPA 

Pansy. She did? Tm just crazy about these Copen- 
hageners. Kin she talk English or does she do all her 
conversationing in Spanish? 

Marie. Oh, she speaks English quite well — for her. 

(Kloompy sticks her head in at u) 

Kloompy. Der fight? Bane it all over? 

Marie. Kloompy, take Mrs. Hopscotch's hat and boa. 

Kloompy. Yah, I take heem. {Takes them.) 

Marie. Hang them in the anteroom. 

Kloompy. Anteroom? Vereishe? Right next door 
by der uncle's room ? 

Marie. In the hall, stupid. 

Kloompy. Oh, in der hall stupid. I take 'em. I 
bane purty smart lady. 

(Goes to rear, puts hat on head and exits c. e.) 

Marie. The lesson begins. Monsieur and Madame 
Hunter ! 

(Music, Tod and Lucy Hunter enter from c. e. and 
introduce a fancy dancing specialty,) 

Pansy. Ain't that nifty? I'd just love to be able to 
dance like that. Do you think I kin after I practise a 
while? 

Lucy. Certainly, madame. And now you are ready 
for your lesson? 

Pansy. Yes, indeed. (Rises and dances a few steps 
awkwardly.) How's that? That's what I learned yes- 
terday. They call it the Startled Fawn. 

Lucy. Madame is the very embodiment of a startled 
fawn. Wonderful, superb! 

Pansy. I think it's pretty good myself, especially this 
part. (Takes awkward pose.) Ain't that jest like a 
fawn? 

Lucy. Marie, take madame to the Rose Room for the 
lesson. 

Pansy. You come too, Dorothy. I want you to fan 
me whilst I dance. These here fawncy dawnces are so 
fatigueMng! I mustn't forget that step. (Dances to L.) 
One, two, three ! 
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{Counts and dances out at l., followed by Dor.) 

Marie (atuc). Madame, a policeman was just here 
to say that the cook is seriously ill at the hospital. He 
will not be able to come to work for quite a while. 

Tod (down r.). Poor old Jules, that's too. bad! 
What was the matter with him, Lucy ? 

Lucy. I think it was the chicken-pox. The health 
officer took him away this morning. But hurry, Marie, 
the Hopscotch is waiting to learn the Chicken Slide. 

Marie. Yes, madame, I hurry. (Crosses to i..) I 
think she will be able to imitate ze chicken better than she 
does the startled fawn, but when she dances the Scram- 
bled Egg she is a dream. [Exit, l. 

Tod. We'll have to get another cook right away. 

Lucy. Oh, Jules will be all right in a few days, and in 
the meantime we can eat at the hotel. 

Tod. But Monte is coming this morning, and you 
wouldn't have Monte go to a hotel, would you ? 

Lucy. No, of course not. I know what we'll do. 
How long is Monte going to be here ? 

Tod. He didn't say. A couple of days maybe. 

Lucy. Then I'll do the cooking myself. 

Tod. You? 

Lucy. Yes, I used to be a real good cook. I could 
fry eggs and everything. 

Tod. I think we had better try the hotel. 

Lucy (disappointed). Tod! 

Tod (hastily), I don't mean that your cooking 
wouldn't suit ; of course it would. I'm sure you can cook 
like an angel. (Changes tone.) But then you see Monte 
and I aren't angels, and we're not anxious to be. At 
least, not just at present. 

Lucy. Isn't it almost time for his train to be in ? 

Tod (looking at watch). Yes, it is.. He should be 
here now. 

Monte Ray (off stage at rear). Never mind, son. 
I'll find them. You needn't worry about me. 

Lucy. That voice! 

ToD (delighted). He's here. (Goes up l. of c. e.) 
Good old Monte ! 
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(10 THE ADVENTURES OF GRANDPA 

Lucy. The dear boy ! Isn't it good to have him with 
us again? (Goes up to r. of c. e.) 

: Monte (off stage at rear). Tod, Lucy, where are 
you? 

Tod AND Lucy (with backs to audience, looking to 
C E.). Here we are. 

Enter Monte from c. e. rapidly. Drops his cane, hat 
and grip and throws both arms around Tod, then 
shakes both his hands heartily. He is talking all 
the time. Turns to Lucy, shakes both her hands 
warmly, holds her off, looks at her, draws her to him 
and shakes hands again, talking all the time. 

Monte. Well, well, well. Tod Hunter, you old mar- 
ried rascal, how are you? Gee, you're looking well. 
Never saw you looking better in my life. Dancing and 
married life must be agreeing with you. (Turns to 
Lucy.) And Lucy! My, my, my! Prettier than ever 
and it's over a year since I've seen you. You look just 
like you did six years ago when you caused every heart 
in the bald-headed row to flutter when you sang Hicky- 
Koo in the Dicky Bird. You get younger and prettier 
every day. (Goes to Tod.) And now, Tod, we haven't 
got a minute to lose. (Throzvs hat, grip and cane off l., 
talking all the time.) I've come to you, my dearest 
friends on earth, to help me in the crisis of my young and 
happy life. I've got a big scheme to put over to-day and 
if I can do it, I'll be on Easy Street for the rest of my life. 
And so will you and so will Lucy. (At c.y Tod and Lucy 
on either side, close to him listening breathlessly. ) It's a 
great scheme, and I thought it all out myself. It means a 
million for me and thousands for you. 

Lucy. Oh, Monte, what is it ? 

Tod. You've got me all excited. 

Lucy. Thousands for us ? Go on and explain. 

Tod. Yes, don't keep us in suspense. Thousands, 
Lucy, think of that. 

Monte. Thousands if we win, but if we fail 

(Pauses,) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF GRANDPA 11 

Tod (dramatically). Fail? In the bright^lexicon of 
youth there is no such word as fail. 

Lucy. I should say not. We never fail. 

Monte (crossing rapidly down l., sinks in chair). 
Come here, both of you ! (They come back of his chair,) 
This is the day of days. An earthquake, cyclone, vol- 
cano, tornado, the end of the world has come. 

Lucy. Monte, what is it? 

Tod (excitedly). Yes, yes, what's happened to you? 

Monte. My grandfather 

Lucy (breathlessly). Your grandfather? 

Tod. Yes, yes, go on 

Monte. He's coming to Chicago this morning. 

Tod. He is ? Coming here ? 

Lucy. Isn't that nice ! 

Monte. Nice? Nice? If I had my way I'd send 
him back to Yellow Bud and chain him there for the rest 
of his life. Thank goodness he's going to leave on the 
four-eleven train. 

Tod. I don't understand. 

Lucy. You talk like a Chinese puzzle, Monte. I 
thou^t the next time you came to see us you'd bring 
your bride with you. You wrote such a nice letter about 
your fiancee. Her name was Dorothy, wasn't it? 

Monte (gloomily). That's all off. 

Tod. All off? 

Lucy. Oh, I'm so sorry. Won't your grandfather let 
you marry her? 

Monte. It's too late. .(Gloomily,) Too late. 

(Sighs and rises.) 

Tod. You mean she's married some one else ? 

(At c, facing Monte.) 

Monte. No, but I have. 

Lucy (between the two men) , Why, Monte! 

(Grasps his hand and shakes it violently.) 

Tod (simidtaneously with Lucy, runs to Monte's l.- 
and takes his other hand). Congratulations. Who is 
she? 
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Lucy (quickly). And where is she? 

(This dialogue must be very rapid, Monte turning 
from one to the other as they speak.) 

Tod. is it some one we know ? 

Lucy. Pretty ? 

Tod. Rich? 

Lucy. Blonde? 

Tod. Brunette? 

Lucy. Go on and tell us all about her. 

Tod. I thought you were head over heels in love with 
a girl named Dorothy. Talk about the fickleness of 
woman, I think you're just about as bad. Leading us to 
think that you were coming here on your honeymoon with 
some one called Dorothy and then springing an entirely 
different bride on us. It isn't right ! 

Lucy {speaking to Monte while Tod is saying the 
above speech). Oh, I think it's the finest thing in the 
world that you have decided to be a married man at last. 
I hope now that you are about to settle down that you 
will move here to Chicago and then your bride and I will 
get to be real good friends. Oh, I'm so excited. Where 
is she? 

Monte (loudly). Wait a minute. Calm down. 
Back to your comers. Go slow, one at a time, one at a 
time. 

Lucy. Are you on your honeymoon now? Where's 
your wife? 

Monte. Where is she ? I don't know. 

Lucy and Tod (astonished). You don't know? 

(Each steps back in surprise.) 

Lucy. But you must know. 

Monte (crossing to c, Lucy at r. c. and Tod at l. c). 
Well, I don't. I've never seen her. 

Lucy (horrified). Never seen your wife? 

Tod. Were you married by correspondence? 

Monte (at c). You see it's this way, I'm married — 
but I'm not married. Sounds crazy, don't it? A year 
2^o my grandfather wrote to me and said it was high 
time I was married. That was when I was engaged to 
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Dorothy. So I wrote back and told him I thought so 
too. He was delighted and told me to get married at 
once. So far, so good. Then one fatal night I took 
Dorothy to a dance. We quarreled and she disappeared. 
I tried to find her and beg her to forgive me, but the 
earth seemed to have swallowed her up. No one in 
Evanston knew what had become of her. She had been 
working for a newspaper office there, but she resigned 
and folded her tent like the Arab and silently stole away. 
That was the last of Dorothy. 

Lucy. Why didn't you find her ? 

Monte. I did my best. 

Toa You should have searched to the end of the 
earth. 

Monte. That's what Fm doing but Fve only got as 
far as Chicago. 

Lucy. But what did your grandpa say? 

Monte. I wrote to him and told him that it was all 
off. I said I intended to be a bachelor for the rest of my 
life. He answered with a telegram, short and to the 
point. It said, " Marry the first respectable girl you 
meet, or I'll cut off your allowance." Of course I 
couldn't allow my allowance to be cut off. 

Tod. Of course not. Five thousand a year. 

Lucy. So you got married. 

Monte. I did and I didn't. I wrote a nice letter to 
grandpa and told him that I had met a charming and 
beautiful oi*phan from Chicago who adored me. A week 
later we were engaged, a month later we were married. 

ToD. Quick work. 

Lucy. But who is she? 

Monte. There isn't any she. She's a creation of my 
imagination, a mere fable, a fiction. Grandpa sent my 
wife a diamond necklace and raised my allowance to six 
thousand a year, and there you are. 

Tod. Fine and dandy. So what are you worrying 
about ? 

Monte. He's coming here to-day to see my wife. 
What'U I do? {Desperately.) What can I do? 

Lucy (a/R. c). Tell him the truth ; that's always the 
best. 
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Monte (a/ c). What? Tell grandfather that I've 
deceived him? Tell him that I lied to him and soaked 
his diamond necklace ? He'd never forgive me ; he'd cut 
me out of his will. Tell him the truth? No, no! You 
don't know grandfather. 

Lucy. But he's only going to be in Chicago for a 
short time. You said he left on the four-eleven train, 
didn't you ? 

Monte. Yes, but I've got to have a wife at once. 

Tod {at l. c). It's absurd. (Goes to rear.) You 
can't get a wife at a moment's notice. {Comes down to 
Lucy at r. c.) Can he, dear? 

• Monte (a little to l. c). Oh, yes, I can. It's the 
simplest thing in the world. It's awfully simple. 

{Goes to rear,) 

Lucy. Simple? 

Tod {atR.). How are you going to do it ? 

Monte {at rear). Easy enough. {Comes down be- 
tween them. ) I'm going to borrow Lucy. 

Tod. But — but — {changing tone) why, that's ridicu- 
lous. 

Monte. Nothing ridiculous about it. It's only for a 
couple of hours. {Puts Lucy's arm through his.) 
You'll lend me your wife, won't you? 

Tod. Lend you my wife ? Not on your life. ( Crosses 
to L. and puts Lucy's other arm through his.) I should 
say not. 

Lucy {turning to him). But, Tod, it's the only way 
we can save Monte. 

Monte {imitating her coaxing tone). Yes, Tod, if 
I don't have a wife, I'll lose six thousand a year. You 
can't refuse me a little thing like this. 

{Unconsciously pointing to Lucy.) 

Tod {following Monte's gesture with his eyes). Lit- 
tle thing? 

Lucy. I think you might, Tod. You're usually so 
obliging. 

{Steps backward two steps looking at Tod, but drop- 
ping their arms.) 
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Monte (crossing to Tod and speaking eagerly). 
Haven't we always been the best of friends ? Boyhood 
pals, college chums, bachelor cronies, fraternity brothers ? 
We even shared the same room. 

(Puts hand on Tod*s shoulder; Lucy at Monte's r.) 

Tod (withdrawing his shoulder). There are some 
things we can't share. The line must be drawn some- 
where. 

(Monte sinks in chair at l., buries his head in his 
hands in despair.) 

Lucy. Tod, I don't think you're a bit kind to Monte. 
Why, we never could have been married if he hadn't 
loaned us money to start this dancing school. He's been 
the best friend in the world, and if I am willing to help 
him out I don't see why you should object. It's only for 
a couple of hours anyway. 

Tod. Somebody else would do just as well. 

Lucy. He hasn't tirne to get any one else. 

(Enter Kloompy from l. humming.) 

Kloompy. Oh, oxcuse me. Ay didn't know you bane 
busy. [Exit, c. e. 

Tod. Let him have Kloompy. 

Monte. Kloompy? Was that Kloompy? 

Lucy. Yes. She's just over from Copenhagen. 

Tod. She'd make you a fine wife, Monte. Your 
grandfather would be awfully proud of Kloompy. 

Monte. Nothing doing. I certainly need that six 
thousand but I draw the line at Kloompy. 

Lucy. And besides she can't speak English. 

Tod. Is your grandfather coming here ? 

Monte. Exactly. I gave hini your address and told 
him this was my house. 

Lucy (triumphantly). You hear that, Tod. 

Monte. And he's liable to be here any moment. 

Lucy. Then you simply can't refuse. 

Tod (at c, hesitating). But to lend my wife, 
Monte 
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Monte (at l.), I know it's not done in the best so- 
ciety, but rU give her back to you in an hour or two. 

Lucy (at r.). And only this morning, Tod, you said 
you'd do anything in the world for Monte. 

Tod. But suppose grandpa decides to stay and make 
us a visit ? 

Monte. He can't do that ; he can't leave his farm in 
Yellow Bud. He's been out in Denver buying machin- 
ery and sent me a telegram saying that he'd be in Chicago 
only two hours. Grandpa moves like clockwork, and he 
always keeps his word. Come on now, Todl 

Lucy. Yes, Tod, please ! 

ToD (looking from one to the other). Well, I sup- 
pose if there's no other way I'll consent, but I don't ap- 
prove of this wild scheme at all. 

Lucy. Good. 

Monte (shaking hands with him) , Tod, you've saved 
my life. Lucy, you're a brick. I'll never forget this 
kindness. 

Enter Marie from l. 

Marie. Madame, the Hopscotch awaits the remainder 
of her lesson. 

Lucy. Just a moment. Marie, come here. 

Marie (complying), Oui, madame! 

Lucy. I want to introduce you to my husband. 

Marie (astounded). Husband, madame? I already 
know him. (Looks at Tod.) 

Lucy. Not that one, this one. (Points to Monte.) 

Monte (pointing to himself). Yes, Marie, this one. 

(Makes low bow.) 

Marie. But I do not understand, madame. 

Lucy. We'll explain everything to-night. I haven't 
time to go into particulars now. 

Monte. But if you're a wise little girl, Marie, you'll 
be ten dollars richer before night. Get me ? 

Marie. I think I do. I am a wise little girl, but if 
you are madame's husband then who is this? 

(Points to Tod,) 
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Monte (at r. c). That's right; we never thought of 
that. 

Lucy (at l.c,). He must be somebody. 

Tod (at r.). Oh, yes, Fm somebody. I don't know 
who, but somebody. 

Marie (atL.). Is he one of the servants ? 

Monte. Good girl ! Correct ; he's one of the servants. 

Tod (indignantly), I am not. 

Lucy. You are. You're the new cook. 

Tod. I'm not a cook. I won't be a cook. The very 
idea! 

Monte (pleading). For my sake. Tod. 

Lucy. And for my sake. Tod. Please be the cook. 

Tod (giving a long sigh, pauses then speaks). Very 
well. If there's any other little favor you want please 
don't be bashful. 

Marie. Shall you attend Madame Hopscotch ? 

Lucy. Come on, Tod, we'll give her a grand lesson 
and charge her fifty dollars. I'm going to teach her the 
Kitchen Sink Slip and the Peruvian Galoo. 

(Laughs, takes Tod's hand and exits with him at l,, 
followed by Marie.) 

Monte (sinking in chair at r.). Thank goodness 
that's settled. Now I must get rid of grandpa as soon as 
I can. If I ever get out of this scrape, I'll never deceive 
the old gentleman again as long as I live. 

Enter Dor. from l. She comes down c, sees Monte but 
does not recognize him. 

Dor. I beg your pardon 

Monte (starting). That voice! Dorothy! 

(Starts toward her.) 

Dor. (startled), Monte Ray! 
Monte (attempting to embrace her). Darling! 
Dor. Back, don't you touch me. 
Monte. At last I have found you. 
Dor. (coolly). Have you been looking for me, Mr. 
:Ray? 
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Monte. Mr. Ray? Then you haven't forgiven me? 
(Anguished tone.) Oh, Dorothy 

Dor. You have no right to call me that, sir. 

Monte. No right ? 

Dor. All is over betw^een us. My faith in men is 
shattered. 

Monte. What shattered it? 

Dor. Ask your ov^n conscience, ask your own atro- 
cious actions, ask the strawberry blonde ! 

Monte. Just because I danced a few dances with 
her. 

Dor. It wasn't the dances, it was the way you acted. 
You flirted with her and you neglected me. Neglected 
me ! And we'd only been engaged four days. 

Monte. But 

Dor. Don't interrupt me. If that was your attitude 
during our engagement, what could I expect if I married 
you? I studied logic at college and made an A grade. 
So I decided that the logical thing to do was to break the 
engagement. 

Monte. And break my heart. Oh, Dorothy, my 
heart is broken. (Looks at her; changes tone.) Honest, 
it is. 

Dor. Men's hearts never break ; they don't even bend. 

Monte. I know it's cracked a little. 

Dor. That's your head, Mr. Ray, not your heart. 

Monte. You are unjust to me, Dorothy. I never 
cared for any girl but you. 

Dor. How about that strawberry blonde person ? 

Monte. I danced two dances with her that night to 
oblige her brother, and I've never seen her since. 

Dor. You didn't escort her home ? 

Monte. Certainly not. I looked everywhere for you, 
only to learn that you had vanished. 

Dor. Monte, are you telling me the truth ? 

Monte. You know I am. Did I ever tell you any- 
thing else? 

Dor. Oh, I don't know what to believe. 

(Turns away from him.) 
Monte (close to her, speaking eagerly). Believe me, 
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Dorothy, believe me ! The morning after the ball I went 
to your desk at the newspaper office. They said you had 
resigned and left the city ; I've been looking for you ever 
since. 

Dor. Of course I resigned. (Half crying.) I was 
so m-m-miserable. 

Monte. Don't cry, Dorothy ; I'm here now. 

Dor. (weeping). And it was all on accotmt of a 
strawberry blonde. 

Monte. But you've forgiven me now, haven't you ? 

Dor. (sobbing on his shoulder) . Y-y-yes ! Oh, Monte ! 

E7tter Marie from l. 

Marie. Oh, I beg pardon. 

Monte. Don't mention it. 

Marie. Madame Hopscotch desire mademoiselle. 

Dor. Oh, I had forgotten all about Pansy. 

(Dries eyes.) 

Monte.' Pansy? 

Dor. Yes, I'm her companion, you know. A sort of 
a maid. Tell her I'll be right up, Marie. 

Marie. Oui, mademoiselle. 

[Exit, L., looking back at them. 

Monte (sternly). Dorothy May, what does this 
mean? What would your folks in Yellow Bud say if 
they knew you were a companion? 

Dor. It's a secret, Monte. I'm writing a series of 
articles for The Smart Set, " The Sins of the Four Hun- 
dred," and Pansy is one of the Chief Sinners. I'll be 
back in a minute. [Exit, L. 

Monte. She forgives me! Gee, I'm the happiest 
man alive. Now I can marry Dorothy and surprise 
grandpa with a real wife. (Door-bell rings off stage at 
rear.) Grandpa always was awfully fond of Dorothy 
and she's the cleverest, prettiest little girl who ever came 
out of Yellow Bud, Ohio. 

Enter Kloompy from r. 

Kloqmpy, Der bell, it bane rang, huh? 
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Monte. Good-morning, Copenhagen. 
Kloompy. Oh, meester, you bane a Swede, huh? 
You bane purty good lookin' f aller, too. 

Monte. Far be it from me to deny the allegation. 
Kloompy. Alligator? Vot bane dat alligator? 

(Door-bell rings again.) 

Monte. You'd better answer the bell. 

Kloompy. Yah, I answer heem, den I come back and 
talk by you yet again in a leedle while. You bane purty 
good lookin' fallen 

(Smiles at him, twists bashfully away, then exits c. e. ) 

Otis Hammerhead (outside at rear). Is any one 
ever going to answer this bell ! (Rings again.) Oh, you 
got here at last, did you? Where is he? Where is he? 
I want my boy ! 

Monte. Grandpa's voice. 

Enter Otis Hammerhead from c. e., carrying grip and 
umbrella, followed by Kloompy. 

Kloompy. Make yourself a seat, meester, und I tell 
meesus you bane here. [Exit l., flirting with Monte. 

Otis. What are you trying to do? What does it 
mean? Keeping me standing out there on the door-step 
ringing your bell until I break my back. 

Monte. Grandpa! (Runs to him, shakes hands 
heartily, pats him on back, etc.) I'm awfully glad to see 
you. Got here at last, did you ? Let me take your coat 
and hat and grip. (Takes them.) 

Otis. Here's the umberell, too. 

Monte (taking things and carrying them off R., re- 
turning immediately, talking all the time). My, my, I'm 
awfully glad to see you. Been looking for you all after- 
noon. Did you have a pleasant trip ? 

Otis (querulously). Pleasant trip? From Denver 
to Chicago in a day coach in the same seat with a fat 
woman and two howling babies. Oh, I had a lovely trip. 

Monte. Then you must be tired. Here, sit right 
down here and be comfortable. (Pushes him in sent 
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down a.) You must make -yourself right at home. (Otis 
rises, Monte pushes him down.) Now, take your ease 
right here. Keep cool. 

Otis. Keep cool, on a day like this? Impossible. 
(Rises as soon as Monte has crossed to r.) I hate 
Chicago anyway. I hate all big cities, and especially 
Chicago. I won't be cool and comfortable until I'm in 
my own front yard back in Yellow Bud, Ohio. (Looks 
around.) Well, where is she? Why isn't she here to 
welcome her grandpa ? Your wife, sir, your wife ! Call 
her right away. (At r.) Fm anxious to see what kind 
of a granddaughter-in-law you've wished onto me. 

Monte. Oh, you'll be tickled to death when you see 
her. She's a dream. 

Otis. Well, where is she, where is she? Why ain't 
she here ? 

Monte. Why, I thought she was here. She must 
have gone out. Oh, yes, I remember now. She went 
out walking with the cook. (Goes to r. c.) 

Otis. With the cook? 

Monte. Yes, she just loves to go out walking with 
the cook. He's such an intellectual cook. 

Enter Tod and Lucy from l. 

Otis. Monte, who are these people? 

Monte (turning and seeing Lucy and Tod). These 
are them. I mean these are those. I mean — I don't 
know what I do mean. (Runs to l., speaks to Tod, who 
is L. c. ; Lucy at l.) Back up, back up, he's here. Don't 
spoil everything. He wants to see my wife. 

Tod. Your wife? 

Monte. I mean, our wife. Our wife. (Takes 
Lucy's hand.) Here she is, grandpa. This is our little 
wife. 

Otis. What? 

Monte. Let me make you acquainted. Grandpa, this 
is Lucy. Lucy, grandpa. Grandpa, Lucy! Lucy, 
grandpa ! 

Otis. Lucy, hay? (Looks at her critically.) So this 
is the little lady, hay? (Puts on spectacles,) 
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Monte (passing Lucy to Otis). Yes, this is the lit- 
tle hay, I mean, the little lady. My wife, Lucy. 

Otis. Lucy, you're all right. Come to the old man. 

(Embraces her.) 

Lucy. Oh, grandpa! (Goes to r.) 

Otis (between Monte and Lucy, Tod up l.). She's 
all right, Monte. (Slaps him on shoulder.) Perfectly 
charming. Monte, you've got good taste. Lucy, em- 
brace grandpa again. (Starts to put arms around her.) 

Lucy. Oh, grandpa! (Draws away.) 

Otis. A little bashful, hay ? You mustn't be bashful 
with grandpa. 

Tod (coming down to Monte's l.). Monte Ray, make 
him cut that out. 

Otis (overhearing). What's that? 

Tod (embarrassed) . I didn't say anything. 

Otis (severely). Monte, who's your friend? Who's 
the funny little man? 

Monte (at l. c). Oh, that? Nobody in particular. 

Otis. What's his name ? 

Monte (rattled). His name? Lucy, what is his 
name? 

Lucy (at r.). Grandpa, he's the cook. The new 
French cook. 

Otis. Ah, ha! The intellectual cook, hay? Well, 
remember, sir, you are paid to cook and not to talk to my 
granddaughter. Get me? 

Tod (clenching fists, raises them, very angry, about to 
swear, catches Lucy's eye and says meekly). Yes, sir, I 
got you. 

Otis. Monte, how is this ? You and Lucy are stand- 
ing a mile apart. You haven't quarreled, hay ? 

Monte. Oh, no, sir, we never quarrel. Do we, Lucy? 

Lucy. Of course not. 

Otis. She's been out walking with the cook and you 
have no greeting for her on her return ? Is that the way 
to act? Kiss her. 

Monte. Kiss her? 

Otis. Of course. (Passes Lucy to him.) 
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(Monte starts toward her; Tod pulls him back by 
coat-tails. ) 

Tod. That'll do, that'll do! 
Otis. They haven't started yet. 

(Monte, with back to audience, pretends to kiss Lucy 
at c.) 

Tod {tearing his hair). That's the last straw. 
(Sinks on couch and punches cushions viciously.) 

Otis (surprised). Why, what's the matter with the 
cook? 

Monte (at l. c). He's having a fit. That's French 
temperament, grandpa. 

Otis (at r.). You ought to take a cane to his French 
temperament. 

Lucy (at r. c, turning to Otis). Grandpa, perhaps 
you'd like to take a rest after your long trip. I'll have 
Kloompy arrange your room. (Crosses to door L., turns 
to Tod.) You'd better be preparing the dinner, cook! 

(Gives a rippling laugh and exits l.) 

Monte. That's right. Cook, you may get dinner. 

Tod (in agony). Dinner? Darn the dinner ! 

Otis (crossing to Tod). Will it be a course dinner, 
cook? 

Tod (rising, clenches fists). Take it from me, it'll be 
the coarsest you ever ate. (Rushes out at l.) 

Otis (at l. c, turning to Monte). Monte, I don't 
like that cook. 

Monte. He's all right, grandpa, only a little peculiar. 

Otis. I think he's in love with your wife. 

Monte (at r. c). In love with Dorothy? I mean, 
Lucy! 

Otis. You must discharge him at once. Call him in 
and give him his walking papers. 

Monte. If I did that, grandpa, who'd cook the 
dinijer? 
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Otis. That's right ; but remember you must discharge 
him after dinner. And tell him to serve it as soon as pos- 
sible. I can only stay twenty-five minutes. 

Monte. FU hurry him up, and FU have the taxi all* 
ready for you at the door. I wouldn't have you miss 
that train for the world. 

Otis. I never miss a train, because my middle name is 
punctuality. Clockwork, my boy, clockwork. That's the 
secret of my success. (Sits on couch, looks around.) 
You have things pretty comfortable here, Monte. 

Monte (at r. c). Oh, yes, sir. 

Otis. I suppose you manage to pull through on your 
six thousand a year ? 

Monte. I could use seven. You see times are hard 
and when one is a married man, it makes the times seem 
harder than ever. 

Otis. Your old grandpa won't allow you and little 
Lucy to suffer. Fll help you keep the wolf from the 
door. The fool who brought me here in the taxi said this 
was a dancing school. These taxi-drivers don't know 
enough to come in out of the rain. 

Monte. A dancing school — my home a dancing" 
school? Absurd! 

Otis. That's just what I told him. 

Monte. Don't you want to take a nap ? 

Otis. I haven't time. You'd better go and hurry up 
that cook. 

Monte. All right, Fll do it. Leave him to me. You 
just make yourself at home. Fll be right back. [Exit, l. 

Otis. Fine boy, Monte, and he's got a fine wife. I'll 
have to increase his allowance. 

Enter Marie from r. dancing fancy step. She dances 
down to Otis. 

Marie (at l. c). Oh, I beg pardon. 
Otis (straightening up, rises, flirts with her). Don't 
mention it. (Bows.) 

Marie. You are waiting, monsieur. 

Otis. Yep, Fm waiting. 

Marie. For me ? 

Otis. Well, I dunno, but I haven't any objection. 
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Marie. Then we will begin at once. 

Otis. Begin what ? 

Marie. First point out your left foot, so ! 

(Soft music.) 

Otis. My left foot? What for? 

Marie. Now, don't be stupid. Certainly, the left 
foot, so! 

Otis. There it is! So! (Points left foot.) How's 
that? 

Marie. Very good. (Half singing.) Then a little 
balance and the right foot, so ! 

(Dances as she speaks.) 

Otis (awkwardly imitating; hums). Then a little 
balance and the right foot, so L (Speaks.) How's that? 

Marie (humming). Then a little dip and twirl 
around, so ! 

Otis (dancing more nimbly), I might be sixty-five 
but Vm just as spry as a blue- jay. 

Marie (taking hold of him). Now try it with me. 
Left foot, so ! 

Otis (humming). Then a little balance and the right 
foot, so ! Take a little dip and twirl around, so ! 

Enter Pansy from l., dancing. 

Marie. Here's a partner for you. I'll play the piano. 
Now, try it together. 

Pansy. Oh, I'm so bashful. 

Otis (cavorting). Don't be bashful with grandpa. 
(Hums.) Then a little balance and the right foot, so! 

(They dance.) 

Enter Dor. from l. 

Dor. (at l., in surprise). Why, Mr. Hammerhead! 

(End music.) 

Otis (pausing, looks at her, puts on spectacles, looks 
again). Dorothy May ! Well, well, I'm glad to see you. 
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I ain't seen you since you left Yellow Bud three years 
ago. Here a visiting Monte and his wife, are you? 
Dor. His wife? Monte'swife? 

Enter Lucy and Tod from c. e. They stay up r. 

Otis. Yes, there she is now, and that darned French 
cook with her. 

Dor. (down l.). Is that Monte's wife? 

Lucy {coming down r. c). Certainly I'm his wife. 
Didn't you know it ? 

Otis. They've been married over a year. 

Pansy (up r., to Tod). Why, I thought you were 
her husband. 

Tod. No, I'm only the cook, the French cook. 

Pansy. The cook ? Mercy me, and I been talking to 
you like a equal. 

{Turns her back on him and talks to Marie up r.) 

Enter Monte from l. 

Monte {crossing Dor. and taking l. c). You'll have 
to hurry, grandpa ; the taxi's at the door. 

Dor. {at l.). I've just been introduced to your wife^ 
Mr. Ray. 

Monte {taking a step toward her; Otis has hack to 
them talking to Lucy). Dorothy! 

Dor. Don't speak to me. I never want you to look 
at me again. 

Pansy {crossing to window) . Dorothy, such language 
ain't becoming. You make me so nervous. My smell- 
ing salts ! {Sinks in chair up l.) 

Monte {in desperation). Give me just an hour, 
Dorothy, and I can explain everything. 

Dor. I have no doubt of it ; you are very good at ex- 
plaining. {Goes to Pansy.) 

Lucy {at r. c). Grandpa, your taxi is here. You 
just have time to catch your train. 

Otis. All right. Where's my hat ? 

(Tod, Monte, Lucy, Dor., Marie and Pansy all rush 
around looking for it, ejaculating, " His hat! Where 
is it?'' etc.) 
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Monte. Get him his hat. 

Tod {getting it off stage at l., brings it to Otis and 
slaps it on his head). There's your hat! 
Otis. And my grip ! 
Lucy. Where's his grip? Somebody get his grip! 

{Same business.) 

Marie {handing it to him). And there's your grip. 

Otis. Say, I ain't in such a hurry. I got time to 
spare for one little dance. Lookee here, Monte, what 
I've learned. ( Takes Marie and starts to dance. ) First 
put out your left foot, so! Then a little balance and 
twirl round, so. 

Lucy {taking his arm). Hurry, grandpa. You'll 
miss the train. 

Monte {taking other arm). And I wouldn't have 
you miss the train for a million dollars. {All hurry Otis 
to the rear. ) Now good-bye, grandpa ! ' 

All. Good-bye, grandpa! 

Otis {at rear c). Wait a minute. 

All {in despair). What is it now? 

Otis. I've forgotten something. 

All. What is it? 

Otis. I don't remember, but it's something. Let me 
see ! My hat ! 

Lucy. You have your hat. 

Otis. And my grip ? 

{Comes to front, followed by others.) 

Tod. You have your grip. 

Otis. And my umberell. 

Monte. Where's his umbrella? {All rush madly 
around, with plenty of bustling confusion.) Who's got 
the umbrella? Umbrella, umbrella, who's got the um- 
brella? 

Marie {bringing it to him). Here it is. 

Otis. I really hate to go, and I haven't had anything, 
to eat. 

Monte. Get a good dinner on the diner, grandpa. 
Good-bye. Give my love to all the Yellow Budders. So 
glad you dropped in. ( Urging him to c. E.) 
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Otis. Wait a minute. (All pause.) Don't hurry 
me. It's making me excited to hurry me so. Some- 
thing else Fve forgotten. 

Tod (desperately). What is it? 

Otis (slowly). Let me think. Let me think. Oh 
(brightening up), I know what it is. I forgot to kiss my 
little Lucy. 

Tod (at r.). His little Lucy! 

Monte (pulling Otis to rear). You'll miss your 
train. 

Otis. Never missed a train in all my life and I'm 
going on sixty-six. Wait a minute ! Do you know what ? 

All. No, what? 

Otis. I've got a good notion to let the train go and 
make you a nice little visit for three or four weeks. 

(Comes to front again.) 

Monte. But, grandpa, how on earth would the farm 
ever get along without you? They need you out in 
Yellow Bud awfully bad. They simply can't get along 
without you. The neighbors need you, the farm needs 
you, the cows and the chickens need you. Aunt Samanthy 
needs you. Your place is .there in Yellow Bud ; we'd love 
to have you stay but you've got to go. 

Lucy (speaking simultaneously with Monte's fore- 
going speech). Oh, grandpa, you simply mustn't think 
of giving us so much pleasure; we won't sacrifice our- 
selves in keeping you here when you really should be at 
home in Yellow Bud. And then we are awfully crowded; 
in fact every room in the house is taken and you wouldn't 
want to sleep in the pantry, would you? We'd love to 
have you stay but you've got to go. 

ToD (speaking simultaneously with Monte and Lucy). 
Oh, grandpa, the idea of your wanting to stay here in 
Chicago when you could be taking your ease out there in 
peaceful Yellow Bud with the cows and the pigs and the 
chickens. And then if I'm the cook, I make strong ob- 
jections to cooking for an extra person, especially one 
from the country. I couldn't please you. We'd love to 
have you stay but you've got to go. 

Marie (speaking with the others). Oh, no, no, no, 
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grandpa, it is simply out of ze question for you to re- 
main here in ze house, for already it is full, and also it is 
no place for such a nice, quiet, peaceful old gentleman 
like grandpa, with our fancy dancing and our twelve 
pianos going all ze time. For myself alone, it would be 
delightful to have you here, but it is impossible and 
you've got to go. 

(Pansy and Dor. are urging him to leave while the 
other characters recite their set speeches, all talking 
at once. This makes a very laughable confusion. ) 

Otis {yelling). Wait- a minUte! Hush up! I can't 
hear myself think. 

Monte {yelling). Don't stop to think. Catch your 
train. {Ptills him to c. e.) 

Lucy {urging them along. Tod and Marie also help). 
Drop in and see us again the next time you come to 
Chicago. We've had such a pleasant time. 

Pansy {at l.). Come, Dorothy, it's time for us to go 
home. My wraps, please. 

Dor. Yes, madame. 

{Starts to exit l. ; Monte intercepts her; Pansy talks 
in pantomime to Marie up l. ) 

Monte. Won't you let me explain ? 

Dor. {ferociously). Explain, sir? You can explain 
to your wife. [Exit, l. 

Lucy {up c, bidding Otis farewell; he is just about 
to go). Be sure and write to us, grandpa. 

Otis. Oh, I'll do that. And I'm going to increase 
Monte's allowance. Now, good-bye, everybody. 

Monte. Good-bye, grandpa ! 

ToD {coming to couch down L., drops on it). Good- 
bye, grandpa. 

Otis. I'm going now. 

Tod. Thank heavens ! 

(Otis starts to exit c. e. when he meets McC, who 
enters c. e.) 

McC Stop! 
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All. What's the matter? 
McC. I said stop. 

{Grabs Otis, who is trying to leave.) 

Otis. But Fve got to catch my train. 

McC. You've got to stay right where you are. 

Enter Dor. from l. with Pansy's cloak. Goes to her 
at R. c. 

Otis. What do you mean? 

McC. {at c, rear). There'll be nobody lavin' this 
house to-day. 

Otis {at c, rear). We're pinched. 
McC. Yer not pinched, yer quarantined ! 
All {horrified). Quarantined? 
McC. Your cook has got the smallpox. 
Otis. Then take him away. There he is. 

{Points to Tod.) 

Pansy. Oh, and I let him dance with me. I'm ex* 
posed, I'm exposed. {Sinks on chaise-longue tip r.) 

McC. That's not the cook. 

Monte. No, of course not. That's the new cook. 

McC. It was the man they took from this house to 
the hospital this morning. The doctors have just pro- 
nounced it smallpox. {Lively music.) 

Pansy {rising, grabs Dor. and starts to exit c. e., 
brushing Otis out of her way). Smallpox! Come, 
Dorothy, we must leave this place at once. {To McC.) 
Stand out of my way, man; I am Mrs. Hopscotch. 

McC. Sure it makes no difference to me if you are 
Mrs. Hotscotch. I riprisint the law and there's not a 
soul of yeez that can lave this house to-day. I'm on guard 
and there's three more of us outside. In the name of 
the law I pronounce the whole bunch of yeez quaran- 
tined. 

Pansy {screaming and tottering to couch down L., 
sinks on it, falling on Tod). Ohhh ! 
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(McC. at rear c, Otis at r. c. rear, Monte and Lucy 
at R., Marie and Dor. at l. rear, Tod and Pansy on 
couch down l.) 



QUICK CURTAIN 

(Second Picture. — Dor. and Marie assisting Pansy, 
who is prostrated on couch. McC. in c. e. waving 
his club. Monte and Tod quarreling in pantomime 
at R. Otis and Lucy dancing at c. down stage.) 

Otis. First point out the left foot, so ! Then a little 
balance and the right foot so ! 



SLOW CURTAIN 
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ACT 11 

SCENE. — Same as Act I. Time, seven p. m. of the 
same day. The lights on the stage are lighted. 

(Lucy discovered at rise reclining on the chaise-longue 
at rear r. c. reading under the lighted piano lamp. 
She wears a pretty dinner dress. After the curtain 
rises, the clock strikes seven. Enter Marie from L, 
also in evening dress. She crosses to r.) 

Marie. Madame ! 

Lucy. Sh! Sh! You mustn't wake grandpa. 
{Points to R.) He's been in there asleep for hours. 
Where's Mrs. Hopscotch? 

Marie. In the Blue Room. She sent home for a 
trunk full of clothes and evidently means to stay as long 
as she can. Is it true, madame, that we are jailed up 
here like prisoners? Zis McCarty policeman is up-stairs 
in the dancing hall and three other policemen are keeping 
watch all round ze house. It is ze prison! How long 
must it last? 

Lucy. I don't know, Marie. Probably for a few 
days. My husband is telephoning to the health depart- 
ment now. 

Marie. Your husband, madame? Which husband? 

Lucy. Don't be absurd, Marie. You speak as if I 
were a Mormon. I meant Tod, of course. 

Marie. But ze ozzer husband. Monsieur Ray ? 

Lucy. He's not my husband, Marie. Only when 
grandpa is awake. 

Marie. Ah, ha! I see. You are trying to fool 
grandpa. 

Lucy. Exactly. 

Enter Tod from c. e. 
Tod {loudly), Lucy, I've just- 



Lucy and Marie. Sh, sh ! Don't talk so loud. 
32 
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Tod. Why not? 

Lucy. You'll waken grandpa. 

ToD. I'd like to throw grandpa out of the window 
and send him back to Yellow Bud by the midnight special. 

Lucy. Did you telephone to the health officer? 

Tod. Yes, and I think he'll be able to let us out to- 
morrow. It'll cost a hundred or so, but it's worth that to 
send grandpa back to the new-mown hay where he be- 
longs. 

Lucy {coming down c. to him). Everything is going 
along all right. There's no one in the house but us and 
Mrs. Hopscotch and her maid. The pupils and the in- 
structors had left before the police swooped down on us. 

Enter Monte from c. e. 

Monte. Hello, Tod, what's the news from headr 
quarters ? 

Lucy. Sh ! 

Marie. Sh ! 

Tod. Sh! 

Monte. What's the matter? Is sh ! the password? 

Others. Be quiet. You'll waken grandpa. 

Monte. Oh! Here's hoping grandpa sleeps for a 
week or two. 

Tod. I telephoned to the health department and I 
think they'll let us out to-morrow. 

MoNTEr Good boy! Now, let's see how the land 
lays. First I'll have to explain to Dorothy that you're 
not my wife. 

Lucy. Dorothy? 

MoNTE. Yes, isn't it funny? She's here in disguise. 
Mrs. Hopscotch's companion is my fiancee, Dorothy May. 
She's doing a bit of detective work, but we'll have to ex- 
plain everything to Dorothy. Of course she wouldn't 
allow me to be your husband even for a few hours. Dor- 
othy's rather peculiar that way. 

Tod. And so am I. I'm peculiar, too. Your grand- 
father will leave to-morrow. Let's lock him in his room 
until then and there won't be any more trouble. 

MoNTE. Lock him in his room and the trouble will 
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just be about starting. He'd blame me and get sore. 
He's peculiar, too. Why, he'd cut off my allowance in a 
minute. ~ 

Lucy. But Mrs. Hopscotch knows that I am Mrs. 
Hunter. 

Tod. There, you see ! And if you try to tell her that 
Lucy has two or three husbands running around loose 
she'd start a scandal and my dancing school will be 
ruined. 

Monte. Then we'll have to keep Mrs. Hopscotch and 
grandpa apart. Marie, you keep them apart until it's 
time for him to leave and I'll give you twenty dollars. 

Marie. Twenty dollars? (Crosses to door l.) 
Twenty dollars? Leave it to me, monsieur. Leave it 
to me. [Exit, l. 

Lucy. I told Kloompy to serve the coffee in here. Sit 
down; we might as well be comfortable. 

(Crosses to couch and sits.) 



Tod. I can't be comfortable as long as grandpa is in 
the house. (Crosses to couch.) ^ 

Monte. Just a minute, Tod. (Slips on couch beside 
Lucy.) Grandpa might drop in and you mustn't be seen 
here. You're the cook, you know. 

Tod (stamping to R.). Cook? I'm not the cook. 
(Loudly.) I won't be the cook. , 

Monte AND Lucy (with fingers to lips) . Sh! You'll 4 

waken grandpa ! 

Enter McC. from l. i 

McC. Excuse me fer buttin' in, ladies and gents, but \ 

I gotta see if ye' re all here. ^ 

Tod (seated down r.). Oh, we're all here all right, 
all right. 

McC. (at c). It's just as well yeez are, fer the house 
is surrounded. (Loudly.) And y' better not try to 
escape. 

Others. Sh ! Not so loud. 

McC. What's the matter? 

Others. You'll waken grandpa. 
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-■ij . ■ ■ ■ ^ 

^ Enter Kloompy from l. with tray of cups. 

M McC. Ye better not try any funny business er I'll 

I pinch the whole gang of yeez. {Turns c, meeting 

Kloompy face to face.) And you too, my lady ! 



i 



(Savagely.) 

(Kloompy screams loudly, drops tray, exits running 
with long steps; exits l.) 

Monte. Now she's done it. (Rises and goes to 
McC.) Now see what you've done! You've wakened 
grandpa. Get out of here. (Savagely.) Down to the 
kitchen. You get your meals with the cook. Get out, 
or I'll report your insolence to neadquarters. You^ eat 
with the cook. 

Tod. He does not. This cook eats with the family. 
r Monte (to McC). Go on, now. 

^ McC. I'm goin', sor. (Meekly crosses fo l.) I 

^ heard what y' said. [Exit, l. 

¥. Monte. I'll bet a doughnut that grandpa is awake. 

Otis (off stage at r.). Monte! (Louder.) Monte! 
Monte. I told you so. 

Tod. Let's give him a sleeping powder and then he 
won't wake up until to-morrow. 
Lucy (rising). It's too late. 

^ Enter Otis from r. 

^ Otis. Monte ! (Sees him.) Oh, there you are. 

^ Monte (carelessly). Yes, grandpa, here I am. 

m Otis. Have you heard anything more about this 

J , quarantine? 

* Monte. Yes, indeed. We had a talk with the health 

^ department and they're going to send a man around here 

and let us out to-morrow. 
, ToD. I was talking to the superintendent. Maybe 

they'll let us out to-night. 
i Otis. That'll do. I wasn't speaking to you, sir. 

Monte. That will do, cook. You may go. 
ToD. Yes, sir. (Starts to h.) 
Otis, Wait a minute. Why aren't you in uniform? 
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Tod. Uniform? What do you think I am, a bell-boy? 

Otis. I think you're a cook. And it's time for dinner. 

Monte. Oh, dinner is over, grandpa. 

Otis. Over? 

Lucy (going to Otis), You see it's this wray, grandpa. 
You were asleep and we didn't want to wake you up. 

Otis. Oh, that's it, is it ? Very well, cook. You can 
serve me a snack down in the kitchen. 

Enter Kloompy from l. 

Kloompy. Is he gone yet? 

Lucy. Is who gone, Kloompy? 

Kloompy. Der policeman feller. 

Lucy. He won't hurt you. 

Otis. Is that the maid ? 

Lucy. Yes, grandpa ; that's Kloompy. 

Otis. Kloompy, come here. 

Kloompy (coming to him). Veil?. 

Otis. You go down in the kitchen and get a cook's 
apron and cap and bring it here. 

Kloompy. Apron and cap? Vot for? 

Otis. Never mind what for. Hurry up. 

Kloompy. Yah, I get him. (Goes to door l.) But I 
ain't goin' to put him on me, for it ain't good for me to 
vear a cook's apron und cap, und I yoost ain' goin' to 
do it. [Exit, l. 

Otis (to Tod). If you're the cook you've got to dress 
like him. What right have you got to be going around 
dressed in evening clothes ? 

Lucy. Now, grandpa, don't get excited. 

Otis. I'm not excited, I'm mad. I'm going to put 
this fellow in his proper place. He's too fresh anyhow. 

Enf^r Kloompy from l. with apron and cap. 

Kloompy. Here dey bane. But it ain't good for me 
to vear 'em. I ain't no cook yet already. 
Otis. Now put 'em on. (To Tod.) Hurry up. 

(Tod puts on cook's apron and cap,) 

Kloompy. Oh, look at der boss. 
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Otis. Now you look more like a cook and less like a 
monkey. 

Tod (indignantly). A monkey? 

Otis. That's what I said. Now come with me and 
get me something to eat. (Goes to l.) Monte, I want 
you to call up the Mayor and the Chief of Police and the 
City Council and see if you can't do something about this 
quarantine. I've got to get back to Yellow Bud to-mor- 
row, if it costs a thousand. [Exit, l., followed by Tod. 

Monte. You bet I'll do all I can to get you back, 
grandpa. 

Lucy. Oh, I'm so worried. The idea of dressing Tod 
up like a cook. 

Monte. It's pretty hard on Tod, but he's acting like a 
hero. If grandpa suspects that I'm not your husband it's 
good-bye to little Monte's allowance. 

Kloompy (coming to c. between Monte and Lucy). 
Is der old man der boss or is you der boss? (To Lucy.) 

Lucy. The old gentleman is the boss to-night, 
Kloompy. And this gentleman is my husband. 

Kloompy (astonished). Your husband? 

Monte. Yes, until the old man goes. Do you tumble ? 

Kloompy. No, sar, I ain't tumbled. Has she got two 
husbands yet ? 

Monte. No, only one. I'm the man. 

Kloompy. I tought her husband bane Meester Hunter. 

Monte. Not to-night, Kloompy, not to-night. If 
any one asks you who's boss here you must say that 
I am. 

Kloompy. How mooch you gif me? 

Monte (handing her silver dollar). There's a dollar 
for you. 

Kloompy. Von dollar? For von dollar I can't bane 
tellin' lies. I vant five dollar. 

Monte. I'll see your one and raise you four. There's 
five dollars. (Gives her four silver dollars.) 

Kloompy. Dot bane purty good. For five dollars I 
don't care who is her husband. 

Monte. Now remember, Kloompy, I'm the boss and 
don't spill the beans. 

Ki*QQM?Y. Perb^ans? Vpt b^^n§? 
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Lucy. He means don't allow any one to suspect that 
he is not the master here. 

Kloompy. Oh, is dot der beans? All right, I von't 
spill 'em. I bane goin* to tell every one dot he's der boss, 
und dot's vot he gif me fer five dollar for. (Crosses 
to L.) Und if der beans get spilled, he can spill 'em 
himself. [Exit, l. 

Lucy (on couch down l.). Poor Kloompy, I'm afraid 
she won't prove a very successful deceiver. 

Monte (crossing and sitting beside her). They've 
got a guard all around the house, but the city of Chicago 
will give us our freedom to-morrow, or Tod's not a good 
citizen. 

Lucy. You think we can bribe the authorities to re- 
lease us? 

Monte. I'm sure we can. We haven't been exposed 
anyway. And maybe the cook didn't have the smallpox 
at all. 

Enter Dor. from l. 

Dor. (crossing to c. before she sees them). Oh, I 
beg your pardon. 

Monte (rising). Dorothy! 

Dor. I was looking for your wife. Mrs. Hopscotch 
wants to know if she has to remain here all night? 

Lucy. I'm afraid so. I'll go up and explain to her. 
(Introducing them.) This is my husband. Miss May! 

Dor. Yes, we've met before. I haven't congrat- 
ulated him yet. I didn't know he was married. 

Lucy (at door l.). Oh, yes. We've been married 
nearly two years. [Exit, l. 

• Monte. Dorothy, let me explain 

: Dor. I don't think you need to trouble yourself, sir. 
So you've been married to her nearly two years. You 
. were married when you proposed to me in Evanston. 
Oh! 

' Monte. No, I wasn't! 

I Dor. You were. At least try to be logical. Didn't 
; your wife just tell me that you'd been married that long? 
} My hearing is perfectly good, Mr. Ray, 
MoNTEt Sh^'s not my wif^, 
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Dor. I don't care to prolong the conversation. Cir- 
cumstances over which I have no control force me to 
accept your wife's hospitality to-night. While I am un- 
der this roof I trust that you will at least be gentlemanly 
enough to leave me in peace. And the next time you 
propose to a girl, Mr. Ray, you might be man enough to 
save her outraged feelings by telling her that you're 
married. Henceforth we meet as strangers. {Crosses 
majestically to l., turns, looks at him scornfully.) As 
strangers. (Sweeps out l.) 

Monte (following her to l. entrance). .Wait a min- 
ute! (Comes to couch.) It's no use, the fates are 
against me. Now I've lost my sweetheart. (Drops on 
couch.) And it's all grandpa's fault. (Grabs sofa 
cushion,) I wish he was chained in Yellow Bud^for life. 

(Punches cushion.) 

Enter Pansy from l., speaking as she enters and fol- 
lowed by Lucy. 

Pansy. I won't stand it. I'm an American citizen and 
I'm not a convict prisoner. I'll telegraph to the Pres- 
ident that I'm kidnapped and being held here a prisoner 
by the police of Chicago. (Comes down to R.) And I 
was invited to the Higgleson Ball to-night, too. And 
here they've got me penned up in a dancing school quar- 
antined for smallpox. I ain't goin' to stand it. I ain't 
goin' to stay. 

Lucy. But how can you help yourself, madame? 

Monte (coming to c). Yes, the police have the house 
surrounded and you can't escape. 

Pansy (down r.). I will escape. I'll jump out of 
the window. (Rushes to window up l.) 

Monte. They'll jump you in again. 

Pansy (coming dozvn c). I have an idea. 

Lucy (a/R. c). What is it? 

Pansy. You two boost me out of the window. It's 
onlv a little drop to the street, and I can escape. 

Monte. The policeman's right under that window. 

Pansy. Call your husband ; he must help us. 

^nter Tod from l. 
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Lucy. Here he is now. 

Pansy. The cook? (Recognizes him.) Why, it's 
Mr. Hunter. 

Tod. Thank goodness some one knows who I am. 

Pansy. I'm going to escape. Right through that 
window. You go to the front door and pretend you're 
going to escape that way. That'll draw all the policemen 
therie after you, and while they're chasing you, I'll escape 
through the window. 

Tod. While they're chasing me? But they're liable 
to catch up with me. 

Pansy. Never mind that. Let them fight you. That 
will give me all the more time. 

Monte. It's a good idea. 

Pansy. Come and help me through the window. 

(Lucy and Monte go to her,) 

Enter Marie and Dor. from l., followed by Kloompy. 

Marie. Oh, madame, are you going to try to escape ? 
Pansy. Of course I am. Dorothy, help me up on 
this chair. I ain't as strong as I used to be. 

(Dor. and Kloompy go to rear l.) 

Tod. Lucy, look here. (Lucy crosses to c. e.) I'll 
run out and make a noise. You stand here in the door 
and give me a sign when she gets through the window. 

Pansy {on chair, maintaining her balance with dif- 
ficulty). Wait a minute. Take it easy. {Looks out of 
window,) Oh, it's such a long jump. 

Monte. Don't worry ; you'll hit the ground all right. 

Pansy. There's a bicycle under the window. I'll get 
on it and ride away. It's my only hope. 

Dor. But you can't ride a bicycle, can you? 

Pansy. I never tried, but it looks easy. 

Tod. When you're ready let me know. 

Pansy. Now put me in the window. 

Monte. Boost, Dorothy. 

Pansy. Stop tickling me. 

Monte. Somebody bring a derrick. 
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Kloompy {standing near chair, arms upraised). I 
bane yoost ready to catch you if you fall. 

Monte {on chair with Pansy). How do you want to 
make your exit? Head first or feet first? 

Pansy. I don't know. The window don't look very 
big. 

Monte. Head first ! 

Dor. Feet first ! 

Kloompy. Both of 'em together at der same time. 

Monte. Heads or feet? {Tosses a coin,) Heads 
wins. 

{They try to push Pansy out of the window.) 

Pansy {screaming). Wait a minute; it's breaking! 

Monte. No, it isn't. Come on now. Get ready, Tod. 
Run out and make a noise. 

ToD. I'll bet I'll land up in the city prison. [Exit, c. e. 

Lucy {watching off c. e., where Tod made his exit). 
He's left the front door open. 

Monte. That's so he can get back again. 

Lucy {watching breathlessly). He's on the porch. 
{Pause; then screams.) Oh, he's fallen down. He's 
falling down the steps. 

Monte. Just trying to attract the attention of the 
police. 

Lucy. They see him! {Pause.) They've started 
after him. {Pause.) All of them! 

Monte. Now's your chance ! All ready, now boost, 
one, two, three ! 

Pansy {half in and half out of window, struggling 
wildly, kicking both feet). Help! 

Monte. Look out ! Don't kick me. You're not tak- 
ing a swimming lesson. 

Pansy {frantically). Oh, I'm stuck, I'm stuck. I'm 
stuck in the window. 

Lucy {looking off c. e.). The police have caught Tod. 
{Pause.) They're arguing with him. They grab hold 
of him and he jerks away. He's off again, and they're 
after him. 

Pansy. I'm stuck 
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" Dor. (indignantly to Monte). She*s stuck! Pull 
her back in. 

Monte. No, push her out. Shove, Dorothy, shove 
hard! 

Pansy (giving a sudden scream) . Oh! Ouch! It's 
a nail ! 

Dor. It's a nail ! 

Kloompy. Yumping yiminy, it's a nail ! 

Monte. Pull her back. (They try to drag her in.) 

Pansy. Oh, it's running right through me. 

Monte. Push her out! 

Pansy (screaming). Oh, you're killing me! 

Dor. You're killing her ! 
.Kloompy. Yumping yiminy, she's killed. 
^ Monte (frantically). You can't go out and you can't 
come in! What are we going to do? 

Lucy (watching off c. e.). They've caught him! 
The police have caught him. They're dragging him back. 
Oh, Tod! (Rushes out c. e.) 

Pansy. Twist me around. 

(Dor. and Monte frantically twist and pull Pansy.) 

Marie (at door c). Oh, they're going to arrest Mr. 
Tod. His wife is interceding for him. (Pause, watch- 
ing off stage breathlessly. ) Oh ! 
; Kloompy (going to her), Vot bane matter? 

Marie. They're going to arrest her, too. 

Monte. Now's your chance to escape, if you could 
only get through the window. 

Pansy (wailing). I don't want to escape. Pull me 
in and let me die in peace. 

(She gives a final struggle and drops back on chair 
up L. ; as she does so Monte loses his balance and 
falls from chair to floor.) 

Dor. Monte, are you hurt? 

(He rushes to her; she resumes her dignity.) 

Pansy. Pay a little attention to me. I think I got 
the lock-jaw. I know that nail was rusty. 
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{Pulls nail out, throws it to floor,) 

Marie. They're coming back. 

Pansy. Dorothy, lead me away. I feel all fainty. 
Now, if I get the lock-jaw that'll be worse'n the smallpox. 

{Sobs hysterically.) 

Dor. {supporting her). Come with me, madame; I'll 
get the peroxide. 

Monte. Dorothy ! 

Dor. {at door l.). You'd better look after your wife. 
She's probably been arrested by this time. 

{Leads Pansy off at l.) 

Monte. But, Dorothy, just a word. Let me explain. 

{Follows them off l.) 

Kloompy. Dis place bane too mooch excitement, I . 
think I yump my yob. 

Marie. Yump your yob? {Laughs.) Why, you 
can't get outside the house. 

Kloompy. For vy can't I yump if I vant to? 

Marie. Because you're quarantined. 

Kloompy. Not me; I'm Danish. 

Marie. If you leave this house I see your finish. 

Kloompy. I bane not Finnish, ay bane from Copen- 
hagen. 

Marie ( turning away in despair) . Oh, what's the use ? 

Enter Lucy, followed by McC, who is dragging in Tod, 
very limp and weak. 

McC. 4^ushing Tod to l.). There, that'll be all out 
o' you to-night. If you try to escape again I'll put 
handcuifs on you. 

Lucy {down r., indignantly). How dare you? 

McC. {at c). It's my business to keep all of youze 
folks in here until the health department says you kin 
go. We saw^ the old lady tryin' to git out'n the window. 
I'm goin' to telephone to 'headquarters to send eight or 
ten men up here and I'll put a guard in every room. 
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Tod. This is infamous, sir. 

McC. Shut up! I ain't got no time to argue with 
the cook. 

Tod (desperate). I'm not the cook. 

McC. Then why are you all dressed up like that? 

Tod. I'm the boss of this house. 

McC. Not if the laws knows itself, and it thinks it 
do. I'm the boss of this-house as long as youze are 
quarantined. And that goes, see! (Crosses to door R.) 
And that goes! (Turns at door.) And don't y' try 
any more o' that funny business, er I'll tap this here 
club on yer bean, (Waves billy.) Get me? 

(Starts in r.) 

,LucY. Wait a minute; you can't go in there, 

McC. Why can't I?, 

Lucy. That's grandpa's room. 

McC. Well, I want to see if grandpa's escaped. I'll 
just take a look around. (Turns toward Tod again. 
Shakes billy at him.) Remember what I said and don't 
you cut up no tricks. If you want to do sump'm real 
cute you can go down in the kitchen and fry me a nice 
big beefsteak with onions on the side. [Exit, r. 

Tod. I'll do it, and I'll flavor the gravy with arsenic. 

[Exit, L. 

Lucy (running after him). Tod, Tod, don't do any- 
thing desperate. For my sake. Tod. [Exit, l. 

Kjloompy. Dot policeman he bane a bad man. If he 
yumps on me I'll yust give him a yolt on der yaw. Und 
den I yump my yob. 

Marie. Kloompy, where's the old gentleman? 

Kloompy. He bane down in der kitchen und he eat 
up everyding in der ice-box out of it. Say, Mees Ribeau, 
who bane dat old yentleman, anyway? 

Marie. That's grandpa. 

Kloompy. Bane her der poppa of der meesus? 

Marie. Oh, no, he's the papa of her husband. 

Kloompy. Vich husband, der new von er der old 
von? She bane lucky vomans; she bane got two hus- 
bands und you und me ve ain't got von yet. 

Marie. Oh, you do not comprehend. Madame only 
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pretend dat Monsieur Ray is her husband. Of course 
Monsieur 'Unter is ze real husband. 

Kloompy. Der odder man he gif me five dollars und 
mak me say he is der husband. Now I go see Meester 
Hunter und mebbe he give me five dollars again. Den 
ven I got ten dollars den I yump my yob. {At l.) 
Maybe der grandpa gif me anudder five dollars to say 
he bane her husband. Und if he don't den I goin' to 
spill der beans anyhow. {Exit, L. 

Enter McC. from r. 

McC. Sure, grandpa's not in there at all, at all. Has 
he escaped? 

Marie. Only to the kitchen, Mr. McCormack. 

McC. You kin call me John if you like. 

Marie. But zat would be too familiar, would eet 
not, John? 

•McC. Familiarity breeds content, so it does — and I'm 
content. Sure, it's a lonesome job this — watchin' a 
houseful of dancin' school ladies and gints, ivery last pne 
of 'em dying to escape. 

Marie {taking his arm). Ah, John, ven you are here 
I do not desire to make the escape. 

McC. Suppose ye be after tachin' me a little more 
of the lesson you started this afternoon. 

Marie. Oh, surely. {Hums.) First put out your 
right foot, so! Then a little balance and twirl around, 
so! {They dance.) 

Enter Otis from l. 

Otis. Hold on there, sir, hold on! 

McC. {dancing). That's what I'm tryin' to do, sor. 

Otis. Stop it, stop it, I say. What do you mean by 
dancing when you're on duty? And I don't believe in 
dancing anyhow. Officer, have you the house all sur- 
rounded ? 

McC. We have, and so yeez don't want to be tryin' 
any funny business. One feller tried to escape to-night 
but we caught him and hammered him into a jelly. 
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Otis. Hammered bim? A jelly? (Thunders.) 

Who was it, sir? Til report this to the Chief of Police. 

Have you dared to hammer my grandson to a jelly, sir? 

-, McC. I dunno whether he's your grandson er not; 

it was the guy who wears the cook's apron and cap. 

Otis. The cook? 
. McC. That's the man. 

Otis (slowly smiling). And you hammered him? 

McC. To a jelly, sor. 

Otis (putting hand in pocket, pulls out silver dollar). 
Here, officer, go out and buy yourself a free lunch. You 
hammered him, hay? (Extends hand.) Put her there, 
officer; you're all right. Hammer him again. 

McC. It's my duty to surround the house, sir, and 
see that no one escapes without an order from the Board 
of Health. We can't let youze folks spread the small- 
pox germans all over the town. 

Otis. Officer, see here. (McC. crosses to him at R. 
Marie sits at piano and plays softly.) Do you know 
Matthew Glenroy? 

McC. I know him by sight, sor. He's the head of 
the city Board of Health. 

. Otis. Well, Matt's an old friend of mine. I've been 
tiyin' to get him all evening on the 'phone, but he won't 
answer. Now I know that the people in this house 
are perfectly harmless. Not one of us has been exposed 
to smallpox — (pauses; then smiles) except possibly the 
new cook. I'm not responsible for him. I have written 
Doctor Glenroy a little letter explaining our predica- 
ment. 

McC. If the Doc says yer all right then the quaran- 
tine's oflF. 

Otis. Precisely. And that's just what he's going to 
say when he reads my letter. Now I want you to see 
that he gets it, and gets it right away. 

McC. Oh, sure, sor, I couldn't do that. I'm on duty, 
sor. 

Otis. Yes, I know that. But if you deliver this 
letter to Matt Glenroy you'll still be on duty and be 
earning ten dollars besides. 

McC. Tin dollars ? Did you say tin dollars ? 
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Otis. There you are. (Holds up bill.) 

McC Thank y*, son Now where*s the letter? 

Otis. Here. {Hands him letter.) 

McC. I'll take it to Mr. Glenroy meself, but I warn 
yeez that the house is surrounded and me men has got 
orders to shoot on the spot. 

Otis. What spot? 

McC. If ye try to leave the house you'll be shot. 

Otis. Where ? 

McC. Right in the entry. 

Otis. Oh ! That 'ud be worse than the smallpox. 

McC. (going up to c. e.).. I'll give your letter to 
Glenroy himself. 

Otis. And wait for an answer. 

McC. Yis, sor. [Exit, c. e. 

Otis. And now I was just wonderin' if we couldn't 
have a little dance. 

Marie. But you told the policeman that you didn't 
believe in dancing. 

Otis. I don't — (pause) for policemen. Let me see, 
how did it go? (Hums,) First point out the left foot, 
so! Then a little balance and the right foot, so! 

(They dance together.) 

Enter Monte from l. 

Monte. Grandpa ! 

Otis. Don't bother me, son. I might be a leetle old 
but I'm still in the ring, I'm still in the ring. 

Monte. What would Lucy say? 

Otis. Lucy? 

Monte. Certainly. My wife doesn't believe in danc- 
ing. 

(Monte and Marie laugh at this, Otis not seeing 
them.) 

Otis (stopping dancing). She don't? 

Monte. She does not. Emphatically, no. She's very 
strict and severe and I'm sure she wouldn't approve of 
dancing in this house. 
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Otis (sighing). Very well, Monte. We mustn't 
offend little Lucy. 

Monte. And besides it's almost time for you to go 
to bed. 

Otis. Bed? Me? Why, it's just the shank of the 
evening. 

Monte. It's nine o'clock and that's bedtime in Yellow 
Bud. 

Otis. Yes (pauses and winks at him), in Yellow 
Bud! (Sits down r.) 

Monte. Well, we keep Yellow Bud customs here in 
Chicago. You see little Lucy is very strict. She doesn't 
approve of late hours. The entire household generally 
retires at nine o'clock. (Crosses to Otis.) Now, I'll 
show you to your room. 

Otis. Just a minute. I had a good nap all after- 
noon. I can't sleep now. 

Monte. But you look all tired out; doesn't he, 
Marie ? 

Marie (up l.). Oh, yes, indeed. You'd better go 
to bed. 

Enter Lucy and Tod from l. 

Otis. There's that new cook again! Say, cook, 
you'd better go to bed. 

Tod. Bed? I never go to bed at night. 

Lucy. We allow the cook to sit here with us, grandpa. 
It's so lonesome down in the kitchen. 

Tod. In fact I'm just like one of the family. 

Otis (starting toward him). You go to bed! 

Lucy (intercepting Otis). Oh, no. He don't go to 
bed this early. 

Monte (looking at his watch). No, not this early,, 
but I was just telling grandpa that half-past nine is the 
regular time in this house. We still have ten minutes 
for frivolity. 

Lucy. Now, grandpa, you've had a strenuous day, 
haven't you? 

Otis. Pretty strenuous, Lucy, pretty strenuous. 

Lucy. You are exerting yourself too much. 
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Monte. That's just what I was telling him. You'd 
better lie down, grandpa. (Yawns.) 
Marie (at l. c). You look awfully sleepy, grandpa, 

(Yawns.) 
Lucy (at l. of Otis). Really it's time to retire. 

(Yazvns.) 
Tod (down l.). I can hardly keep awake. 
(Sinks on couch, yawning.) 

Otis (at c). Then go to bed. Nobody's keeping 
you. 

Monte. Grandpa, •let me take you to your room. 
You'd better take a rest, even if you're not sleepy. (All 
yawn.) And then if any smallpox symptoms appear 
you'll be right there in bed. 

Otis (alarmed). Smallpox symptoms? Say, you 
don't think there's any danger, do you? 

Monte. No one knows. If the other cook really has 
the smallpox the whole house is liable to be full of germs. 
They might be here, there, everywhere. So you'd better 
go to bed. 

Lucy. Grandpa, you're awfully tired; you know you 
are. And so sleepy. (Yawns.) You can hardly keep 
your eyes open. 

Otis (yawning). Now you've got me doing it. 

Enter Kloompy from l. zvith Indian blanket or slumber 
robe. 

Marie. I do believe you're going to sleep standing up. 

Monte. And that's one of the first symptoms of 
smallpox. 

Lucy. Kloompy, give me that blanket. Now, grand- 
pa, good-night! 

Otis. But I assure you 

Others. Good-night. 

Monte. I'm nearly dead for sleep. (All yawn.) 

Ljjcy (putting blanket around Otis). You mustn't 
^leep in a draught, you know. 
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Otis. But I assure you 



Monte {leading him to door r.). Come along. Good- 
night ! 

Otis. But I don't want to 

Kloompy (running to him, pushes him out r. shout- 
ing). Oh, go to bed! [Exit Otis, R. 

Tod. Now we've got rid of him. 

Monte. Good girl, Kloompy. 

Kloompy (at r. c, to Monte who is c). Five dol- 
lars! (Holds out hand.) 

Monte. It's worth it. 

(Gives her bill; she turns back to audience and puts 
money in her shoe.) ^ 

Marie. The old gentleman he send a letter to the 
health officer. Maybe they let us out from quarantine 
to-night. 

Kloompy (at l. door). Veil, as long as peoples gif 
me five dollarses it bane all right. Ay don't care if I 
never get out. [Exit, l. 

Iajcy (seated on couch with Tod). Have you seen 
the paper? 

Tod. Yes. I left it down in the kitchen. Thank 
goodness there's nothing in it about our being quaran- 
tined. If that came out in the paper it would ruin the 
dancing school forever. 

Enter Pansy and Dor. from l. 

Pansy. Ain't there no hope ? 

Monte (seated down r.). Yes, indeed. I feel sure 
we'll all be at liberty to-morrow. 

Pansy (seated on chaise-longue up r. c). I hope I 
don't ketch the smallpox or anything. It 'ud be so 
annoying when I'm right in the midst of the social season. 
Dorothy, fan me. (Dor. fans her.) 

Monte (jumping up suddenly). I've got an idea. 
(Goes to Marie at c.) Marie, have you got any lip 
rouge ? 

Marie. Lip rouge ? Ze insult. Of course I have not. 

Monte. Oh, then it's all off. 
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Marie (feeling lips). All off? No, monsieur, it do 
not feel all off. 

Monte. If I had a little red pi*int I could sneak into 
grandpa's room when he is asleep and put some smallpox 
dots on his face. That would scare him to death and 
keep him in bed until they let us out. 

Marie. Oh, ho! You vant to make him think he's 
got the smallpox. 

Monte. Yes. If I just had a stick of red paint. 

Marie. Veil, I think I have a little stick of lip paint. 
Vait, I'll see. [Exit, l. 

Lucy (coming to Monte). Sh ! Don't let Mrs. Hop- 
scotch hear you. 

Monte. Whatever happens we must keep her and 
grandpa apart. 

Pansy. Seems like this is a regular countiy fair with 
all the strange people you've got quarantined here. 
Where's the old man who was dancing with the right 
foot, so! (Rises.) 

Lucy (at l. c). What old man? 

Pansy (at rear c). You know, the one who 

(Imitates dancing.) 

Monte (at r. c). Sure, you know, Lucy. The one 

who (Imitates dancing.) 

Lucy. Oh, yes, of course. He always 

( Imita tes dancing. ) 

Pansy. He's the funniest old thing. He jumped 
around like a chicken with its head cut off. Acted to 
me like he wasn't right. 

Monte. That's right. He isn't. 

Pansy. Isn't what, right? You mean he's crazy? 

Dor. Mr. Ray ! He's your grandfather. 

Monte. I know he is. But he's a little batty just the 
same. Just has little spells of mental aberration. 

Dor. It must run in the family. 

Monte. Stung! (To Pansy.) But you mustn't 
mind him. Don't pay any attention to what he says. 
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Pansy. A crazy man in the house ! {Sinks on chaise- 
longue. ) Quarantined with a crazy man ! Oh, my 
nerves, my nerves ! Dorothy, fan me ! 

Enter Marie from l. with stick of lip rouge, 

Marie. I find him. There! {Gives it to Monte.) 

Monte. This will keep grandpa perfectly safe for a 
day or two. 

Pansy. What are you going to do ? 

Monte. Tm going to give him the smallpox. 

Pansy. Oh, you assassinator! My life's in danger! 
Fan me, Dorothy ! 

Monte. We want to keep him in bed until we are 
ready to leave. I'm going to spot his face with red 
paint, that's all. 

Tod. I know a better way. Steal his clothes. 

Monte. Good. I'll do both. {At door r.) I gtiess 
we can get rid of grandpa all right ! [Exit, r. 

Pansy. You don't think any of us has really been 
exposed to smallpox, do you? 

Lucy. Certainly not, madame. The health officer 
will come to-morrow and we shall be free. 

Pansy. I hope so. I ain't never been vaccinated and 
I'm scared to death of things like smallpox. It 'ud mar 
my beauty. 

Marie {going to her, r. of chaise-longue). Zere is 
no danger of that, madame. 

Dor. {at l. of chaise-longue). Certainly not. 

Pansy. I'm all upset. Fan me, Dorothy ! 

ToD. We might have a little music. 

{Specialty introduced.) 

Lucy. Sh! Be quiet. I'm so afraid you'll waken 
grandpa. 

Enter Monte front r. with trousers and coat of Otis. 

Monte {dramatically). I've done the deed. 

Lucy. Was he asleep? 

Monte. 

He was, as calm and gentle as a babe, 
> And while he slept, I did the desperate deed. 
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Tod. You got his clothes, did you? Good boy. 

Monte. Yes, and I pitted his face. When he looks 
in the glass he'll think he's got the hydrophobia. Now 
to hide the evidence of my crime. [Exit, l. 

Lucy (on couch with Tod). Oh, what a night this 
has been! 

Enter McC. from c. e. 

McC. Where's the ould gentleman? 

Lucy {down l.). He's gone to bed. 

McC. I have a message for him. 

.Tod. You can give it to him in the morning. We 
can't disturb him to-night. 

McC. But I have orders from Mr. Glenroy. 

Tod (coming to McC. at c). From Matthew Glen- 
roy? 

McC. Yis, sor. 

Lucy (at l. c). Who is Matthew Glenroy, Tod? 

Tod. He's the head of the city Board of Health. 

McC. He tould me to come back here and see if any 
of yeez had been exposed to the disease. 

•Lucy. We have not. 

Pansy (up r.). Certainly not. 

Tod. Emphatically, no ! 

Marie. We don't look as if we had the smallpox, 
do we ? 

McC. And how do folks look when they have it? 

Pansy. They have horrid red spots all over their 
faces. 

McC. (crossing to Lucy, looks at her closely), I 
don't think you've been exposed. (Looks at Tod.) 
You're all right. (Looks at Marie.) There's no red 
spots on your face except your lips and sure they're as 
red and swate as a couple of cherries. (Looks at Dor.) 
And you're all right. (Comes to Pansy.) 

Pansy. I'm sure I'm all right, ain't I, officer? 

McC. I dunno. (Looks at her closely.) Sure, yer 
face looks kind o' funny to me. 

Pansy (indignantly). Funny? The idea! I'd have 
you know it always looks that way. 
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McC Yer all right. {Looks around.) Where's the 
rest of the bunch? 

Tod {going to l. and calling), Monte, Monte! 

Monte {outside l.). In a minute. 

Lucy {to McC. at c). Well, what did Mr. Glenroy 
say you were to do in case none of us had been exposed? 

McC. Well, if none of yeez have been exposed it's 
all off. 

Others. What's all off? 

McC. The quarantine. 

Pansy. You mean that we can go home? 

McC. Sure. {All talk joy f idly in pantomime.) 

Pansy. Come, Dorothy, let us get our things. 
{Crosses to l.) Let us leave this horrible place forever. 

[Exit, L., followed by Dor. 

Lucy. I feel sure, officer, that no one has been ex- 
posed. 

McC. The ould man must 'a' had a aw^ful pull with 
the Board of Health. But orders is orders and I donie 
me duty as I seen it. He says if y' ain't been exposed 
that the quarantine's all off. 

Enter Monte from l. with the trousers and coat of Otis, 

Monte. What's that? Say it again, and say it slow. 

McC. I says the quarantine's over if y' ain't been 
exposed. Lemme look at you. {Looks at Monte down 
L.) You ain't broke out. You're all right. 

Enter Kloompy from l. 

Monte. Hurray! {Throws trousers and coat up in 
the air. ) Hurray ! 

Kloompy {catching the trousers), Vot bane matter? 

McC. Here's another one. Come here, Norway, and 
lemme look at you. 

Kloompy {coming c. to him). Don't you bane makin' 
a smash on me. I bane got a feller already. 

McC. Lemme look at your face. 

Kloompy {smiling at him). Ain't it a nice von? You 
bane goin' to tak my picture ? 
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McC. It looks like a scrambled egg, but it's all right. 
Tod (down r. with Lucy). I told you it was O. K. 
Nobody's been exposed. 

Enter Pansy and Dor. from l. They wear cloaks and 
hats and Dor. carries a grip. They remain up l. 

Kloompy {at L. c). Vere's der old man? I vant to 
give him dese clothes. 

. McC. {at c). Of course; I almost forgot the ould 
man. Where is he? 

Marie {at piano, up r.). He's asleep. 

Monte {down l.). And he mustn't be disturbed. 

Otis {off stage at r.). Monte, Monte, where in 
thunder are my clothes ? 

Pansy {up l.). Come, Dorothy, we must go home at 
once. 

McC. Just a minute, ma'am, and it'll be all right. 
But Fve got to have a look at the ould man. 

Monte {weakly). It's all oif. If he gets a look at 
grandpa, it's all off. {Sinks on couch.) 

Kloompy {near him). Der old man vill not coom out. 
I got his clothes. 

Otis {yelling). Monte, Monte, where in thunder are 
you? 

{Lively music. Enter Otis from r. wearing nightcap 
and wrapped in a bedspread, his face spotted with 
red. Ladies all scream. ) 

Monte. Good-night ! 

McC. The spots! 

Otis {down r. c). Gimme my clothes! {Grabs one 
leg of trousers from Kloompy. She holds the other.) 
Gimme my clothes ! 

{Both pull, the trousers part in middle and Otis and 
Kloompy stagger backwards.) 

McC. Back to your rooms. {Goes to rear, speaks off 
c, E.) Boys, surround the house again. The ould man's 
got the smallpox. 
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Pansy (screaming and fainting on chaise-longue). Ah! 
McC. The whole bunch of yeez is quarantined again ! 



QUICK CURTAIN 

(Monte on couch down l. ;'Kloompy, l. c. ; Dor. up 
L. ; McC. up c. ; Pansy fainted on chaise-longue 
attended by Marie ; Tod and Lucy down R. Otis, 
R. c.) 
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ACT III 

SCENE. — Same as Acts I and II. Time, the next 
morning. Lights on stage are not lit. 

(Tod is discovered at rise of curtain seated in front of 
door R. dressed in cook's cap and apron, chopping 
cabbage viciously in a wooden bowL After a pause, 
enter Dor. from l.) 

Dor. Good-morning, cook. 

Tod. Morning. 

Dor. How is Mr. Hammerhead this morning? 

Tod. Hammerhead? I'd like to do it. He's in bed 
and Monte and Lucy are with him, holding hands. 

Dor. Why shouldn't they hold hands? They're mar- 
ried! 

Tod. That's no reason why they should act like a 
couple of love-sick poodle dogs, is it? ^ 

Dor. Cook, I think your language is rather question- 
able, to say the least. 

Tod {exasperated). Don't call me cook. 

Dor. You wouldn't expect me to call you by your 
name, would you ? 

ToD. No, I don't suppose so. If this thing keeps up 
much longer I won't have any name, I won't have any 
dancing-school, I won't have any wife! 

Dor. Is that lady in there {pointing r.) your wife? 

Tod. I was under that impression. 

Dor. But she's Monte's wife. Is she a Mormon? 

Tod. You don't understand. It's a secret. She isn't 
really Monte's wife. I just loaned her to him. 

Dor. Sir! {Turns back on him and starts to exit L.) 

ToD. Wait a minute. Get the thing straight. Monte 
and I are old friends. We were college chums, boyhood 
pals, bachelor cronies. We shared and shared alike. 
What was his was mine. What was mine was his. 

Dor. Even your wife? 

57 
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Tod. No, of course not. You see, it's this way. 
Monte's grandfather insisted on his getting married, but 
he lost his girl some way — she deserted him or some- 
thing; Fm not sure about that part of it. 

Dor. Go on, go on. I know all about that. 

Tod. Well, the old gentleman said he'd cut off Monte's 
allowance if he didn't get married at once. So he wrote 
back and said he was married. 

Dor. Oh, I see. And when Mr. Hammerhead dropped 
in on him he had to produce the wife. 

Tod. Exactly. He begged me to lend him my Lucy. 
In a moment of folly I consented. 

Dor. Then Monte's not really married at all. 

Tod. Of course not. 

Dor. (giving a long sigh of relief). Oh! 

Enter Pansy from l. in morning dress and cap. 

Pansy. Dorothy, ain't it most time for me to begin 
my exercises ? 

Dor. Yes, madame. 

Pansy. I start- right here. (Leaps up and down 
counting.) One, two, three; one, two, three (etc.). 

(Does gymnastics.) 

Ejtter Kloompy from l. with trousers of Otis. 

Kloompy (looking at Pansy a moment or two, then, 
beginning to imitate her at l.). Von, two, tree. (Etc.) 

Tod (going to Kloompy). What do you think you are 
doing? 

Kloompy. Ay bane dancing, ain't it? Ay dink dot's 
a purty fine dance. Ay dance mooch better mit a part- 
ner. (Takes Tod and forces him to leap up and down 
with her, counting.) Von, two, tree! 

Enter Monte from r. 

Monte (looking at them). Hello, what's the matter? 
Everybody gone dippy? 

Pansy (continuing stunts). I'm practising my exer- 
cises. 
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Kloompy. Und me also. 

Monte. Here, grandpa wants his 



{Grabs trousers.) 
Kloompy. Ay mended dem for him. Five dollars. 

(Holds out hand to Monte.) 
Monte. Here's a quarter. 

{Gives it to her and exits r. with trousers,) 
Kloompy {going to Too). Ay vant five dollar. 
{Extends hand.) 

Tod {downh.).. What for? 

Kloompy. If I don't get him, I spill der beans. 

Tod. What d' y' mean, spill the beans ? 

Kloompy. I'll dell der old man dot you're der meesus' 
husband. 

Tod. There's five for you. {Gives it to her.) I'll 
charge that up to Monte. [Exit Kloompy at l. 

Pansy {going to window still exercising). Oh, I 
could just die doing this. 

Dor. {at window). Oh, see^that man! {Points out 
of window.) I do believe he took your picture. 

Pansy. He did? Oh, the insolence of him. He 
orter be arrested, so he ort. 

Ejtter McC. from c. e. 

McC. Morning, folks. 

Others {sullenly). Morning. 

McC. Don't any of yeez go near the ould man. It's 
a dangerous case. I niver saw any one break out like he 
did. 

ToD. You should have seen me break out. 

McC. Faith, I did and I brung you back. Well, all 
of yeez want to get ready, fer the doctor's comin' at ten 
o'clock and he's goin' to vaccinate the whole bunch. And 
ye got to be fumigated too, whatever that is. 

Pansy. I won't do it. I'm Mrs. Pansy Hopscotch 
vi Kedzie Avenue, and I won't submit to such treatment 
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Tod (down l.). The old man hasn't got the smallpox. 

McC. Didn't I see the marks wid me own eyes ? 

Tod. That was all a mistake, an hallucination. 

McC. Sure, I know marks whin I see them, and them 
was marks! 

ToD. That was only red spots before your eyes, 
officer. I tell you that Mr. Hammerhead is as well as 
you are. 

Enter Otis from r. Others all run to l. 

McC. Here, you get back in bed; you got the small- 
pox. 

Otis. You're dreaming. Do you see anything wrong 
with me? 

McC. What became of the marks on your face? The 
spots, the awful red and purple spots. 

Otis. Spots? There are no spots on my face. 

McC. I'll have to report to the doctor. {Goes to 
c. E.) First he's got them and thin he ain't. Sure, I 
dunno what to belave at all, at all. But all of yeez has 
got to be vaccinated and fumigated all the same. 

[Exit, c. E. 

Otis. Ah, cook, I see you're chopping the cabbage 
for dinner. You'd better go down in the kitchen and 
chop. 

Tod. This cook chops wherever he pleases. 

Otis (rushing at him). He does, does he? 

(Pulls him to door l.) 

Tod. But just now he pleases to chop in the kitchen. 

[Exit, L. 

Pansy (up r.). That's the crazy man, Dorothy. 

Don't leave me alone with him. He might get violent. 

(Goes through gymnastic exercises.) 

Otis (down l.). That's the craziest cook I ever saw, 
and the policeman is just as bad talking about red and 
purple spots. I wonder if I could have wandered into 
a private sanitarium by mistake. Everybody seems 
crazy. (Turns and sees Pansy exercising,) Oh, look 
at that! Will you look ?it that? (Starts tQWt^^rd her,) 
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Pansy (screaming). Don't touch me, don't touch 
me! 

Otis. I ain't touchin' you. Say, do you see any spots 
on my face? Any pui*ple or red elephants or tigers or 
anything like that? 

Pansy. Oh, he's getting violent. What'll I do? 

Otis. Do you? 

Pansy. No, I don't think I see any elephants or 
tigers, but I'm sure there's a little pink ostrich running 
around your ear. 

Otis (looking at her, pauses, lifts hand to ear). 
There is? 

Pansy (edging toward door l.). And there's a red, 
white and blue sky-rocket just exploded on the top of 
your head. 

(Gives a wild laugh and runs out at l.) 

Otis. Dorothy May, tell me, am I in my grandson's 
house or not ? 

Dor. Oh, don't ask me. I don't know. 

Otis. Do Monte and his wife live in this house or 
not? 

Dor. Monte and his wife? (Laughs.) Monte's 
wife? (Laughs and exits l.) 

Otis (standing looking after her, pauses, then looks 
front), I think everybody in the house is as crazy as a 
loon, and I don't feel just right myself. 

[Exit, R., muttering and shaking head. 

Enter Marie from l. 

Marie. Oh, ze dreadful smell. I cannot stand it at 
all. 

Enter Lucy from r. 

Lucy. What is it, Marie ? 

Marie. Zey bring ze leetla shovels down-stairs and 
zey put some powder on it and set fire to eet, and such a 
smell ! Oh, I cannot stand it at all. 

Lucy. They're fumigating, that's all. Where's Tod? 

Marie. Ze old gentleman sent him down to ze 
kitchen, madame. Ma foi, it's pretty 'ard on Monsieur 
Tod. 
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Lucy. The poor fellow. Til go down-stairs and see 
if I can cheer him up a bit. \Exit, l. 

Enter McC. from c. e. 

McC. Ah, ha, is it yerself , darlin' ? 

Marie. Darlin' indeed? You are verra familiar, 
sare. 

McC. It just slipped out, mavoumeen. 

Marie. Zen be a leetla more careful in ze future. 

McC (coming tozvard her). Now, Marie 

Marie. A leetla more distance, if you please. I am 
verra, verra angry with you. 

McC. Angry with me? Why, what have I done? 

Marie. Ze fumigation, ze vaccination, ze {hesitating) 
ze exasperation. 

McC. Well, I got me duty to do, ain't I ? I seen me 
dooty and I done it. The ould man's got the smallpox. 

Marie. No, no, no! He has not got smallpox. It 
was all a practical joke. 

McC. But I saw the marks on his face. 

Marie. Zat mooch I know, but what made ze marks, 
sare? Zis leetla stick of lip rouge, zis made the marks. 

(Shows it.) 

McC. So that's why they disappeared this morning, 
is it? 

Marie. Certainment ! Monsieur Monte he go ze old 
gentleman ven he sleeps and makes a leetla dot here 
(dots McC.'s face) and a leetla dot here, and anuzzer 
von here, and here, and here. (Laughs at him.) Now, 
you look like you got ze smallpox. 

McC. Then it was all a joke, was it? 

Marie. It was. 

McC. Then if no one has been exposed sure I'll have 
to see the health department and make a report to them 
and then they'll lift the quarantine, so they will. I'd 
better hurry to the office before the doctor comes to 
vaccinate the whole boonch. 

Marie. Oh, yes, hurry, hurry. Ve do not vant ze 
vaccination. (Hurries him off at c. e.) 
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Enter Monte from r. 

Monte. Marie, will you do me a favor? 

Marie. Oh, yes, monsieur. I love to do favors — 
{pausing, looks at him coquettishly) for you ! 

Monte. Then find Miss Dorothy May for me and 
ask her if I can speak to her for a few minutes. 

Marie (disappointed). Oh, zat is the favor, eh? 

Monte. Yes, please. 

Marie (going to l.). Very well, monsieur. [Exit, l. 

Monte. I think I've got grandpa quieted down for a 
while at least and now to explain everything to Dorothy. 

Enter Dor. from l. 

Dor. You wish to speak to me ? 
Monte. Yes, Dorothy, I have a confession to make. 
Dor. My logic says I shouldn't listen to you. 
Monte. But your heart — what does that say? 
Dor. It says yes. Trust him ! That's what my heart 
says. 
Monte (about to embrace her). Dorothy! 
Dor. Monte ! 

Enter Lucy and Tod from l., quickly. 

Monte. Darn ! 

Lucy. Oh, we beg your pardon, don't we. Tod? 

Monte. I was just going to explain everything to 
Dorothy. 

Dor. You don't need to, Monte. I know all. 

Monte. You know that we're not married? I mean 
Lucy and I. 

Dor. Of course. Mr. Hunter told me all about it 
this morning. 

Monte. And you're not angry with me, Dorothy? 

Dor. Not exactly. But there are several things you've 
got to explain. 

Tod. Leave it to Monte ; he's the best little explainer 
in Qiicago. 

Monte. Come into the conservatory and I'll do m)/ 
best (Leads her to u) 
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Lucy (on couch down l.). But suppose grandpa 
comes out. 

Monte. Oh, gag grandpa! Come on, Dorothy. 

(Leads her out at l.) 

Tod (sitting beside Lucy). Lucy, we've got to get rid 
of that old man. 

Lucy. But we can't expose Monte. 

Tod. I dare say that your share in this business is 
pleasant enough, and so is Monte's, but what about me? 
(She laughs.) Oh, you can laugh, but I fail to see the 
joke. Now this cook business is just about capping the 
climax. That old man's got to leave my house or I will 
tell everything. 

Lucy. But how can he leave? How can any of us 
leave? We're quarantined. 

Tod. And it's all Monte's fault. He had no business 
painting up his grandfather like a circus clown. If it 
hadn't been for those spots on grandpa's face we'd be out 
of quarantine this morning. 

Lucy. You'd better call up the Board of Health and 
explain that it was all a joke. 

Tod. And then Monte's too darned affectionate. He 
pretends to be your husband, but he carries the part too 
far. 

Lucy (taking his hands). Now, Toddy, you mustn't 
be jealous. You know I'm yours and yours alone. 

Enter Otis at r. He stands watching them unobserved. 

Tod. And you don't love any one else but me ? 
Lucy. Of course not. 
Tod. Darling! 
Qtis. What ! 

(Tod and Lucy start up; Lucy runs to r., Otis comes 
to c.) 

Tod. Well, what of It? 

Otis (furiously). What right have you got to make 
love to my grandson's wife ? 

Tod. I've got every right in the world. 
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Otis (grabbing him). You have, have you? 

Lucy. What are you going to do? 

Otis. I'm going to thrash the scoundrel, Fm going 
to protect the honor of my house. 

Tod. Let me alone. (Jerks away.) This thing has 
gone far enough. I'll tell everything. 

Lucy. No, no, leave it to me. (Goes to Otis at c.) 
Grandpa, dear, grandpa, you are mistaken, indeed you 
are. You see it's this way. This poor man is an orphan. 

Tod (down l.). An orphan? 

Lucy. Yes, you are an orphan, aren't you? 

Tod. Oh, yes, I believe I am. 

Lucy (at r. c). And he has just had bad news. 
Didn't you? (Tod nods solemnly.) And it upset you, 
didn't it? 

Tod. Something upset me. 

Lucy. And he's greatly in need of sympathy. I was 
being sympathetic, that's all. 

Otis. Enough! I've had enough. Madam, I'll deal 
with you later. As for you, sir, t)ack to the kitchen. 
(Starts toward him; Tod runs to door l.) Her husband 
shall settle with you. To the kitchen ! (Tod and Lucy 
blow each other kisses.) Ah! (Rushes at Tod who 
runs out l., shutting door in the face of Otis.) Now, 
madame ! 

(Seises Lucy by wrist and drags her down stage c.) 

Lucy. Don't! You hurt me. 

Otis. Hurt you? Ha, ha, ha! What does conduct 
like yours deserve? At last I have found you out. 
(Grabs her other wrist; she shrinks away.) Well may 
you shrink from me. Hurt you ? No, I'll leave that to 
your poor, innocent, tmsuspecting husband. 

Lucy. Mr. Hammerhead, I am innocent. Indeed I 
am. Let me explain. You have been deceived. 

Otis. No, no, you couldn't deceive me; you have 
deceived your poor, innocent husband, but not me. No, 
no — ^not me. 

Lucy. It's all a mistake. 

Otis. A mistake, eh? (Forces her to door r.) Into 
that room. 
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Lucy. What are you going to do? 

Otis. Keep you there until your husband settles with 
that cook. (Pushes her in r. and pretends to lock the 
door. ) Now to find a pistol. 1*11 borrow a gun from the 
guard outside and Monte can kill that cook and protect 
the honor of the family name. [Exit, c. e. 

Enter Monte from l. with Dor. on his arm, 

Monte. And you must try and persuade grandpa to 
return to Yellow Bud just as soon as we get out of this 
quarantine. 

Dor. rU do anything you say, Monte. But he will 
be furious when he learns that you have deceived him. 

Monte {on couch down l.). Are you afraid, 
Dorothy ? 

Dor. {on couch). Not when you are with me, Monte. 

Monte. Of course there'll be an awful row when 
he finds it out, but when it blows over V\\ get married 
again. 

Dor. Again ? 

Monte. No, no, for the first, last and only time. 
You and I, Dorothy, just you and I, and if he wants to 
cut off my allowance let him go ahead and cut. 

{Puts arm around her.) 

Dor. {with her head on his shoulder). Oh, Monte, I 
am so happy. 

Enter Otis from c. e. with revolver. He watches them. 

Monte {about to kiss her). Dorothy! 
Otis. Monte ! 

{They jump up; Dor. stands between the two men.) 

Monte. Grandpa ! 

Otis. Deceiver! Get out of my line of fire and let 
me shoot him on the spot. 

(Monte holds her fan in front of his face and cowers 
at L.) 

Dor. No, no, Mr. Hammerhead, don't shoot! 
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Monte. No, no, don't shoot. Whatever else you do, 
don't shoot. 

Otis. Silence, I'm done with you forever. After all 
the kindness I've lavished on you, this is your gratitude. 
Hence, and never let me look upon your face again. 
Hence, sir, we are strangers! Hence! 

Monte (backing to door l.). Don't shoot, I'm henc- 
ing, I'm hencing just as fast as I can. 

Otis. Go, sir, go! Before I forget myself and com- 
mit murder. Go, go ! 

Monte. Go, going, gone! (Dodges out at l.) 

Otis. And as for you, Dorothy May, I'm ashamed 
of you. A nice little girl like you allowing that 
scoundrel to make love to you. 

Dor. I think you're a mean, cruel, heartless old man, 
so I do. And I'm going right after Monte and we'll 
start again just where we left off. (At door l.) So 
there! (Stamps foot at him and exits l.) 

Enter Kloompy from c. e. She starts to exit R. 

Otis. Halt ! Who goes there ? 

(Waves revolver around.) 

Kloompy (down r.). Yumping yiminy, he's got a 
resolver. Don't make it shoot, meester, votever hap- 
pens, don't make it shoot. (Kneels to him.) Ay didn't 
done it, it bane der odder feller, it vasn't me ! 

Otis. What wasn't you? Speak, tell me everything. 
Quick, or I'll blow you inside out. 

(Points revolver at her.) 

Kloompy. Oh, meester, don't let it shoot. Vait a 
minute, listen good to me und I'll spill der beans. 

(Crawls to him on her knees.) 

Otis. Spill the beans? What beans? 

Kloompy. Yah, I dells you everydings. All about 
der meesus und der meester und a coople of husbands 
und der cook und everydings. Der meesus (rising) you 
dink she 43 married by your ^randspn, don't you ? 
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Otis. Would it were not true. 

Kloompy. She ain't. She's married by der odder 
feller. Him mit der cook's apron on; he's der boss. 

Otis. And my grandson, where's his wife? 

Kloompy. He don't got none yet already, but he's 
made google eyes at me a coople of times. 

Otis. If he marries you he'll never get another cent 
from me as long as he lives. 

Enter Monte and Dor. from l. 

Monte. But how about the case if I marry little 

Dorothy May? 

Otis. You don't mean (Pauses.) 

Monte. Yes, sir, that's exactly what I do mean. 

(They kneel at l.) I've never been married in my life, 

but I'm going to be just as soon as the quarantine is 

lifted. Forgive us ! 

Enter Lucy and Tod from r. 

Lucy and Tod. Forgive them! (Kneel at r.) 
Otis. So the young rascal's never been married at all ? 
Monte. Not yet. 

(Kloompy at rear l.) 

Otis. Well, you're growing older every minute. Why 
don't you get a hustle on you? (All rise.) 

Monte. I have, grandpa. Allow me to present my 
future wife. 

Otis (shaking hands with them). Well, it's all right, 
Monte. I forgive you. But I'll never forgive that cook. 

Monte. He's my best friend, my pal and chum, Mr. 
Tod Hunter. 

Lucy. And Mrs. Tod Hunter. 

Otis (shaking hands with them). 1 guess I was a 
little rough with you, wasn't I? 

Lucy. Oh, we'll forgive you, won't we. Tod? 

Tod. Of course. 

Otis. Then I move we all go out and have a big din- 
ner at the hotel. 

Mqnte, You forget we're still in quarantine, 
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Kloompy {looking otit of window). Der policeman 
feller he bane coming. 
Tod. Maybe he'll let us out. 

Enter McC. from c. e. 

McC. The boss says that the cook in the hospital 
never had the smallpox at all. He had the chicken-pox. 

All. The chicken-pox? 

McC. So that lifts the quarantine. Tve sent the 
guards away and you can all do as you like. 

Enter Pansy and Marie from l. 

Pansy. What's that you say ? Kin I go home ? 
McC. Sure. 

(Pansy runs out at l.) 

Marie. Veil, if there is no more quarantine, for vy 
do you vait, sare ? 
McC. Who, me? 
Marie. Oui. 
McC. I'm waiting to learn the rest of that dance. 

Enter Pansy from l. with hat, cloak and grip. 

Pansy. Come, Dorothy, take the grip. 

Dor. Pardon me, madame, I have resigned. 

Pansy. Resigned ? 

Dor. I'm going to be married. 

Pansy. But I hired you for the season ; you are en- 
gaged to me. 

Monte. Pardon me, Mrs. Hotscotch, she's engaged 
to me ! 
^ Pansy. Well, come and see me before you get mar- 
ried. I got a whole lot of advice to give you. I've got 
to^ hurry home now. Good-bye, all. I'm going to lunch 
with a general. [Exit, c. e. 

Otis. General delivery. 
^ Marie (at c, to McC, who is r. c). Veil, if mon- 
sieur desires to learn ze leetla dance (Soft music) 

Otis. First put out the left foot, so ! (At l. c.) 

(All point left foot.) 
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Lucy {down r. with Tod), Then a little balance, and 
the right foot, so! (All dance as indicated.) 

Monte {down l. with Dor.). Take a little dip and 
twirl around, so ! 

{The music plays faster. All dance faster and faster 
as the curtain falls. Kloompy dances with Otis, 
and the other couples pair off as) 
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LOST— A CHAPERON 

A Comedy in Three Acts by Courtney Bruerton and W. S. Maulsby, 
Six male, nine female characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, an in- 
terior and an exterior. Plays a full evening. A lot of college girls in 
camp lose their chaperon for twenty-four hours, and are provided by a 
camp of college boys across the lake with plenty of excitement. The parts 
are all good, the situations are very funny and the lines full of laughs. 
Recommended for high-school performance. Frice^ 2J cents 

THE PRIVATE TUTOR 

A Farce in Three Acts by E. J. Whisler. Five male, three female char- 
acters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two simple interiors. Plays two hours. 
Tells of the endeavors of two college boys to disguise the fact that they have 
been " rusticated " from the family of one of them. Hans Dinklederfer, 
the leader of a German band, trying to make good in the character of a 
private tutor, is a scream. All the parts are good. A capital high-school 
play. Frice^ 2J cents 

THE REBELLION OF MRS. BARCLAY 

A Comedy of Domestic \Life in Two Acts by May E. Countryman. 
Three male, six female characters. Costumes, modern; scenery, easy 
interiors. Plays one hour and three-quarters. A clever and amusing 
comedy with all the parts evenly good. There are many Mr. Barclays all 
over this country, and Mrs. Barclay's method of curing her particular one 
will be sympathetically received. Good Irish comedy parts, male and fe- 
male. Strongly recommended. Pricct 2j cents 

THE TRAMPS' CONVENTION 

An Entertainment in One Scene for Male Characters Only by Jessie A. 
Kelley. Seventeen male characters. Costumes, typical tramp dress; 
scenery, unimportant. Plays an hour and a half. An entertainment in 
the vaudeville class, with possibilities of unlimited fun. Music can be in- 
troduced, if desired, though this is not necessary. The opening is very 
funny and original and the finish — The Ananias Club — can be worked up 
to any extent. Strongly recommended. Price, 2^ cents 

THE DAY THAT LINCOLN DIED 

A Play in One Act by Prescott Warren and Will Hutchins. Five male, 
two female characters. Costumes, modern ; scene, an easy exterior. Plays 
thirty minutes. A very effective play suited for a Lincoln Day entertain- 
ment. It offers plenty of comedy, and is a piece that we can heartily 
recommend. Professional stage-rights reserved. PricCy 2^ cents 

PA'S NEW HOUSEKEEPER 

A Farce in One Act by Charles S. Bird. Three male, two female char- 
acters. Modern costumes ; scenery, a simple interior or none at all. Plays 
forty minutes. Jack Brown, visiting his chum, is tempted by his success 
in college theatricals to make up in the character of the new housekeeper, 
an attractive widow, who is expected but does not arrive. He takes in 
everybody and mixes things up generally. All the parts are first rate and 
the piece full of laughs. Strongly recommended. Price^ /j- cents 
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HUSBANDS ON APPROVAL 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By W, M, Blatt 
Six males, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. 
Plays a full evening. Nancy has a theory that a girl ought to know more 
about a man than is usual before she becomes engaged to him, so she in- 
vites four of her admirers to spend a month as guests in her family. One 
becomes engaged to her sister, another to the housemaid, and the third to 
her mother, but she manages to save the fourth. Refined Irish comedy 
part. Strongly recommended. Royalty for amateur performance, If^io.oo 
for one, ]f( 15.00 for two performances. 

Price, SO cents 

CHARACTERS 

Nancy Gi.ov'EKt juveniie lead, 

Rita Glovkr, her sister ; ingenue. 

Mrs. Glover, her mother; about forty. 

Catherine, a handsome Irish girl of twenty ; maid, 

Hamilton Seaver, an aristocratic, self satisfied and good-looking 

man of twenty-one. 
Robert Devon, a good-looking, agreeable man of twenty-three. 
Col. Maynard Rowe, a soldierly man of indefinite age, 
Richard Fitzgerald, a handsome, rollicking, careless Irishman^ 

about twenty-five. 
Samuel Rutherford Glover, a boy of nineteen : college type, 
Kratz, a German mechanic, in working clothes and with straggling 

chin beard, 

A CASE FOR SHERLOCK HOLMES 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 
Ten female characters. Costumes modern; scene, an easy interior. 
Plays one and a half hours. Eugenia Michalford plans to have hef 
bridesmaids' supper at her aunt's, who is the keeper of a lighthouse away 
off on a remote island. The merry party run into exciting times pro- 
vided by Jerry Hautch, a fugitive from justice, who is thought to have 
taken refuge on the island. Helen Pinckley, a born detective, under- 
takes his capture and detects almost everything except the criminal 
Bright, breezy and amusing ; recommended for schools. 
Price, 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Eugenia Michalford, the bride. 

Wilifred Sherman, the maid of honor. 

Olive Lovering 

Helen Pinckley 

Julia Marden 

Ruth Winship 

EsTELLE Freeman 

Margaret Mallory I 

Cyrene Whitcomb, Eugenia's auni* 

Lavinia, sixteen years Old, 



► bridesmaids. 
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J1. 01. Pitiero'$ Plays 

Prie«, 50 Z€:vU Each 



Min.niANNFI S'*^ ^ ^"^ -^°^- Bis mAlM, five femalM. 
miwiinniiijit Coatumea, modem: scenarT, three Interlon. 
FUyitwouidaludf boars. 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH ^^» %,^,^ 

males, fire females. Costumes, modern: scenery, all interiors. 
FlAfS a fall evening. 

™PROFLMIATF ?^y**^ Ponr Acts. Seyen malfls. live 
riiUrijlUAlEi females. Scenery, three interiors, rather 
•laborate ; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS S^'-^fe^J^.^''&t^"S.r»5: 

em; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY liJJt'"^S'S^S?i 

females. Costumes, modem: scenery, three interiors. Plays a 
full evening. 

SWFFT I AVFNriFR Comedyln Three Acts. Seven males, 
OTfEiDl LJlTEillUEiIi four females. Scene, a single interior! 
Oostumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 

mTfillNnFRRAI T comedy in Four Acts. Ten males, 
inunUCIVDULil nine females. Scenery, three interi- 
ors; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

™TIMF^ Comedy in Four Acts. Six males, seven females. 
1 iiti&jU Scene, a single interior ; costumes, modern. Plays 
a full evening. 

mWFAITFR ^FY Come4y in Three Acts. Eight males, 
Tf CiAIlCiIV OCtA. eight females. Costumes, modern; 
■oenery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE ^Ztl^^,,r'^^^T.r^^: 

Oostumes, modern ; scene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Walttx H^. JIafeer Sc Company 

No. 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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AQ TAII I IKT IT Comedy in Five Acts. Thirteen nutlet, four 
jl^ IVU MAI4 II females. Oottnmes, pictoretque ; tcenery, t^ 
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CAMITIP I>rama In Fire Acts. Nine males, fire femalei. Ges- 
n m U4 lm tomes, modem ; scenery, varied. jPlays a full evening. 

INAAIf AV ^^7 ^^ ^^^ -^^^B- Thirteen males, three females. 
muVillAII Scenery varied ; costumes, Greek. Plays a full evening. 

MAP¥ ^TIlAffT Tragedy in ^ve Acts. Thirteen males, four fe- 
JaiUll ^lUitBl males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

TBB MERCHANT OP YEWCE SSgS^fh*?e!'Cll?e1: ^l^r 

piotoresque ; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. 

DirHPTIFIT Play in Five Acts. Fifteen males, two females. Bcen- 
WvUCWliU ery elaborate; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
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THP DIVAT ^ Comedy in Five Acts. Nine males, five females. 
llUi All ALriJ Scenery varied; costumes of the period. Plays a 
full evening. 
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three females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, varied. Plays a 
full evening. 
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Till? A M A TflNQ ^<^<)e in Three Acts. Seven males, hre f e- 
lIIEi AlflAlivriliJ males. Oostumes, modern; scenery , not 
difficult. Plays 'a fall evening. 

THE CABINET MINISTER S^tS/StaflUlS: IS" 

tnmes, modem society; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

HANriY fllPIT ^c^f<2^^ Three Acts. 9ev«n males, four fe- 
£r/miiLrl 1/1 VIk males. Costumes, rtiodern; scenery, two inte- 
riors. Plays two hours and a halt. 

THE GAY LORD QUEX a^'^.SifelT^stJfm^rmStHf: 

scenery, two interiors apd an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

HIS HOUSE IN ORDER f^^^^^Irc^^^:^^^i 

scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

Till? lIAmV IIADCr Oomedy in Three Acts. Ten males, 
inC nUDDI nUliOC Ave females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery easy. Plays two hours and a half. 

ipf C Drama in Five Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costume9, 
****'^ modem; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

I AHV Rnf TNTTATT ^lay ^^ ^o^i" -A^c*8. Eight males, seven 
LAUI DUUPIllrUL females. Costumes, modern; aoen- 
ery, four interiors, not easy. Plays a full evening. 

I |«'|"|'V Drama in Four Acts and an Epilogue. Ten males, five 
IjEiI 1 1 females. Costumes, modem; scenery complicated, 
plays a full v.vening. 

mMAnTQTPATT Farce in Three Acfis. Twelve males, 
IflAUlOilUilEi four females. Costumes, modem; 
eeenery, all interior. Plays two hours and a half. 
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The Boy Scouts 



CHARACTERS 



Stewart Nipper, known as Nip, 

Fred Tuck, known as Tuck, 

Dick Randolph, the patrol leader, 

WoRTHiNGTON LEONARD, a rich boy, 

Tony Ardis. a poor boy. 

Jakie Stein, with business instincts. 

Chubby Childs, who don' t care if he is fat. 

Watermelon Jackson, a lazy coon. 

Mrs. Watermelon Jackson, and her seven little coons. {May be 

omitted. ) 
LiPPY Scudder, who thinks he s a hero* 
Bub Waldron, going on seven. 
Jack Hall, assistant patrol leader, 
PLUPY HiGGiNS, who Hkes to study, 
Lee Waldron, some athlete, 
Tom Redway, who plays the piano. 
Shorty. Harry, Charley, Will and Frank, other Boy Scouts, 

SYNOPSIS 

Act L— The meeting of the Boy Scouts of America. Nip and 

Tuck. r 1. o 

Act n.— a rehearsal in the gym. The stunts of the Scouts. 
Act HL— Same as Act L Swearing in the new tenderfoot. 
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COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

In selecting the different boys to portray the parts, it is best to 
have several *** reading" rehearsals, at which each boy reads 
several of the parts. Sometimes the most retiring boy in the com- 
pany makes the best mimic and can play tHe liveliest part. Let 
your first three or four rehearsals be mere "try-outs" and don't 
promise any one a certain part until you are absolutely sure that 
he is the best one for that part. 

Nip "should be played by a lively chap who can mimic an Ital- 
ian, an old woman, and burlesque a melodramatic cowboy hero. 
This part calls for careful acting and much quick movement. On 
first entrance he is dressed as a •• dago " organ-grinder in corduroy 
trousers (long), slouch hat, red bandana handkerchief, long black 
moustache, and a black box that looks Uke a grind-organ. Later 
he removes moustache, hat and box. For last entrance in Act I 
he wears a long, black dress with large red shawl, big bonnet,^ 
spectacles and large umbrella. In Act 11 he wears a cowboy play 
suit with large gun, etc. In Act III he wears the full uniform of a 
Boy Scout. 

Tuck should be as lively as Nip. It is best to have a singer for 
this part, but not absolutely essential, as some one else could sing 
the Indian Snake song in Act II. Both Nip and Tuck should 
have loud, clear speaking voices. In Act I he wears ordinary suit, 
but with a Uttle red monkey cap, tied under his chin. As Sally 
Jane he wears a caHco dress, a cloth coat, large hat, veil and has 
bag on arm. With this suit he may wear a •• wig " made from 
■ |iuffs, etc., easily procured at any 5 and 10 cent store. In Act II 
he wears the full costume of an Indian Chief with long head-dress 
of chicken feathers, hatchet and knife. In Act III he wears the 
full uniform of a Boy Scout. 

Dick Randolph should be played by a large toy with a quiet, 
though powerful voice. He always speaks with dignity and is a 
very likable fellow. In Act I he wears ordinary suit. Act II 
gym suit and Act III the suit of patrol leader of the Boy Scouts. 
" Worth Leonard should be played by a large boy with much 
acting ability. This is probably the most difficult part in the play 
and needs careful rehearsing. Every word must be learned per- 
fectly and spoken clearly. He wears in Act I a fine suit very up- 
to-date and college in style, loud hat-band, etc. Gym suit in Act 
II which on last entrance he changes to the same suit as in Act I. 
In Act III he wears the full uniform of a Boy Scout. 
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4 COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Tony Ardis wears a cheap, well worn suit with black jersey in 
Acts I and II. Torn cap. In Act III neat black suit and tie, his 
right arm in a sling and his head bandaged. This part calls for 
good acting and especial attention must be paid to the scene with 
Worth in Act II. 

Bub Waldron should be played by the smallest boy possible 
who can learn the lines and speak plainly. In Acts I and II he 
wears the ordinary suit of a kid of six. Sailor collar, big tie, kid's 
hat, etc. In Act III he may wear a Buster Brown suit. He plays 
the part loud and " sassy." 

Watermelon wears long trousers, ragged suit, big shoes, etc., 
in Acts I and II. Black face and wig. Always appears sleepy, 
speaks very slowly and walks lazily. Ya:wns frequently. If the 
actor practices very, very slow gestures he will get a laugh at every 
move. Wear very large old shoes. In Act III very loud suit, 
i-ed vest, yellow tie, plug hat and large bouquet and cane tied with 
red ribbon. 

Mrs. Watermelon wears a red calico dress with white shawl 
and large bright hat. This dress must appear stylish. Paint the 
face dark brown. Large earrings and chains (curtain) around 
neck and arms. Large bright parasol. This character does not 
speak, but must be able to do a clog dance on a sandy floor, or 
sing a coon song. 

The Little Watermelons. For these unimportant, but funny 
parts, have seven little coons (realj of different ages and heights. 
If real coons can't be obtained some little boys blacked up will 
answer, but the genuine article is funnier. They have no hnes to 
speak. 

Chubby. A very fat boy. (Pillows make good stuffing.) Act 
I ordinary suit. Act II clown suit. Act III Boy Scout uniform. 
Try to get a naturally fat boy for this part and let him dress well. 

Jakie, Tom, Lippy, Plupy and the others wear ordinary suits in 
Act I, gym suits in Act II and uniforms in Act III. 
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SYNOPSIS FOR PR.OGRAMME 

Act I. — The geneitil room of the Boy Scouts of America Op»»^- 
ing song, yell and motto. Watermelon, the lazy janitor, hunts tor 
his broom. Worth Leonard, the rich boy, and his forty dollar 
camera. The dago organ-grinder and his little monkey turn out 
to be Nip and Tuck, the two cut-ups. Worth proposes a new 
tenderfoot. Tony Ardis is also proposed. •? I don't associate 
vvitli washwomen's sons! " '• It's the man beneath the clothes 
that counts." Nip and Tuck decide to get even with Worth 
Leonard. Jakie says business is business, but decides that friend- 
sliipis better than business! Little Bub Waldron shows the patrol 
that he knows a thing or two, if he is a kid. Worth takes the 
picture of the patrol — with a disastrous result. Watermelon goes 
to sleep. "Three Cheers for the B. S. of A." Old Aunt Mandy 
from Scrugginsville and her little darter Sally Jane. Nip and 
Tuck. " And I guess that will hold you for a while ! " 

Act II. — The gymnasium. Chubby gets a pigs-foot sandwich 
and a piece of prune pie. Watermelon goes to sleep again. Heap 
Big Indian Chief on the trail of the Black-face. Handsome Hen- 
'nery, the Hero of Honolulu. •' Shaved, shaved ! " Little Moselle 
the Prairie Flower of Nevada, otherwise Watermelon the black 
janitor. The B. S. of A. do gym stunts. 

1. Pyramids. 

2. Spear fight on barrels. 

3. Flour grasp. 

4. Bub, the kid, shows how strong he is. 

5. Indian song by Tuck. " Skin the Snake." 

6. Polly contest. 

7. Blindfold boxing. 

Worth refuses to vote for Tony. *• Remember the Fourth Scout 
Law." Worth insults Tony and is reprimanded by Dick, the 
patrol leader. Jakie shows that he can be a true friend even if he 
is a Dutchman. The Six Rubes sing the famous song: •* Won't 
You Come L^p.'* ** Worth Leonard's house is on fire!" First 
aid to the injured. 

Act III.— The Boy Scouts in uniform. *• My Country, *Tis of 
Thee." The Flag Salute. Watermelon marries a widow with seven 
little black coons. Mrs. Waterrnelon dances for the boys. Worth 
Leonard apologizes to the patrol and introduces the hero of the 
fire, Tony Ardis. Tony is made a member of the B. S. of A. 
•• A boy may wear all the scout uniforms ever made, all the scout 
badges ever manufactured, know all the woodcraft, campcraft, 
scoutcraft — and all other activities of the Boy Scouts — but the final 
test of the true Scout is to do a good turn to somebody every day." 
Three Cheers for the B. S. of A. 
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The Boy Scouts 



ACT I 

SCENE. — The Scout room, Plain^ neatly furnished room. 
Piano at rear in center. Large reading table at right qf 
stage runs from footlights to rear. Eight plain chairs at 
this table. Table covered with books and magazines and 
papers. Game table down l., with checker-board and men. 
Two chairs at this table. Other chairs around stage, 
* Gymnasium mat on stage up l. Boxing gloves on wall^ also 
dumb-bells y etc. Door r., leading to street ^ doorv.,, leading 
to swimming pool. Lunch counter at rear. Plates of pie, 
etCy with glass case. Watermelon Jackson is asleep under 
the reading table, Jakie Stein behind lunch counter, Tom 
Redway at piano. Chubby Childs eating at lunch counter, 
Dick Randolph, Jack Hall and Plupy Higgins reading 
at reading table, Lippy Scudder and Lee Waldron play- 
ing checkers. Shorty, Harry, Charley, Will d?;/^ Frank 
at piano, 

{Before the curtain goes up the boys are heard singing. 
Note : It is well to have some older boys and men assist 
in the singing behind the scenes,) 

SCOUT SONG 

{To tune of '* Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,**) 

Oh, the Boy Scouts have captured the country, 

From the Gulf to the Lakes everywhere. 
From the east to the west they are loyal, 

Ever ready to do and to dare. 
And wherever our flag proudly flutters ( Curtain rises,) 

'Neath the folds of the red, white and blue, 
You'll find there a band of brave fellows, 

A patrol ever willing and true. 

(All gather around c. of stage and sing, ) 

7 
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O THE BOY SCOUTS 

Three cheers for the B. S. of A. 

Three cheers for the B. S. of A. 

Be Prepared is our watchword and slogan, 

Three cheers for the B. S. of A. 

A Boy Scout's courageous and worthy, 

A Boy Scout is healthy and strong, 
They're the hope and the pride of the nation, 

And they're striving to right every wrong. 
Then here's to the order we cherish, 

May she conquer and grow day by day. 
And here's to the Scout Law and Symbols, 

And here's to the B. S. of A. 

Three cheers for the B. S. of A. 

Three cheers for the B. 9. of A. 

Be Prepared is our watchword and slogan, 

Three cheers for the B. S. of A. 

{All gather close together and yelL) 

All. Hip hurrah, hip hurray. 

We're New York B. S. of A. 
Patrol Panther, Twenty- six, 
Keero-keero-keero-kix. 
Tamarack, Crackerjack ! 

Hip, hoo-ray ! 
New York Panther, 

B. S. A. 

Dick (Jn c, loudly). What is the aim of the Boy Scout? 

All. To do the right thing at the right time. 
Dick. How must we live? 

All. So as to keep healthy and strong. 

Jack. To face any danger that comes our way. 
Dick. To help one another. 

All. And to love our country and its flag. 
Dick. But what is the chief law of the Boy Scouts of 
America? 

AiJ.. To do a good turn to somebody every day. 
Dick. And how shall we do it ? 

Ai.L. Quietly and without boasting. 

Dick. Now all together. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 9 

Hip hurrah, hip huiTay, 

We're New York B. S. of A. (^Insert 

Patrol Panther, Twenty-six, proper state,) 

Keero-keero-keero-kix. 

Tamarack, Crackerjack ! 

Hip, hoo-ray. 
New York Panther, 

B. S. A. 

{All resume former positions, ) 

LippY. Say, Dick, two of tlie checker men are missing. 

Dick. Sorry, Li|^y. 

LipPY. Something's alwacys wrong here lately. That jani- 
tor don't earn his salt. He's asleep all day long. 

Lee. Stealing watermelons all night. 

Dick. I'll see where he is. (Calls,) Watermelon, Water- 
melon ! 

Chubby. Every time you call that coon it makes me hun- 
gry. Give me another ham sandwich, Jakie. 

Jack. He must be around somewhere. He was cleaning 
out the swimming pool about an hour ago. 

Dick. Melon ! Melon ! 

(Water, snores tinder table.) 

Plupy. I heard something. 
Jack. So did I. 
Dick. What was it ? 

(Water, snores again,) 

Plupy. There, didn't you liear it? 

Dick. Yes, I did, and I know what it was. Look. (Lifts 
table cover up and discovers Water, asleep under the table,) 
There's a picture, boys. The Sleeping Beauty. 

Chubby.' I'll wake him. 

(Tickles his nose with feather. Water, brushes it away 
like a fly. Repeat this business. ) 

Jakie (crossing with a glass of water). Here, vake up. 

{Sprinkles him.) 

Chubby. That's not enough. Give him a bath. 

(Throws water on him.) 
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\0 THE BOY SCOUTS 

Water, {tvaking up). Great day in de mawnin* ! , Gimme 
iin umbrella an' a bathin' suit. De roof's done bilst an' it's 
rainin' through. 

Dick. Come, get up, Watermelon. Get to work. It seems 
to me that you do nothing but sleep. 

Water, (rising). Sleep? Who; me? I wasn't asleep. 
No, sah, 'deed and 1 wasn't. I was just down there listenin' 
and thinkin* and ponderin' whether or not I hadn't orter get 
up and go to work. I was debatin', dat's what I was doin', 
jest debatin'. Ain't got no time to sleep. Ain't got no time 
to eat, ain't got no time to do nuffin' but work. 

Chubby. Too bad about you. It's a shame the way they 
use you. A 

Water. Dat's right, sir ; dat's right. Some days I work 
so hard I jes' gets black in the face. 

Chubby. That must be every day. 

Water. Yes, sir. I'se a hard workin' boy, I is. 

Dick. Did you get the pool cleaned out ? 

Water. Yes, sir. Yes, indeedy, 'course I did. 

Dick. Sweep out the gym ? 

Water. Yes, sah. 

Dick. When ? (Water, pauses.) When — ^last week ? 

Water. Yes, sir. 

Dick. Have you swept it out since then ? 

Water. I don't 'zactly remember, boss. 

Dick. Well then you'd better do it now. 

Water. I'se sure I done it last week anyhow. 

Dick. That gym needs sweeping every day. Now either 
you attend to it, or we'll have to get another janitor. 

Water. Get another janitor? Laws-a-massy, boss, there 
ain't a nigger in this town dat can do the work 1 can. Why, 
I'm just full of work. Yes, sir, I sure am. 

Dick. Well, let's see a little of it then. Get busy right 
away. 

Water. Yes, sir. Jest as soon as I find dat old broom. 
Now, I wonder where I left dat old broom ? 

Chubby. I bet you ain't had it for a month. 

Water. Yes, I is, too. I had it las' week. 

Dick. When you want to sleep after this you had better go 
to bed. 

Water. Ain't got no time for no bed. I works all the 
time, boss. Yes, sir, I sure does. 

Dick. All right, all right. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS . II 

Water. Yes, it's all right. Tm a-goin*. 'Goin* to sweep 
out old Mister Jim, if I can find de broom. But if 1 can't 
find de broom I jest naturally cap't sweep out old*Mister Jim. 

Dick. Well, you better find it. 

Water. Dat's just what I say. But you know, boss, dat I 
can't sweep it out less'n I do find it. Dat's a fact. 

Dick. Well, get a hustle on you and look for it. 

Water, (^going l. slowly), I'm goin' ! Don't hurry me. 
Fs only got two feet, and dere ain't another nigger in town dat 
does the work I do. 

Chubby. And not one who sleeps as much as you do. 

Water, (at door l. ; turning). Well, I works so hard dat 
I's jest obliged to sleep sometimes. Ts jest obliged to. Won- 
der where I left dat old broom ? 

\^Exit L., slowly t muttering about the broom, 

Jakie. Dot coon is so lazy dot he goes to der bank to draw 
his breath. 

Chubby {going to lumh counter). Got any pie, Jakie? I 
feel kind of hungry. 

Jakie. Pie? As sure as was. I got three kind of pie. 
Pie, pie and pie. 

CnuBfeY. Well, gimme a piece of (pausing) pie. 

{Pays for it and eats pie,) 

Lee. Don't you ever get tired of eating, Chubby? 

Chubby. Oh, yes. When I'm asleep 1 never eat. 

Jack {studying at table). Say, Plupy, I'm stuck. Can you 
translate this ? 

Plupy. What is it ? 

Jack {reading slowly), " De mortibus nil nisi bonum." 
Something about bones. 

Plupy. No, that means, "Let nothing but good be said 
about the dead." 

Dick. , No need to have a dictionary when Plupy's around. 

Jack (repeating), ** Let nothing but good be said about 
the dead." They must have been writing about Latin — that's 
a dead language and there's a whole lot that isn't good said 
about Latin. Much obliged, Plupy. I'll do as much for you 
some day. 

Chubby. Yes, you will ! In the sweet by and by. 

Plupy. Oh, you can't judge **ex pede Herculem." 

Chubby. Just listen to that. He can talk Latin without a 
book. No wonder he's so smart at school. 
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Lee (winning the checker game). There, I guess that's 
about all. 

Dick. Did he beat you, Lippy ? 

LiPPY. Yes, for a wonder.* I don't seem to be able to play 
checkers like I used to. Why, last summer 1 played six games 
with the best checker player in town, and 1 beat him every 
game. 

All. Yes, you did ! Tdl it to Sweeny ! 

Lippy. Well, I did. If he was here he'd tell you so. 

Chubby. It's a good thing for you that he's not here. 

^«/^r WoRTHiNGTON LEONARD /re?w R,, with Camera^ clothe 
and tripod. 

All. ' Hello, Worth. 

Worth. Hello. 

Chubby. What you got ? 

Worth. A new camera. 

Dick. That's a beaner. 

Worth. Well, it ought to be ; it cost forty dollars. 

Chubby. Forty dollars ! 1 didn't know there was that 
much money in the world. 

Worth. It's the best camera made. 

Lippy. Say, Worth, let me take some pictures. I can take 
pictures just like a photographer. Won the prize at the school 
exhibit. 

All. Tell it to Sweeny ! 

Worth. I won't let any one monkey with the camera but 
myself. Do you think I want to break it? I'm not throwing 
my forty dollars away. 

Chubby. Got a tripod and a black cloth. You'll be a 
regular tintype artist. 

Worth. Oh, you're too fresh. Chubby Childs. 

Chubby. I know it. It's just my cuteness cropping out. 

Lee. Want to have a game of checkers. Worth ? 

Worth. No, I guess not. I'm going to take some pic- 
tures. Guess I'll take the swimming pool. 

Dick. It's too dark down there. 

Worth. Oh, 1 don't mind that. I've got a flash-light. 
With a forty-dollar camera you get all the improvements. 

Chubby. Do you get a radium relaxo? 

Worth. Of course you do. 

Chubby. And a brown spondulix? 

Worth. Of course. 
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. THE BOY SCOUTS I3 

Chubby. Say, Worth, Td like to see that brown spoii^lix. 
(Ail laugh. Grind-organ mi/ sic heard outside R.) 

Jakie. Say, somebody is making music by the street 
already. 

Dick (looking out r.). It's an organ-grinder. 

Jack (also looking out). And he's got a monkey. 

Plupy (looking R.). Let's get him in here. 

Worth. We've got a monkey here already in Chubby 
Chikis. 

Plupy. And a forty-dollar camera with a brown spondulix. 

Dick (calling r.). Say, you, come on in here. Bring the 
monkey ! 

Jack. That isn't a monkey at all. It's a kid. 

Dick. Come on in. * 

Stewart Nipper (outside r.). You wanta me come in ? 

Dick. Yes, come on ! 

Nip (outside). You giva me money ? 

Dick. Sure thing. 

Nip. Verra good. I coma in. (Enter Nip and Fred Tuck 
from R. Nip has on slouch haty bandana handkerchief , long 
trousers^ black mustache^ and carries a box painted like a 
grind-organ. H\sC¥i jumps around on his hunkers d la monkey. 
He wears a small red cap and scratches his side and makes 
noises like a: monkey,) You lika me to maka de music ? 

Tuck. Giva de monk de cent ! 

Nip. I maka nice music. Play jus' lika da fat Cams'. 

Tuck. Giva de monk de cent ! 

(Takes off his cap and jumps around,) 

All. Why, it's Nip. 

Tuck. And Tuck. 

Nip (shaking hands tvith Tuck). Yours truly, 

(Boys laugh,) 

Tuck. Giva de monk de cent ! 

Dick (laughing). Well, that's a good joke. 

Worth. You two act like a couple of kids. You ought to 
be in a kindergarten. 

Nip. a couple of kids 1 Hear that, Tuck? 

Tuck (crossing to Worth.). Oh, big Mister Man, giva de 
monk de cent ! 
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14 THE BOY SCOUTS * 

V Worth. Yoy make me tired, , - — . — 

\4)iCK. IVell, 1 guess we're all here. We might as well 
start the meeting. 

Worth. Yes, hurry up. . I want to take some pictures. 

Nip. Oh, look at the camera ! 

Tuck. That's a hum-dinger. 

Worth. Well, it ought to be. It cost 

Chubby {interrupting him). Yes, it cost forty dollars. 

Wqrth. Well, it dtd, 

Nip. If you're real good, Worth Leonard, we'll let you take 
our picture. 

Worth. I don't want to break the camera. 

Chubby. No, it cost forty dollars. 

Tuck {taking off cap, etc.). If you took our pictures you 
could sell them to every one in town. 

Worth. Yes, they might make comic valentines. 

Nip. Stung, right in the face ! Did you get it, Tuck? 

Tuck. Right where you did. 

Worth. It's the best camera in town. 

Nip. It must be, if it cost forty dollar's. 

{T^tkerbffJta§^--suit^ 

Woi^TH. Why don't you get one like it? 

Tuck. My little old kodak's good enough for lis. 

Dick. Well, fellows, we just want to have a little informal 
meeting. We've got to elect another member to take Walter 
Kellar's place. Now whom do you think would make the best 
tenflerfoot ? 

Worth. I think Sidney Paine is just the man for us. 

Chubby. Sid Paine ! He's too old. 

Worth. We don't want a pack of babies. We've got 
enough kids now. 

Tuck. I wonder if he means me ? 

Shorty. I don't think Sid Paine wants to join. He thinks 
we're kids because we'd rather play checkers than poker or 
pool, and because we don't smoke cigarettes. 

Tuck. Let's have some one else. 

Dick. What do you think, Nip? 

Nip. I agree with Tuck. Because why ? Why, because 
we're Nip 

Tuck. And Tuck. {They shake hands.) 

Dick. Has any one any other name to suggest ? 
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Worth. Wait a minute. Sid Paint's just the man for^us. 
Why, his father is one of the richest men in town. 

Jakie. Veil, dot's so. Let's have him then. JKGtoiHMe. 

Worth. And he comes from such an aristocratic family. 
His folks let him do exactly as he pleases. 

Jakie. Unt he's got a pony horse, too. 

Jack. I don't think he'd' make a good tenderfoot. 

Tom. Neither do I. He's too stuck up. 

Worth. Well, if there are so many against him, why don't 
you* suggest some one better ? As for me, I think it would add 
class to our patrol to have a few fellows like Sid Paine. 

Jakie. Dot's vot I tiiink, too. 

Enter Water., l. 

Water, {to Dick). Say, boss, I can't find dat old broom 
nowhere. 1 'clare fo' to goodness if I ain't done looked dis 
yere whole place all over. 

Dick. That will do. Melon. We're busy now. 

Water. Yes, sir, but it's powerful important for me to find 
dat old broom. You see I got to sweep out old Mister Jim, 
and if 1 ain't got no broom, it jest naturally stands to reason 
dat I can't sweep. And there you is. 

Dick.* Never mind that now. 

Water, {going l., slowly). All right, boss. If old Mister 
Jim don't get swept out, you-all know it ain't my fault. I 
wants to work, fact is I'm jest achin' to work, but I can't work 
less'n I finds dat broom. 

Dick. That will be enough now, Melon. 

Water. Yes, sir. I'm goin'. I jest wanted you-all to 
know dat I was jest full of work. \^Exit L., slowly, 

Lippy. Say, boys, I've got an idea. 

All. Tell it to Sweeny ! 

LiPPY. Oh, cut it out ; I got an idea. 

Nip. I'll bet it's the first one you ever had, Lippy. 

LippY. 'Tain't neither. I have 'em frequent. 

Dick. Well, what is it, Lippy? 

LippY. Let's elect Tony Ardis for our new tenderfoot. 

Nip. That's a good idea, Lippy. 

Chubby. Tony Ardis ! That's fine. He's the best basket- 
ball player in town. 

LippY. Oh, I don't know. There are others. 

Chubby. But not as speedy. 

LippY, I play a little mysef^ 
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Jack. I think Tony will make us a good man. 

Worth. Tony Ardis ! Say, do you mean that for a joke? 

Dick. Of course not. Lippy has just as much right to pro- 
pose the name of Tony Ardis as you have to propose Sidney 
Paine. 

Worth. Well I, for one, don't associate with Tony Ardis. 

Nip. Poor Tony ! 

Tuck. 1 wonder how. he manages to live through it. 

Nip. And if you don't, /do. 

Tuck. And so do 1. He's all right. 

Worth. Don't you ever have an opinion of your own, Fred 
Tuck? 

Tuck. Of course I do ; but I always agree with Nip. 

Nip. And if he don't agree with me, 1 always agree with 
him. 

Tuck. Cause why? Because we're 

Both. Nip and Tuck. (^They shake hands. ^ 

Worth. I'll never vote for Tony Ardis. Why, his mother 
is a washerwoman. 

Lee. I don't see what difference that makes. Worth. ^ 

Worth. Well, I do. I won't vote for any one but a gen- 
tleman. 

Nip. Tony Ardis is a gentleman. 

Tuck. And what difference does it make if his mother is a 
washwoman ? It's no crime to be poor. See here, Worth Leon- 
ard, good clothes never did make and never will make a gen 
tleman. It's the man beneath the clothes that counts. 

Nip {clapping^. Hurrah for Tuck ! 

Dick. What do you think, Plupe ? 

Plupy. I don't know Tony very well. Do you think he'd 
care to join ? 

Chubby. You bet he would. Why, nearly every boy of his 
age in town is a member. 

Tom. I'm for him — and for him strong. 

Several Others. And so am I. 

Lee. If we take him in we'll have the best basket-ball team 
m town. 

Lippy. Oh, he ain't so many in basket-ball. Don't you all 
remember that last season when I played guard 

Lee. Oh, yes, we remember all right. We remember the 
points you didn't make. 

Lippy. Well, most of those were accidents. 

TiJCK. I propose the name of Tony Ardis for tenderfoot. 
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Nip. And so do I. 

Plupy. I second the nomination. 

Worth. Now, boys, wait a minute; don't elect this fellovy 
in a hurry. Remember that if he is elected, I won't have any- 
thing to do with him. We should try to get men who will be 
a credit to our patrol. 

Nip. Tony Ardis is just that kind of a 4iairpin. 

Worth. 1 don't intend to associate with washwomen's sons. 

Dick. 1 think, Worth, that it's best not to say anything 
about that. If the boy is all right himself, and if he will make 
us a good tenderfoot, it's our duty to elect him. 

Plupy. What does the scout master say ? 

Dick. I got a letter from him yesterday. (Produces letter.) 
Here's what he says aboOt a new member. {Reads,) Boys, 
Pm going to leave the election of the new tenderfoot entirely to 
your judgment. I know you will pick out a boy who will be 
an honor to the patrol and who will respect the scout law. 

Tuck. Well, if Tony Ardis don't respect the scout law, Pll 
eat my hat. 

Nip. And Pll eat my shirt. 

Chubby. And Pll eat a doughnut. 

Dick. Won't you vote for him, Worth ? 

^WoRTH. No, 1 won't. I won't vote for any one who is not 
my social equal. 

Tuck. Say, this ain't no old Aunt Hanner's sewing society. 
Social equal, indeed ! We should vote for a man for what he 
is, not for the fine clothes he wears or the money his father has 
in the bank. 

Nip. That's what I say, too. 

Dick. Well, if Worth won't vote for him, I think we'd bet- 
ter let the matter drop for a day or two. In the meantime, 
Worth, try and get acquainted with him and see if you don't 
like him. 

Worth. I'll not do it. My mind is made up already. He's 
not in my set. 

Dick. Weil, we'll have him around, and Pll bet you'll learn 
to like him. 

Plupy. Is there anything more to do? I've got some 
Caesar to translate. 

Dick. We're going to have the final rehearsal for the show 
to-morrow night in the gym. Everybody must be on hand, 

Nip. All right, I'll be there. 

Tuck. Me and you both. 
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Worth. I suppose you two think that you're everybody. 
Nip. Don't be peevish, little Brighteyes™ 
Dick. Now, if there's nothing else to do, we'll stand ad- 
journed until to-morrow night. A1tQgfltl^« =B&w*- 4oy ^h^ yftI L 

(All bunch togemer,) 

All (yeiiingj>\^\^ hurrah, Inp hurray, 

B. S. of A. 

r, Twenty-six, 
-keero-kix ! 
ckerjack ! 

^^ 
Jew York Panther, 
B. S. A. ' 

Dick {yelling). First in the pool, first in the pool ! 
Jack. Second in. Come on. 
Chubby. Wait for me, wait for me. 
Lee. All in for a twenty minute swim. 

(All run out l., except Nip and Tuck.) 

Nip. Worth Leonard's getting entirely too fresh. 

Tuck. The idea of him calling us kids and saying we 
belong in the kindergarten. 

Nip. I've got an idea. 

Tuck. Then something is going . to happen to Worth 
Leonard. 

Nip. See this camera ? 

Tuck. Yes ; it cost forty dollars. 

Nip. Here's where we get even with Mr. Worth Leonard- 

Tuck. How? 

Nip (taking up the box Ih mrd nx grivdjipgftt^. See this 
box ? 

Tuck. What are you going to do ? 

Nip. I'm going to make a y^/y-dollar camera — and let Mr. 
Worth Leonard use it for the first time. Come on. 

(They go out r.) 

Enter Jakie, l. 

Jakie. I ain't got so much time to go in swimming. It 
interferes with my business, unt mine papa he say to me, he 
say, ** Jakie, don't you ever let enything interfere mit your 
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business!'* (Goes back of lunch counter,') Any old time I 
can go in swimming, but- it's only vonce in a while dot I can 
make se^xty cents. 1 wish dot every boy had so good a appe- 
lite as dot Chubby Ciiilds. He's ate six sandwiches unt two 
pies already yet this morning. Unt dot is good business. 

Enter Tony Ardis, r., with large clothes-basket containing a 
bundle of bath towels ^ two dresses y shawls and two sun- 
bonnets, 

Tony. Hello, Jakie. 

Jakie. Veil, if it wasn't Tony Ardis. Come in. We was 
just talking about you. 

Tony. Who was ? 

Jakie. Oh, some of der fellers. 

Tony. I brought the clean towels. Thirty towels, one 
dollar. (Jakie takes towels and pays Tgh\ a dollar,) Say, 
Jakie, you don't know where I could get a job, do you? 

Jakie. Nein — I ca.i#t get very many mineself. 

Tony. I need work. My mother is sick, and sometimes 
we have hardly enough to eat. 

Jakie. Hardly enough to eat! My, ain't dot awful? 
Here, I'll give you a five-cent wiener wurst sandwich for 
noddings. 

Tony. I'd rather that you'd give me a chance to earn a 
little money. I'm poor, but I ain't a beggar. 

Jakie. Veil, dot's too bad. Vere is your papa? 

I'ONY (sadly). My father is dead. 

Jakie. Unt your mother ? 

Tony. She does the best she can. She washes and sews 
for the shops when she can get work. It's not her fault that 
my clothes are ragged. She's been sick for two weeks. 

Jakie. Didn't she wash our towels? 

Tony (hanging his head). No, I washed 'em myself. 

Jakie. Veil, vot do you think of that? 

'I'ONY. We needed the money and I did the best I could. 

Jakie. Say, you're a good boy, Tony Ardis. Unt I'm 
going to vote for you. 

Tony. Vote for me ? 

Jakie. Sure ; don't you want to be a Boy Scout ? 

Tony. Oh, they wouldn't take me. I'm too poor. 

Jakie. Dot makes no difference. You're all right. Vould 
you like to join ? 
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Tony. Would I? I'd sooner join that than anything I 
know. 

Jakie. Veil, keep it darkj Some day you'll be our new 
tenderfoot. - 

Tony. Do you think the fellows would care for my ragged 
clothes? 

Jakie. Dot makes no difference. It's der man vot is under- 
neath der rags vot counts. To-morrow night we're going to 
rehearse for our show in der gym. Come around unt I'll make 
you acquainted mit der boys. 

Tony. Much obliged, Jakie. You're a good friend. 

Jakie. Some of them is down in der swimming pool now. 
Come down and meet them. 

Tony. But can you leave your lunch counter ? 

Jakie. Leave my business ? Sure, I can — there are some 
things better even than business, unt helping mine friend is one 
of them. 

Tony. You're one of the finest fellows I ever met, Jake 
Stein. 

Jakie. Do you mean it ? Vy, I'm only a Dutchman. 

Tony. You're a sure enough Boy Scout. 

Jakie. Dot's der first rule : Do a good turn to somebody 
^ every day. Come on by der swimming pool in. 

{They go aut I..) 

Enter Nip and Tuck, l., with the grind-organ box covered to 
look exactly like the camera, 

Nip. Now we put the forty-dollar camera down here behind 
the counter. 

Tuck. And put the fifty-dollar camera in its place. 

Nip. And then we let Worth Leonard take the picture. 

Tuck. With the compliments of Nip. 

Nip. And Tuck. ( They shake hands. Enter Bub Wal- 
DRON, R.) Hello, Bub. Looking for Lee? 

Bub. Yes. Is he here ? 

Nip. He's in swimming. 

Bub. If I go down there, will they let me go in swimming? 

Tuck. I don't think so. 

Bub. Why not? 

Tuck. You're too little. 

Nip. You might get drowned. 

Bub. I guess nit. Tm a swimmer from Swimmers^ille. 
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Nip. Listen to the kid. 

Bub. And I ain't a kid. ra> going on seven. Maybe in 
a couple of years I'll be a Boy Scout. 

Tuck. And in a couple of more years you'll be the President. 

Bub. No, TJl never be the President. 

Nip. Why not ? -<; * I * s!V 

Bub. Because Pm a RepublicaH - . -^^ e i ^N ^ ^ • 

Enter Water., l. 

Water. Say, gentlemen, has any ob you-all seen my 
broom ? 

Nip. I think I saw it on the hemisphere. 

Tuck. No, it was lying under the parallelogram. 

Water. Under de which ? 

Bub. No, I know where it is. 

Nip. Where is it ? 

Bub. In the parallelepiped. 

Water. . If dat boy keeps on, he'll be tongue-tied next 
month. 

Enter Worth, and Jakie, l. 

Worth. Well, you had no business to bring him down 
there. . 

Jakie. Even if I didn't, you should have acted more like a 
gentleman. Vy, it vos a shame. You vouldn't even look at 
him. 

Worth. He should slay where he belongs. 

Water, {coming to Worth.). 'Scuse me, boss, but is you 
seen anything ob my broom ? 

Worth. Get out of my way ! 

Water. Yes, sir. My, dat boy sure is got a lovely dispo- 
sition. 

Enter all the boys, L. 

Dick. Just make yourself at home, Tony. Act just like 
you were one of us. 

Tony. Thank you. 

Chubby. Say, Jakie, gimme a sandwich and a piece of pie. 
Swimming always mak'es me so hungry. 

(Jakie luaits on him.) 

Lee {going to Bub). Hello, kid ; what you doing here? 
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Bub. Oh, Vm just rambling around. 

Dick. Who's your frienci ? 

Lee. "^This is my little brother. He's a great kid. . 

Bub. Tm not a kid. I'm going on seven. 

Water. Say, is any ob you gentlemens seen my old broom ? 
r want to go to work, but I just naturally got to have dat 
broom. 

Dick. Here's half a dollar. Go out and buy you a new 
broom. 

Water. No, sah; no, sah. New broom won't do half the 
work o' my old one. 

Dick. I think you burned the old one on purpose to loaf. 
Go get a new one. 

Water. Well, if I must, I must. Dis sure is a suspicious 
crowd. Just want to make me work all de time. And I'm so 
sleepy. 

{Takes money and goes out r., muttering to himself.) 

Nip (Jo Bub). Say, Bub, do you go to school ? 

{Boys play checkers, study, etc, at rear,) 

BuB. You bet your life. 

Nip. I thought you'd say, *' Yes, sir." 

Bub. My name's Bub. I ain't little Rollo. 

Nip. You're smart, all right. 

Lee. You bet he is. He's great in arithmetic. 

Nip. I'll try him. Now, Bub, if there were three little 
cakes on that table, and little sister ate one, how many would 
be left ? 

Bub. How many little sisters would be left? 

Nip. Of course not — cakes ! If you had three cakes and 
sister ate one, how many would that leave? 

Bub. I ain't even had a cooky this morning, let alone cake. 

Lee. Just supposing you had three cakes. 

Bub. Oh, they're just supposing cakes? 

Nip. Yes, just imaginary cakes. 

Bub. Menagerie cakes — you mean animal crackers, don't 
you ? 

Lee. No, he means imaginary cakes. 

Bub. Well, ain't menagerie where they keep animals? 

{Boys laugh,) 
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Nip. Well, just supposing cakes, then. Now, there are 
three, and sister eats one 

Bub. Say, is these cakes got raisins in 'em ? 

Nlp. Yes, each one would have a little raisin on top. 

Bub. Is these just supposing raisins, too? 

Nip. Ves. 

Bub. Well, if they're just supposing raisins, let's have seven 
or eight in each cake. 

Lee. Now, Bub, don't try to be funny. Pay attention to 
what Isay. If you had three cakes and little sister ate 

Bub. Say, Lee, are these the same cakes? 

Lee. Of cburse they are. 

Nip. Now we have three cakes, little sister eats one and 
goes away 

Bub. You don't know little sister. She wouldn't go away 
until she ate all three. 

Nip. But she only wanted one. Now, after she ate the one, 
how many would be left ? 

Bub. There wouldn't be any left. I'd grab the other two 
a nd ru n . {All laugh. ) 

Dick. Worth, why don't you take our pictures? 

Tuck. Yes, take the whole crowd. 

Worth. Oh, these plates cost money. 

Tuck. Yes, but you can have the pictures developed and 
sell us each one for fifty cents. 

Jakie. Do it. It's a good business. 

Worth. Do you all want to get in ? 

All. Yes, yes. 

Worth. Well, Dick, you sit here. 

(Dick sits c. The others group around him in a hurry. 
Worth, arranges tripod and puts camera on ity and black 
cloth over it, while boys poseJ) 

Nip. Hurry up, I want to laugh. 

Worth. Who's doing this — you or I ? 

Nip. Well, I guess I can laugh if I want to. 

Worth. I don't want to spoil a plate. They cost money. 

Dick. We're all ready. 

Worth, (putting head under cloth). Get closer together. 
Head lower, Plupy. Chin up. Tuck. Didn't you ever have 
your picture taken before? 

Tuck. Yes, I always have it taken before. It looks better 
than i)ehind. 
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Worth. Think you're funny, don't you? 
Tuck. What do you think ? 
Worth. All ready, now. 
Nip. Watch for the little black birdie. 
Worth. Cut out the comedy, Nipper. If yqu don't, I 
won't let you be in the picture. 
Nip. I only said watch out for the little black birdie. 
Worth, (head under). Ready, now. 

{All pose. Worth, presses button. There is an explosion. 
May be worked by firing shot in the wings. Wliile Wo rth. 
is under cloth he soots his face.) 

All (jumping up and running to Worth.). What's the 
matter ? 

Worth, (head out from cloth— face blackened). Some- 
thing's wrong. 

Nip. See the little black birdie ! 

Worth. I'll bet you did that, Stewart Nipper. . 

Tuck. No, not alone. 'Cause why? Because it was 

Both. Nip and Tuck ! (Shake hands.) 

Worth. If you've monkeyed with my camera you'll have 
to pay for it. 

Nip. That's noX^your camera. 

Worth. It's not ? 

Tuck. No, it's mine^ and it cost fifty dollars. (All laugh ^ 

Nip. Here's your camera. Worth Leonard. 

Worth. A trick ! I'll get even with you two for this, see 
if I don't. 

Nip. Come on. Tuck, let's have a swim. 

Tuck. I'm with you. ( They cross to l., then turn.) And 
it cost forty dolla;rs. ^ 

(They go out "L.) 

Worth. They're a pair of smarties, and they ought to be 
put out of the patrol. 

Dick. Don't get sore, Worth ; it was only a joke. 

Chubby. But wasn't it a good joke ? See the little black 
birdie ! {Laughs.) 

Dick. That's enough, Chub. Don't rub it in. 

Chubby. That's the funniest bird I ever saw. Say, all you 
fellows come over to the drug store. I'll treat the whole bunch 
to ice-cream soda. I always get so hungry when I laugh. 

Dick. Come on, then. 
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Chubby (locking arms with Tony). All aboard for the 
drug store. 

Tony. Do you want me, too? 

Chubby. Surest thing you know. Come on. 

(Ail the boys, laughing and chatting , go outm,, led by Chubby 
and Tony. Worth, is left alone on stage,) 

Worth. Fd like to kick some one. Those boys think 
they're too smart. I wish I could get even. They're in swim- 
ming. I know what I'll do. I'll swipe their clothes. And 
then he laughs best who laughs last. {Goes ^///l., and comes 
in with Nip and Tuck's clothes,) There, I guess they'll be 
sorry they played their tricks on me. I guess this will make 
us even, Mr. Nip and Mr. Tuck. [Exit r., with clothes. 

Enter Water. He bumps into Worth., who pushes him aside , 
and exits r. 

Water. Here, who you pushin' ? I don't care how much 
you shove me, but I ain't a-goin* to be pushed by no man. 
(JSits down,) I 'clare for to goodness but I's tired. Walked 
all'de way ober to de grocery and then I done forgot what I 
went over there for. Clean plumb forgot. I'm so tiried dat I 
can't remember nothin'. {Yawns,) Tired and sleepy. 
{Slowly.) Vs been workin' too hard. Dat's what de matter. 
I'm goin' to get expelled from de Janitors' Union if I works so 
much. I sure am sleepy. {Steeps,) 

Enter Jakie, r. 

Jakie. Ice-cream soda is good, but business is better yet 
already, unt I got mine business to 'tend to. (Water, snores,) 
By golly, I dink I hear somedings. (Water, snores again.) 
Now, I know I hear somedings. {Sees Water.) Veil, 
vould you look at der Sleeping Beauty? Dot coon does 
noddings but sleep. {Shakes him.) Here, vake up, vake up. 

Water, {sleeping). Come a seven, come a 'leven, buy my 
baby a new dress. 

Jakie. Vake up. {Shakes him.) 

Water. Gimme some white meat and a pork-chop gravy. 

Jakie. Police, murder, fire ! 

{Pulls chair from under Water.) 
Water, {falling on floor and sitting rubbing his eyes). Say, 
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boy, what did you do dat for? Must think I is a regular 
roustabout. 

Jakie. It*s time to vake up unt go to vork. Dot's business. 

Water. Why,43oy, I work harder dan any man in dis here 
town. I sure do. Ts been workin' all mornin*. {Opens fist, ^ 
What is dis here in my hand ? 

Jakie {looking). Dot's a half a dollar. 

Water. Somebody must 'a' put dat in my hand for a joke. ' 

Jakie. I vish somebody vould joke mit me like dot. 

Water. NoW) I wonder who done give me dat half dollar ? 

Jakie. Maybe you found it ? 

Water, {getting up), Tm goin' to buy me a new suit ob 
clothes an' a red necktie an' some patent leather shoes with all 
dis money. 

Jakie. Vy don't you buy some watermelon unt a chicken ? 

Water. Whoebber heard tell ob a coon buyin^ watermelon 
an' chicken. Dere's other ways to git 'em ; dere sure is. 

Jakie. Veil, you better sweep out dot gym. 

Water. Say, boss, is you seen anything ob my old broom? 

Jakie. Didn't you buy a new broom ? , 

Water. No, I forgot it. Say, dat's why I went to the 
grocery. 

Jakie. Unt didn't you get it ? 

Water. I walked all the way ober to dat grocery and den 
I forgot what I went for. 

Jakie. Then dot is vere your fifty cents come from. 

Water. Sure enough. Mister Dick gimme dat fifty cents 
to get a new broom. 

Jakie. Veil, you better hurry along unt get it. 

Water. Den I can't get me no new suit ob clothes, nor no 
red necktie, nor no patent leather shoes. {Cries,) 

Jakie. You got to sweep out the gym. 

Water. Nothin' but work, work, work, all de time, from 
mornin' to night. Well, if I must, I must. Tell de boss dat 
1 went to the grocery. {Goes out r.) 

Jakie. Dot is the laziest coon in town. 

Tuck {outside l.). Say, where's my clothes? 

Jakie {crossing to door l.). Vere is vot? 

Nip {out l.). Somebody's swiped our clothes. 

Jakie. Ain't you got no clothes? 

Nip. Not a rag. 

Jakie. Veil, if dot's the case you'd better go back in the 
swimming pool. Don't come in here. 
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Nip. Get us somethiug to put on. 

Tuck. Get us any old thing. 

Jakie {looking around^. I don't see your clothes. 

Nip. Well, then, give us yours. 

Jakie. Unt me be a living picture ? I guess not ! 

Tuck. Hurry and get something. I'm freezing. 

Nip. So am I. 

Jakie {getting clothes basket). Here's Tony's basket of 
clothes. 

Nip. . Bring it here. Quick ! 

Jakie (dragging basket l.).- Veil, here it is. {Hands 
basket out. Nip's bare arm comes in and grabs basket,) So 
much excitement. {Goes back of counter. ") 

, Enter the other boysy R. 

Chubby. Say, Jakie, gimme a sandwich. Every time I 
have an ice-cream soda it makes m« so hungry. 

{Buys one and eats.) 

LipPY. Say, Worth, take our pictures with your real camera. 
Worth. I guess not. I've had enough of picture- taking 
to-day. 

{Laughter.) 

Bub. Does it always explode and make your face black 
when you take a picture ? 

Worth. That's enough, kid. 
Bub. Well, I just wanted to know. 
, Dick. Come on, boys, and let's have a song. 
Tom {sitting at piano). What do you want? 
Plupy. The ScouU Sc mgi-of coma e. 
Tom. All right. All together, fellows. 

{TJiey group in c.,face audience and sing.) 

SCOUT SONG 
{To tune of ''Columbia, theGetrTofthe Ocean.'') 

Oh, the'Bojjj^.Scoutsh^Cve captured the country, 
From the GuJN^Jhe Lakes everywhere, 

From the e^sHo theweStili^y^-ttie loyal, 
~ " to do and to dareT' — _ 
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fcjid^wherever our flag proudhrflutters, 

^ the folds of the red; white and blue, 
You'll nhdthere a band 0t brave fellows, 
. A patrol^vs^willins^nd true. 

Three cheers Cw* the'Bs^. of A. 
Three che^;«nor the B. SSQf A. 
Be Prepap^ is our watch worthajid slogan, 
Thre^xlheers forlhe B. S. of A. 

Enter Water., r., 7vith new broom. 

Water. Here I is, boss. Right on deck and ready to 
begin work with my new broom. 

Chubby. Don't work too hard, WatermelcJh, for if you do 
you might get hot and evaporate all away. 

Water. Dat's a good i^ea, boss. I recomember dat while 
I'm sweepin' out old Misler Jim. Don't work too hard, or 
youse a gone nigger. Dat's what I'll keep sayin' to myself. 

Dick. Well, make haste and clean out the room. 

Water. Yes, sir, Ts a-goin'. Only please don't hurry me, 
kase if there's anything dat I do hate it's bein' hurried. 

Dick. All right, all right. 

Water, {crossing to l. siotaly), I'm goin' to give dat old 
Mister Jim de best cleanin' he ebber got in all his born days. 

Dick. Then remember to sweep it out every day. 

Water {turning at door). What, ^^r^ day ? 

Dick. Yes, every day. 

Water. Laws a mussy. Nothin' to do but work. 

[Exit, L. 

Dick. I think he gets lazier every day he lives. 

Water, {outside l.). Help, help, murder! {Runs in 
quickly from L. and runs to DiCK.) Oh, Mister Boss, Mister 
Boss. You ought to see what's down in the gym room. 

Dick. What is it? 

Water. It's perfectly scandalous, I never was so morti- 
fied in all my life. 

Dick. What is it? Burglars? 

Chubby. Is it snakes ? 

Water. It's worse'n burglars or snakes. It's women. 

All. Women ! 

Water. Yes, sir. Hope to die if it hain't. 

Dick. You must be mistaken. 
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Nip {outside l.). Come along, Sally Jane. Let^s take a 
look up-stairs. 

Tuck. I'm comin*, maw. 

Water. Here dey is. 

Nip {coming in from l. dressed as an old woman in black 
dress y red shawl ^ big bonnet^ spectacles and large umbrellcC). 
Come right in here and we'll see if we can't find some one. 
{Sees boys.) My massy sakes alive, jest look at all these men. 
Come on- in, Sally Jane. 

Tuck {entering from l. dressed as a country girl, calico 
dress, cloth coat, large hat, veil and big bag on arm). Here I 
be, maw. Oh, look at the men. 

Dick {crossing to Nip). Good- morning. 

Nip._ Morning, yourself. Lookee here, young man, don't 
you try to flirt with me. Nor with Sally Jane either. 

Dick. Haven't you got in the wrong building? 

Nip. Well, I guess not. Ain't this the Boy Scouts* room? 

Dick. Yes, ma'am. 

Nip. Then this here's the place we're looking fer. 

Tuck. Oh, maw, there's Cousin Worth, there's little Cousin ' 
Worth. 

Nip {crossing to Worth.). I wanter know. Well, if it 
ain't ! It's him, surer'n shootin'. Come here and kiss your 
old Aunt Mandy. 

Worth. Say, you're no aunt of mine. I don't know you. 

Nip. Don't know me ! Listen to that boy talk, Sally Jane. 
He says he don't know his old aunt who's come all the way 
from Scrugginsville to see him. 

Worth. Keep away, I say. 

Tuck. Don't you speak to my maw that way. She's your 
mother's own sister. And I'm your little Cousin Sally Jane. 

Nip. -Come here and kiss your old aunty. 

Worth. I don't know you. Let me alone. 

-Nip. Well, of all things ! Don't you be so proud. I ain't 
proud even if I am your aunty. And if you won't kiss me, 
why then I'm going to kiss you. 
' Worth, {struggling with Nip). Let me go, let me go. 

Nip. Just one little tiny kiss ! 

{Tries to kiss him. They clinch.) 

Worth. Help, help ! 

Tuck. I want to kiss him, too, maw. I want to kiss him, 
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(Nip ft;^^ Wouth. trip and fall to the floor stt ugglingJ) 

Worth. Let me alone. 

Tuck {grabbing Worth.). He's killing my maw. He's 
killing my maw ! 

Nip. No, he ain't. I'll give him a licking, that's what 
I'll do. 

Worth. Let me up. 

Nip. I'll teach you not to know your old aunty. 

{Pummels him.^ 

Worth. Let me up. 

Nip. Have you had enough? 

Worth. Yes, I have. 

Nip. Now you beg your old aunty's pardon. 

Worth. I won't do it. 

Nip (bumping his head on floor^. Say it. Say excuse me, 
aunty. 

Worth, {with effort). Excuse — me — aunty! 

Tuck. Come on, maw, let's go back to Scrugginsville. 

Nip. Are you satisfied ? 

Tuck. Just about. 

Worth, {getting up). I'll have you arrested, that's what 

I'll do. 

Nip ) 

Tuck \ ii^^^^^^^S him). Do you want some more? 

Worth. No, no ! Say, who are you ? 

Nip. I'm old Aunt Mandy Hanks from Scrugginsville. 

Tuck. And I'm her darter, little Sally Jane. 

Nip. But some folks know us as 

{Throivs off hat and shawl.) 

Tuck {throiving off hat and veil). Nip and Tuck. 

Nip. At your service. 

Nip ) 

Tuck ( ^"^ ^ guess that'll hold you for a while ! 

{All surprised. NiP and Tuck stand in c, shaking hands. 
Laughter.) 
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ACT II 

SCENE. — Th^ gymnasium. Mats doian. Dumb-bells y box- 
ing'gloveSy etc. Two benches down in left corner near au- 
dience. Entrance^ L. 

(LipPY and Jack discovered sitting on bench at rise of curtain.^ 

LiPPY. Worth Leonard can black-ball Tony if he wants to, 
but I think that he'll be one of the best Scouts in town. 

Jack. He certainly played a good game of basket-ball this 
afternoon. 

LiPPY. Well, I should say he did! He made his baskets 
just like I always do. 

Jack. I wonder what Worth has against hitn? 

LiPPY. Not a thing. Worth is just sore because we won't 
vote for Sid Paine. 

Jack. If we took in fellows like Sid Paine it would kill the 
patrol. 

Enter Dick, Tom and Plupy. 

Dick. Hello, Scouts. 

Lippy ) (rising and standing at attention^ and saluting). 

Jack ) Hello, leader 1 

Dick {returning salute). Have any of the other fellows ar- 
rived ? 

Jack. Yes, they're in the dressing-room. 

LipPY. Say, Dick, you should have seen the game this after 
noon. 

Dick. I heard it was a dandy. 

Jack. And Tony Ardis played like lightning. 

Plupy. I told you he was a good player. 

Lippy. You remember how I used to make all those baskets 
last season ? Well, Tony plays just the same way. 1 don't 
think he has quite the speed that I have, but he is a good 
player. 

Plupy. I hope Worth Leonard will vote for him. He'd 
make us a dandy member. 

Jack. Worth Leonard acts like he owns this whole patrol. 

31 
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Dick. Don't knock Worth. He*s just a little put out be- 
cause the felbws won't vote for his friend Sidney Paine. 

LippY. Why, I'd rather have one Tony Ardis than twenty 
Sid Faines. 

Plupy. In spite of Sid Paine's pony-horse, as Jakie says. 

Jack. Tony's coming over here to-night to see us practice. 

Enter Jakie. 

Jakie {saluting; all return salute). Hello, Scouts. 

All. Hello, Jakie. 

Jakie. Is everybody here yet already ? 

Plupy. All but Chubby Childs. 

Jakie. Chubby started out mit me, but he got hungry unt 
stopped by der restaurant to get a pig's foot sandwich unt a 
piece of prune pie. 

LipPY. If he eats any more he won't be able to do the pyra- 
mid stunt. 

Jakie. He says dot he never can do gymnasium already 
unless he has had somedings to eat. 

Dick. Well, let's get ready. Come on, fellows. 

{All go out,) 

Enter Water., sloivly. 

Water. Well, I guess dey can't kick about old Mister Jim 
now. It's so clean it shines. I like to worked my fool self 
plumb clean to death a-cleanin' dis place out. I shore did. 
{Sits down.) What I need here is an assistant. There's en- 
tirely too much work here for one man to do. {Sleepy.) And 
it makes me so sleepy. {JVods.) They're goin' to practice 
here to-night. {Slowly.) More work for Watermelon. It's 
nothin' but work — work — work. {Sleeps,) 

Enter Tuck dressed in Indian costume^ with knife and hatchet. 
He creeps in stealthily like an Indian, He creeps around 
stage, not seeing Water. Water, snores. 

Tuck. Humph! Pale- face asleep. {Comes to Water.) 
Humph ! Pale-face heap much black-face. Me big Injun 
Cliief Dirt-in-th'-Face. {Places fire-cracker in c. of stage and 
lights it; creeps to Water.) Humph! Scalp black-face I 
Him heap sleep, heap lazy ! {Does war- dance around 
Water, until the fire-cracker goes off. Water., at explo^ 
sion, yells, jumps high, and falls down C, as if dead,) 
Humph ! Me take black-face scalp ! 
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(Takes out knife and tickles Water. 's nose^ 

Water, ily lawsy massy ! Great day in de mawnin* I 
I's killed sure. (Kneels.) Please, Mr. Indian, good Mr. 
Indian, don'i: scalp rae. I's only a poor little black coon, so 
please don't scalp rae, I's only got one father and one mudder 
— and I's sick, too. Say, good Mr. Indian, you-all wouldn't 
scalp a little black orphan, would you ? 

Tuck. Black-face must be scalped. Black-face must die. 

Water. Help, help ! 

Enter Nip, dressed as a cowboy, 

Nip {dramatically). Who called for help? 

Water. Me. And goodness knows I needs it. 

Nip. As I live it is little Moselle, the prairie flower of 
Nevada. 

Water. No, sir, I ain't no prairie flower. 

Nip. And she's surrounded by the dirty redskins, 
- Tuck. Ugh, ugh, heap big Indian ! 

Nip. But Handsome Hennery, the hero of Honolulu, to the 
rescue ! Ping,' ping ! Take that and that. 

(Tuck falls c. Nip puts one foot on him and puts his arm 
around Water,, to support him,) 

Water. Shaved, shaved ! , 

Nip (looking at Water.). Why, no, you are not little 
Moselle, the prairie flower of Nevada. (Pushes him away.) 

Water. No, sir, I's little Watermelon, I is. 

Nip (dramatically), Avaunt and quit my sight ! Thy bones 
are marrowless and thy blood is cold ! 

Water. Dat doggone boy's crazy, sure f 

Nip. But I must away. Away, Handsome Hennery, away ! 

Tuck. Skidoo, Handsome Hennery. ' 

Nip (with his foot on Tuck). Ha, ha, the world is mine ! 

Tuck. Ha, ha, get ofl" the earth. 

Nip (rushing to Water, and grabbing him by throat). Are 
you a villain ? 

Water. No, sir, I ain't no villain. Dere's the villain over 
there. 

Tuck (getting up). Yes, he speaks the truth. I'm the 
villain. Heap big Injun villain. 

Nip (grabbing TucK, as if to dance). Then Handsome Hen* 
nery to the rescue. 
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Tuck (dancing ^^ grizzly bear *' «//M NiP; singing). ' ** Every- 
}X)cly's doing My . 

' Water, '{dancing along), *' Doing it, doing it."' 

Tif \ i^^^^^^i)' ^* Everybody's doing it now." 

Enter Tony and BtJB. 

Tony. Hello, Watermelon. 

Water. Who you callin' Water? I's little Moselle, the 
prairie flower of Nevada. 

Nip I (shaking hands with them). Hello, Tony and Bub. 

Tuck j Come over to see us practice for the show? 

Bub. Bet your life. 

Tony. Where's the other fellows? 

Nip. They're getting ready for the pyramids. Sit down 
and make yourself at home. The big show will start in about 
a minute. [Exeunt Nip and Tuck. 

Bub. Say, Watermelon, did you ever get the gym swept out ? 

WateIi. Did I? Did I? Jest look at it. It's so clean 
dat it's slippery. 

Dick (outside). All ready, music. 

Water. Set down and we'll be the aujudience. Here dey^ 
come, hetie dey come ! 

(Piano plays a march. Enter Jack in his Boy Scout uni 
form. He marches to /L, of stage and places a set of 
seven large white cards on easel. The card seen by the 

\' audience reads *^ Building the Pyramids,*^ Jack takes 
seat with Bub and Tony. Enter the Boy Scouts in gym 
suits* They march around stage and perform gymnasium 
exercises i pyramids^ etc. This stunt must not last more 
than six minutes. After the first two pyramids art 

: formed, enter Chubby dressed as clown. His face v 
whitened and painted with black and red designs, H 
cuts up while the others go through with the drill. The 
drill, ends with a pyramid tableau, or every one doing 
hand-springs, etc. Jack crosses to easel and changes plac- 
ards. The audience now reads " Spear Eighty) 

(Four barrels are brought in and placed eight feet apart. 
; LfiPPY, Lee, Pi.upy and Chubby each get on a barrel and 

take a spear, a long stick (about seven feet or eight feet 
' . Jong and padded on ends with excelsior and rags). Each 

tries to push the other off of his barrel with the spears. 
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When three are off the victor h aijbarded a pie which he 
proceeds to eat. Jack makes the award with much bow- 
ing and solemnity,^ * 



''% 



Jack. In behalf of the B. S. of A., I take great pleasure in 
bestowing the prize upon the victor. Not a useless wreath of 
laurel, or a medal of gold or silver, but a prize dear to the 
heart of every Boy Scout, a whole pumpkin pie ! ( Goes to 
easel and puts up sign, ** The Flower of the Family,^' For 
this stunt a low bench about three feet from floor is necessary, ;^ 

This is brought in with four pie -tins full cf flour. Jack with ^ .y, 
much solemnity shows the audience four pennies. He buries v '•- 

one in each pit of flour.) Are the contestants ready ? ' 

Chubby. The contestants are ready. 

Jack. Admit them. (Chubby brings in four little negr^^es 
with their hands tied behind them, Thfy kneel and root for ' 

the pennies. Chubby pushes their faces in flour. Bright ^ . 

music. Jack goes to easel and puts up sign, ^^ The Human 
Sandow.'') Is the strong Mr. Sandow ready? 

Bub. You bet your life. I 

Jack. Ladies and gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing 
to your notice the strongest kid in — — . 

Bub {breaking in'), I'm no kid. Cut out the kid; I'm .; 

going on seven. 

Jack. I beg your pardon. The strongest young man going 
on seven in America. (Chubby brings a glass of water ^ 
Now, you will observe that I place this glass in the joung 
man's hand, so. (Puts glass in Bub's left hand.) Now I 
would like four of the' strongest men in the patrol to hold his 
arm and see if they can prevent his raising the glass to his lips. 

LippY. Let me hold his arm. I know he can't raise the 
i|lass if I get a good grip. 

^ Jack. Very well. (Lippy grasps Bub's forearm,) I'm ' 
•iVaid that you won't be enough. Let us have three more of 
the strongest boys. {Three others take hold of Bub's left fore- 
arm.) Now, Mr. Hercules, see if you can raise the glass to 
your lips. 

(Bub tries in vain,) . , ' . " 

Lippy. I knew he couldn't do it. 
.Bub. Is that so? 

{Takes glass 7vith his right hand, and drinks the water. 
All laughs Jack puts up sign, ' * Skinning the Snake, ' ') 
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SKIN THE SNAKE 

{Specialty by Tuck, with chorus by all the boysy to the time 
of ''John Brown's Body:'') 

(Tuck, /// Indian costume, enters stealthily and stands c. 
The other boys group in a half -circle behind him J) 

Tuck {singing solo), 
Indian braves assemble when the day*s hunt is done. 
Gather round the camp-fire at the setting of the sun, 
Laugh and meet together just to have a little fun, 
As they skin dat Injun snake. 

{All the boys dance war-dance in a circlcy except Tuck, who 
walks from L. to r., leading chorus,) 

Singing, glory, hallelujah. 
Singing, glory, hallelujah, 
/ Singing, glory, hallelujah. 
As we skin dat lojun snake. 
Tuck. 
Heap big Injun chieftain grab a big fat Injun squaw. 
Squaw she grab her daddy, and her daddy grab her maw. 
Maw she grabs papoosey, and papoosey yells hurrah, 
As w^e skin dat Injun snake. 

(Tuck, at the first line, grabs Chubby and dances to l. with 
him, Chubby grabs Dick, Dick grabs Jakie and Jakie 
grabs Bub at the proper lines of verse. These five dance 
war-dance in a line at front, and the others in a line in 
the rear. All sing chorus,) 

Singing, glory, hallelujah. 
Singing, glory, hallelujah. 
Singing, glory, hallelujah. 
As we skin dat Injun snake. 
Tuck. 
Everybody fall in line and do an Indian dance, 
Huddle up and cuddle up and turkey-trot and prance. 
Every brave must grab a squaw, come on and take a chance, 
As we skin dat Injun snake. 

{Aliform a line, Tuck at head, and dance war-dance,) 
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All. Singing, glory, hallelujah, 

Singing, glory, hallelujah, 
" Singing, glory, hallelujah, 
As we skin dat Injun snake. 

{All repeat chorus as the boys skin the snake. To skin the 
snake stand in a straight line ; each stoops overy putting 
right hand between legs and grasping the left hand of the 
boy behind^ Suddenly the last man (Tuck) lies o?i his 
back, putting his feet first betiveen the legs of the man in 
front of him. The line walks backward and lies down, 
Repeat this business. After the song Jack puts up sign, 
*'F(^lly Contest,'') 

Jack. Following the fine vocal efforts of Scout Fred Tuck, 
we are going to have some more music. This is to be a 
whistling contest. 

I.IPPY. Let me whistle. You know I can whistle to beat 
the band. 

All. Tell it to Sweeny. 

LiPPY. Well, I can. 

Jack. Each boy is required to eat three soda crackers in a 
hurry. The first one who eats them all and then whistles the 
chorus to Yankee Doodle will receive a prize. {Four boys try 
this. Each has three crackers — UneedasJ) Are the timers 
ready ? 

Chubby (with watch). Ready. 

Jack. Are the starters ready ? 

Djck {with handkerchief upheld). Ready. 

Jack. Go ! (Dick drops handkerchief. Boys eat and 
whistle.) I take great pleasure in presenting the winner with 
a little tin whistle. {Puts up sign^ '* The Boxer Uprising,'' 
Bub and a very tall boy are blindfolded and box one round 
with boxing-gloves. At the end Bub bloodies the other boy' s 
nose — smears it with red grease paint,) I knew that boxing 
was brutal, but I never expected to see this young Battling 
Nelson bloody his opponent's nose. Come on, fellows, let's 
have a quick swim. 

{All go out except Dick atid Worth.) 

WoKTH. Dick, Tve spoken to Sid Paine about joining the 
Scouts, and he's willing. 

Dick. I'm afraid that several of the fellows don't want him, 
Worth. 
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Worth. Oh, th^y only thought that he wouldn't care to 
join. Just think what it would mean to our patrol to have a 
man in it like Sid Paine. 

Dick. I do think that we could do him some good. 

Worth. Do him some good ! Think of the good that he 
can do us. Why, his father is one of the richest men in 
town. 

Dick. Yes, I know that. But do you think that Sid Paine 
could ever learn to obey scout law ? 

Worth. » Of course he could. 

Dick. I'm not so sure. He would have to promise on his 
honor to do his duty to his God and to his country. 

Worth. He'd promise that. 

Dick. He would have to promise to help other people at 
all times. 

Worth. I'm not so sure about that. You see Sid's a little 
selfish. 

Dick, I think that nearly all the fellows are strong for Tony 
Ardis. 

Worth. Here's one who isn't strong for him. 

Dick. Have you talked with him ? 

Worth. No, I haven't — and I don't intend to. I don't 
associate with washwomen's sons. 

Dick. Worth, you're a first-class Scout, but haven't you for- 
gotten the fourth scout law ? 

Worth. The /^ur^h law ? 

Dick. A Boy Scout must never be a snob. 

Worth. I'm not a snob, Dick Randolph, and you know it. 

Dick. The scout law defines the word snob. It says a snob 
is one who looks down upon another fellow because he is poorer. 
The true Boy Scout should accept the other man as he finds 
him and make the best of him. 

Worth. Well, I don't like Tony Ardis himself. What's 
he hanging around here so much for, anyway ? ' Is he trying 
to boot-lick into our patrol ? 

Dick. He's not trying to do anything of the kind. He's 
here to-night because I asked him to come. I wish you would 
try and see the good side of him. Worth. 

Worth. I'd rather have Sid Paine any day in the week. 

Dick. I don't see how you can think so. Why, just judge 
between the two. 

WoKTH. I have judged, and I don't think Tony Ardis is 
the boy for us. 
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Dick. I'm sorry you look at it in that light. Most every 
other fellow wants him, and I hope you'll change your mind. 

Worth. I won't change my mind. Why don't he associate, 
with the boys in his own set ? The other fellows are not so 
keen for him; they're just against me and want to keep Sid 
Paine out. But I can be as stubborn as the next one. 1*11 
never vote for Tony Ardis, no matter what happens. 

£nUr Tony. 

Tony. Hello, Leonard. 

Worth, (sulkily). Hello, yourself. 

Tony (^pleasantly). Say, those gym stunts are all right. 
Your patrol is going to make a fine showing when you give 
your exhibition. 

Worth. Are you coming to see it ? 

Tony. I don't know. I have to be very careful with my 
money, you know. 

Worth. . I didn't think that they intended to let any out- 
siders see the rehearsals. It's bad business, and will only lose 
money for us the night of the exhibition. 

Tony. I never thought of that, or I shouldn't have come 
to-night. 

Worth. Some of the fellows say that yoii are trying to get 
in the Scouts. 

" Tony. I would lil^e to join — that is, if evei;y fellow wants 
me. 

Worth. Well, it's not a very good way to be around here 
so much. Some might think that you were trying to boot-lick. 

Tony (angrily). Is that what you think ? 

Worth. I didn't say so, did I ? 

Tony. No, but you implied it. 

Worth. Well, what if I do think so ? 

.Tony. Only this. That if you don't want me here, I'll leave. 

Worth. All right. Good-night. 

Tony. Good-night. [Exit. 

lyoRTH. That was the easiest way to get rid of him. Now 
I'm sure that I can work Sid Paine in. 

Enter Jakie. 

Jakie. Hello, Where's Tony ? I thought he was in here. 
Worth. How should I know where he is ? 
Jakie. Have you seen him already ? 
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Worth. Say, Jakie, you're a good friend of mine, ain't 
you ? 

Jajcie. Sure I am. But don't try to borrow no money, 
'cause I von't lend it. 

Worth. I don't want to borrow any money. But if Tony 
Ardis ever gets in our patrol lie n^ght want to borrow feome. 
He needs it. 

Jakie. Veil, if Tony Ardis ever comes to me unt says dot 
he vants to borrow some money, do you know vot I'll say to him ? 

Worth. No; what will you say? 

Jakie. I'll say, <*Take it, Tony, unt pay me back venever 
you can." 

Worth. He must have made a big hit with you. 

Jakie. He did. 

Worth. But don't you think that Sid Paine with all his 
money would make us a better tenderfoot than Tony Ardis, the 
son of a washwoman ? 

Jakie. No, I don't. It don't make some difference to me 
if he is the son of two washwomans or ^/iree washwomans. 
Tony Ardis is all right. 

Worth. If Sid Paine joined the Scouts he'd spend a lot of 
money at your lunch-counter. And remember, Jakie, business 
is business. 

Jakie. Sure, business is business, but there are some things 
higher up than business, any day in der week unt twice on Sun- 
day. Friendship comes before business every -time, even mit 
a Dutchman. 

Worth. Well, Tony Ardis will never get in this patrol. 

Jakie. I don't see for vy you're so much against him. 
What did he ever do to you already ? 

Worth. I don't associate with boys like him — and Sid 
Paine is a gentleman. 

Jakie. Veil, if Sid Paine is a gentleman unt Tony Ardis 
ain't, den I say give me that man instead of the gentleman 
every time. 

Worth. You're as stubborn as a mule. 

Jakie. Don't got so fresh, Mr. Worth Leonard, even a mule 
can kick. 

Enter DiCK. 

Dick {coming between them). See here, Worth Leonard, 
what have yon been saying to Tony Ardis? 
Worth. Nothing much. 
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Dick. He got his hat and s^id he was going home. Did 
you say anything to hurt his feeling? ? 

Worth. Well, what if I did ? 

Dick. He was our guest, our invited guest. I hope you 
didn't insult the guest of this patrol. 

Worth. I wouldn't bother myself talking to your Tony 
Ardis. And what's more, Dick Randolph, you can't dictate to 
nje, even if you are the patrol leader. 

Dick. I wasn't trying to dictate. But I'm awfully sorry if 
you said anything to him to hurt his feelings. 

Worth. Well, I didn't. Where is he? Has he gone? 

Dick. No; the fellows wouldn't let him go. 

WoRtH. Well, then I'll go myself. If you fellows prefer 
his company to one of your own members, I can leave. 

Dick. Now don't feel that way about it, Worth. Remem- 
ber he was invited here to-night. 

Worth, (crossing to door). Well, I don't intend to as- 
sociate with him. Good-night. {Salutes and exits,) 

Dick {saluting). Good-night. 

Jakie. Ain't he a lobster, though ? 

Dick. Oh, he means all right, but he thinks that his social 
set is the only thing on earth. 

Jakie. Tony Ardis is all right, even if he ain't got fifty 
cents. Unt I'm going in unt tell him so. 

Dick. I'll go with you. I'm afraid that Worth hurt his 
feelings. 

Jakie. Come on, I'll treat him to two pieces of huckleberry 
pie unt I von't charge him a cent for it already. 

(^The two boys go out.) 

WON'T YOU COME UP? 

{Novelty song and dance specialty for six boys. They are 
dressed as farmers with long linen dusters y red bandanas, 
large straw hats, and long whiskers. Three boys enter 
from R. and three from L. ; enter in single file to tune 
of music, Nos. i, 3 and 5, from r., and Nos. 2, 4 and 
6 from L. Nos. I and 2 meet at c. and bow and come 
down to footlights keepifig step to music. Nos. i and 2 
mark time while Nos. 3 and ^ enter, bow and come down 
on either side of Nos. i and 2. All mark time. Nos. 5 
and 6 enter and bow and take places. The six are now 
in a straight line near the footlights facing audience. 
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42 THE BOY SCOUTS 

The step used for the verse — each steps out with right 
footy weight on right foot^ then bring left toe back of 
right foot and bend knees. Then repeat with left foot. 
On the words ** York'' and ^^men'' the knees should 
bend. To be sung to the tune of The Grand Old Duke 
of Vorkr) 

Oh, the grand old Duke of York, 
He had ten thousand men ; 
He marched them up the hill, 
And he marched them down again. 
And when they were up, they were up ; 
And when they were down, they were down^ 
And when they were only half-way up, * 
They were neither up nor down. 

Chorus (same tune). 

Oh, won't you come up, come up. 

Oh, won't you come up to me, 

Oh, won't you come up, come all the way up. 

Come all the way up to me ? 

(For the chorus Nos. 2, 4 and 6 turn backs to audience. 
Nos. I, 3 and 5 give their right hands to tHeir partners y 
who extend their right hands ^ each couple forming an X; 
they walk around swinging shoulders to right and left, 
Dn the last line of chorus No. i is left in c, and the 
other five y with their hands on each other's shoulders ^ sway 
in a half circle back of No. i.) 

No. I {singing). 

There was a young girl Margaretta, 
So sweet not a youth could forgetta, 

They would sit 'neath the moon 

With Margie and spoon. 
And petta and petta and petta. 

(Chorus : ** Won't you come up'' as before sung by all and 
with the same business. No. 2 is left in c.) 

No. 2 (singing). 

There was a young lady named Golda, 
I love you, the fellows all tolda; 

They'd come every night, 

And turn down the light, 
And holda and holda and holda. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 43 

(^Chorus as before. No. 3 is left in c.) 

No. 3 {singing). 

There was a young girl named Louisa, 
A charming and beautiful teasa, 

Her beau, lucky chap, 

Used to call — such a snap — 
And squeeza and squeeza and squeeza. 

{Chorus as before. No. 4 is left in c.) 

No. 4 {singing). 

A famous New England preacher 
Once said to a hen, you dear creature ; 

And the hen, just for that, 

Laid an egg in his hat. 
And thus did the hen reward Beecher. 

{Chorus as before. No. 5 is let in c.) 

No. s {singing). 

Oh, there was a young man from Gorham, 
Bought a new pair of trousers and wore 'em ) 

He bent over to laugh, 

And he felt a big draught. 
And he knew right away he had tore 'em. 

{Chorus as before. No. 6 is left in c.) 

No. 6 {singing). 

Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor daughter a dress. 
But when she got there. 
The cupboard was bare, 
. And so was the. daughter, I guess. 

{Chorus as before and then all run out quickly. If encore 
verses are demanded the following limericks may be sung 
with the same chorus.) 

There was a young lady named Perkins, 
Who doted on pickles and gherkins, 

She ate so much spice, 

That one day in a trice, 
She injured her internal workings. 
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There was a young lady from Lynn, 
Who was so exceedhigly thin, 

That when she essayed 

To drink lenaonade. 
She slipped through the straw and fell m. 

A tailor of highest repute, 
Made a suit for a suitor, a beaut, 
But the nasty suit parted. 
The suitor then started 
A suit, for the suit didn't suit. 

There was a young lady named Anna, 
^ Of the choir she was the soprano, 

The choir- boys in pairs, 

As she went up the stairs. 
Said, We've heard, now we see your hosanna. 

^Repeat chorus each time and run out quickly as before.') 

Enter all boys except Worth. 

fciPFY. Say, fellows, I've got a recitation that I'd like to 
spvHik. It's a dandy. I always take the prize when I speak a 
piece. 

Jack, What prize, Lippy ? 

Chubby. The booby prize. 

Lippy. No, it ain't the booby, either. I know a fine piece 
about "Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night." 

Dick. Go ahead, Lippy, we'll be glad to hear it. 

Lippy. It's an awfully good piece — ^and I can speak it 
good, toa I always speak it with gestures. 

Chubby. Say, wait a minute. 

Lippy. What's the matter? 

Chubby. I want to get a ham sandwich. It always makes 
me hungry \.o hear anybody speak. \^Exit, 

Lippy {c^hting c). " England's sun was slowly setting " 

(^Fire-bell rings,) 

All. Wait a minute, Lippy. There's a fire. 

Dick {counting dell). It's No. 13. That's Main and Oak. 

Lippy. *' )^^glv::^U sun was slowly setting " 

Enter Chubby. 
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Chubby. Come on, fellows, there's a fire. 

LippY. Wait till I speak ray piece. ** England's sun was 
slowly setting *' , 

Dick. I guess we'd better go to the fire. Fjul iiiil irrftn— 
injiix«d* — Patre li a ttentio n. 

(A/I Scouts form a straight line and salute,) 

Lippy. But wait — *« Englan d's sun " 

Dick. Evary ftUuw itadji to d6 hia duty I 

(Noise of fire-engifu passing.) 

Enter Plupy, running, 

Plupy {loudly). It's Worth Leonard's house. Come on, 
Leonard's house is burning down. 

All; Come on, come on. {All rush out.) 

LipPY. I'll finish it, anyway. " England's sun was slowly 
setting " 

Reenter Nip and Tuck. They grab Lippy, 

Nip. )Come on, Lippy. Ktot ^itid to - th e injured th is 
Tuck, j ^ajM- 

{They rush out dragging Lippy with them,) 
CURTAIN 



IMPORTANT 

It is earnestly requested that in performances of this 
play given under the authority of The Boy Scouts 
OF America or by members of that organization, the 
words provided on pages 42, 43 and 44 for the six 
choruses and encores be not employed, but that other 
matter be substituted. It is hoped that in another 
edition matter that is acceptable to the officers of The 
Boy Scouts may be found to take the place of these 
verses which have been found objectionable, but rather 
than let a popular title go out of print pending the 
preparation of such material, the offending matter is 
allowed to stand subject to this caution. 
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J : AQT lU 

SCENE. — The same as Act J, or the saine as Act II without 
the mats. At i.,.isa large American fiag attached to ropes ^ 
on a pulley above {^pok is not necessary), 

(At the rise of'theturiain the whole patrol i§ discovered ex- 
cept Worth., The boys are all in full uniform^ and stand 
in line af attention. (^Before the curtain rises one verse 
of America is sung.) 

My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
; Of th^e I sing; 
X4nd where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride, 
. From every mountain side 
- Let freedom ring. 

(Curtain rises. Boys at attention.) 

My n2itivet:ountry,;thee, 
Lanci of the noble free. 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 

Like that above. 

(At- attention^ all give military salute as Jack slowly raises 
flag during the singing of the third stanza.) 

: y ; Our father's God, to Thee, 

Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing : 

Long may our land be bright 

With freedom's holy light ; 

Protect us by Thy might, 
r Great God, our King. 

All (in unison, sloioly and distinctly), /"I pledge allegiance 

46 
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THE Bay scours 47 

to my flag and to the i-epublic for which it stands; one nation 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.*" 

(Af conclusion all break ranks and group around stage,). 

Nip. Is Worth coming over to-night ? 

Chubby. Of course he is. He drove over to Tony Ardis's 
house and is going to bring Tony over here. 

Nip. Is he able to be out ? , 

Dick. This will be the -first time since the fire. Retold 
Worth that he wanted to come here the first thing. 

Tuck. Some people do have the luck ! 

LiPPY. Fat lot of luck, I call it, nearly getting burned tq 
death. . ^ 

Jakie. Vot did he care for that ? He is a hero. {Slghs^ 
Gee, don't I wish dot I vos a hero. 

Dick. Tony Ardis saved Wcwth's life, and nearly at the 
expense of his own. He only did his duty — but he did it no- 
bly and well. 

Nip. I always said that he would make a good Boy.Scout. 

LippY. I climbed up the ladder, too. 

Dick. We know you did, Lippy. You did your duty faith- 
fully. ' / 

Tucx. But Tony did the rescue.] 

Chubby. Well, I held the blanket that Tony jumped. in. * 

Nip. I wonder how it happened that' Tony was so badly 
burned and Worth didn't get a scratch. 

Tuck. He was crawling along the floor, to keep out of the 
smoke. He was dragging Worth, and^then all of a sudden 
the floor caved in and they both fell to the floor below.. Tony 
broke his arm, but his body broke Worth's fall, and Worth 
wasn't hurt at all. 

Dick. And then you and Nip cradled in the window and 
rescued them both. 

Tuck. Yes, I started in 

Nip. And I wouldn't let Tuck go alone. 

Dick. No. 'Cause why? Because they're — ^ 

All. Nip and Tuck. 

(Nip and Tuck shake hands.^ 

Jack. Tony will get an honor medal right away. 
Lippy. And to think that Worth was the very one who 
wanted to keep him out of the patrol. 
Dick. That's all past now. They're pals now. 
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Chubby. I should think they would be. If somebody saved 

my life by dragging me out of a burning building 

Nip. They couldn't do it. 
Tuck. They'd have to get a derrick. 
^ Lee. Oh, boys, look what's coming up the stairs. 
All (Jooking). It's a cake walk. 
Dick. It looks like a minstrel show. 
Nip. Why, it's our old friend Watermelon. 

Enter Water. He bows low to the boys and struts around 
so they may see his fine clothes, 

Dick. Water, get the broom and clean out the gym. 

Water. Me? Clean out the gym? Me? No, sir. 1 
don't work as a janitor no more. I's a capitalist now. 

Nip. What's happened ? Did you find a million ? 

Tuck. Or win a prize in the lottery ? v 

Water, Well, I won a prize all right, but I didn't get my 
prize in no lottery. And I ain't goin' to work no more. 

Dick. Why not ? 

Water. I's married. 

All. Married ? 

Water. Yes, indeedy. I knowed you-all would be sur- 
prised. I's married to de best washer and ironer lady in dis 
yere town. 

Chubby. But if you're married you'll have to work twice 
as hard to support your wife. 

Water. Whoebber heard tell ob a colored gentleman 
workin' to support his wife ! All I has to do is to collect de 
money. She does the working. 

Dick. Whom did you marry ? 

Water. I married Mrs. Angelina Pectoris Petunia Brown. 

Nip. Who? Old brown Lina, the washlady? 

Water. Yes, sir. Dat's de prize I won. 

Tuck. Why, she's got about twenty little pickaninnies. 

Water. Yes, sir, dat's de same one. Only dere's only 
seben picks. 

Chubby. Why on earth did you marry her f 

Water. Dat woman makes two dollars a day. Yes, sir, 
two dollars a day. I ain't a-goin' to work no more. 

Nip. I guess I'll get married, too. 

Water. I brought my wife up here to introduce her to 
you-all. And if youse got any washin' or ironin' to do, we'll 
sure do it nice and cheap. 
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Dick. Where is she ? 

Water. Here she is. And de seben little black picka- 
ninnies with her. 

C'^n/er Mrs. Watermelon Jackson and the seven little coons. 
All Boys. Hurray for Mrs. Watermelon ! 
Water. Come here, you little stick ob sugar licorice, and 
bring all de little sticks wid you. Gentlemen, I has de con- 
glomeration to introduce you to my wife, Mrs. Watermelon 
Jackson, the best working lady in town. Makes two dollars a 
day. 

All. Hurray ! 

Water. And not only dat, but she is de fairest ob her sex 
and my own little tootsie-wootsie. Do you-all want to see her 
dance ? 
All. Sure. Go ahead. Dance, dance. 

{Lively music, Mrs. J. throws sand on floor and does a 
jig. If desired she may sing a coon songy with the picka- 
ninnies joining in the chorus,^ ^^__^ * 

Enter BuB. 

Bub. Hello, fellows. 

All. Hello, kid. 

Bub. Cut out that kid business. You seem to forget that 
Tm going on seven. 

Dick. We beg your pardon. 

Bub. Worth Leonard and Tony Ardis just drove up in 
Worth's buggy. 

Chubby, Here they come. 

Enter Worth and Tony. 

All. Three cheers for Worth Leonard and Tony Ardis. 
Nip. And three cheers for our hero. 

{All give the cheers,^ 

Worth. Fellows, here in front of the whole patrol, I want 
*to extend an apology to Tony Ardis. I was the only one here 
who tried to keep him from getting into the Boy Scouts. I*m 
sorry and I'm heartily ashamed of myself. He has shown me 
that the man is more than the gentleman, and that many an 
honest heart beats beneath a ragged jacket. You all know the 
story of the fire. At the risk of his own Hfe, Tony Ardis, the 
boy whom I insulted, saved my life, \ can never repay him. 
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Boys, he would be an honor to any patrol on earth. He is a 
hero. 

All. Three cheers for the hero ! . 

Dick. . Tony Ardis, it gives me great pleasure to extend to 
you a hearty invitation to join the Boy Scouts' of America. 

Tony. I thank you all, fellows. I can't express it, but I 
thank you. It wasn't so much what I did, for that didn't 
amount td much, but it was what I wanted to do. I wanted 
to live up to the Boy Scout law and do at good turn to some- 
body every day. I wanted to do this, even if you didn't think 
I was worthy to belong to your patrol. 

Dick {solemnly). You were a true Boy Scout before you 
came here to-night. We can only add the formality of taking 
you into the Order. A boy may wear all the scout uniforms 
ever made, all the scout badges ever manufactured, know all 
of woodcraft, canipcraft and scoutcraft — and all other activities 
of the Order — but the final test of the true Scout is , 

Al^ To do a good turn to somebody every day. 

V£l {singing). 

A Boy Scout's courageous and worthy, 

A Boy Scout is healthy and strong, 
They're the hope and the pride of the nation, 
And they're striving to right every wrong. . 

Then here's to the Order we cherish. 

May she conquer and grow day by day, ' 

And here's to the Scout Law and Symbols, 
And here's to the B. S. of A. 

Three cheers for the B. S. of A. 
Three cheers for the B. S. of A. 
Be Prepared is our watchword and 
Three cheers for the B. S. of A. 

(Veil,) Hip hurrah, hip hurray, 
^J^fiiA^ ' We're N«aacX©!^k B. S. of A. 
y'M^^ Patrol Parither, Twenty-six, 

Keero-keero-keero-kix ! 
Tamarack, crackerjack. 
Hip, hur-ray ! 
Ci^-JiJ^Tf * Nasp^^Hfk Panther, 
B. S. A. 

CURTAIN 
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( The foUmving air called for by the text of this play ( see page 
42 ) has gone out of print since this book was issued and is 
710W unobtainable. As the tune does not seem to be familiar 
to many people^ loe supply it below. Jt is presumed that a 
simple accompaniment can be managed by anyone in case 
the song is accompanied. 
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THP BOY SCOUTS 

* ' A Play for Boys in Three Acts 

By Walter Ben Hare 

Twenty males. Scenery, unimportant ; costumes, scoot and modera 
Plays two hours. Wortli refuses to vote for Tony as a new scout because 
the latter is poor, but Tony shows in the end that he is a true scout and 
wins his election. This simple motive underlies lots of characteristic fun 
and stunts, and offers as a whole a very vigorous and sympathetic picture 
of tlie Boy Scout practices, motives, and ideals. Strongly recommended. 
Price^ 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Stewart Nipper, known as Nip. 

Fred Tuck, known as Tuck. 

Dick Randolph, the patrol leader. 

Worthington Leonard, a rich boy. 

Tony Ardis, a poor boy. 

Jakie Stein, with business instincts! 

Chubby Childs, who don't care if he is fat. 

Watermelon Jackson, a lazy coon. 

Mrs. Watermelon Jackson, and her seven little coons* (JUay bi 

omitted,) 
LiPPY Scudder, who thinks he*s a hero. 
Bub Waldron, going on seven. 
Jack Hall, assistant patrol leader. 
Plupy Higgins, who likes to study. 
Lee Waldron, some athlete. 
Tom Redway, who plays the piano. 
Shorty, Harry, Charley, Will and Frank, other Boy Scouts. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act L— The meeting of the Boy Scouts of America. Nip and 
Tuck. 
Act IL— a rehearsal in the gym. The stunts of the Scouts. 
Act HL — Same as Act L Swearing in the new tenderfoot. 



AUNT ABIGAIL AND THE BOYS 

A Farce in One Act 

By Lillie Fuller Merriam 

Nine males,* two females. Scene, an interior ; costumes, modern. 
Plays one hour. Aunt Abigail, who hates boys, visits Gerald in college 
and finding him dressed in female costume for theatricals takes him for 
his sister Geraldine. Things are badly mixed up when his friends turn 
Up and see the situation, but in the end Aunty is wholly cured of her 
dislike for the « boys." Lively and amusing ; recommended for schoolst 
Price^ IS cents 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 

For Thanksgiving Day, Washington's Birthday, 
Patriots' Day, and for general use 
Eleven easy and popular entertainments for children of all ages and 
b6th sexes, and suited to a great variety of occasions. All contain all 
necessary music that is not easily accessible and diagrams of all the drills 
and marches that are described. Where the costumes offer any difficulty, 
as in th« case of the Colonial entertainments, patterns are given so that 
these may be easily contrived at home. 

Price^ 2^ cents 

CONTENTS 



The Thanksgiving Feast. For 14 boys 

and 6 girls. 
" Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater.*' For 

1 little boy and i little girl. 
The Minute Men. For 16 small boys. 
Priscilld. For 10 boys and 10 girls. 
Scenes Prom Hiawatha. For use by 

the whole school. 
The All-America Eleven. For 12 boys. 



The Wings of Mignonette. For 8 girls. 
The Dolls' Frolic For 2 boys and 3 

girls. 
The Golden Goose. For xo boys and 4 

girls. 
Dorothy's Birthday. For 9 boys and 8 

girls. 
The Lost Children. For 7 boys, 5 girls 

and chorus. 



ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

EiitertaiTimjents for Every Month in the Year 

Sixteen entertainments for children of vatious ages ^nd both sexes, 

written by an experienced teacher and intended to meet the wants of other 

teachers. Costumes are easily arranged, and full descriptions are given 

as well as music and illustrative diagrams. 

Price, 2S cents 

CONTENTS 



** Happy New Year.** For 6 boys, 6 

girls'and a little child. 
The Rail Splitters. For 12 small boys. 
Valentines. For 6 girls and 6 boys, or 

12 girls. 
George and Martha Washington. 

For 6 boys and 6 girls. 
The March Hare. For 8 boys. 
April Weather. For 4 boys and 4 girls. 
fyfay Flowers. For 14 little girls. 
"June Time." For 14 girls. 



A Firecracker Drill. For 10 small boys. 
The Stars and Stripes. For 16 girls. 
Labor Day. For 6 boys and chorus. 
"Berries Red." For 10 little girls. . 
Autumn Leaves. For 8 little girls. 
The First Thanksgiving. For 13 small 

boys. 
Christmas Bells. For 9 small boys. 
A Winter Night's Frolic. For 12 small' 

boys.. 



CLUB AND LODGE-ROOM ENTER- 
TAINMENTS 
For Floor or Platform Use 
Price, 23 cents 

CONTENTS 



A Ribbon Race. Any number, males or 

females or both. 
A Variety Contest. Any number, males 

or femafefi or both. 
The Shamrock Minstrels. For 4 males, 

3 females and chorus. 
Apollo's Oracle. Any number, males 

or females. 



Plantation Bitters. For 9 males and 8 

females. 
Gulliver and the Lilliputians Up-To- 

Date. For 10 males. 
Dame History's Peep Show. Any 

number, males or females. 
The Broom Drill. For x6 characters, 

male or female or both. 
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MERRY MONEY MAKERS 

A Collection of Entertainments for Church or Lodge 
Performance, Adapted to any Sect or Community 
In this volume we have assembled several entertainments calling for a 
large number of characters such as are in demand for Church and Sunday-, 
School performance in order • to employ the services of as many of the 
children as possible. With these are ofifered several other popular pieces, 
new and old. Price^B^cents 

CONTENTS 

Samantha Snodgrass and the Ladies' The Last of the Peak Sisters, g males. 

Aid. lofemalu. J females. 

■The Annual Picnic of the Muggsville The Rag Doll Party. 4 males, 10 ft" 

Sunday-School. z6 males^ a^/emaUs. mates. 

Beresford Benevolent Society, z male^ The Summerville Basar. az malest 

f females. ^1 females. 

The Emigrants* Party. 34 males^ wo fe- 
males. 

SHORT PLAYS FOR SMALL PLAYERS 

A Collection of Entertainments for Children of All Ages 
By Edith Burrows, Gladys Ruth Bridghatn and others 
This volume offers eight Entertainments, old and new, intended for the 
use of schools and carefully selected to that end. Cleanliness and dra- 
matic interest have been the chief criteria in selection, but the effort has 
also been made, where this could be done without obtruding it, to embody 
improving suggestion. The wise youngsters of this advanced generation 
scent a " moral " afar off and are prone to repel its stem advances, but it 
is always possible to surround the pill of improvement with a palatable 
jam of fun. Price^ 2^ cents 

CONTENTS 

The Key. z6 Uyt^ Z7 girls. Pat's Excuse, xhtj^x girL 

The Children's Hour. 7 hors^ Z9 girls. Grammar School Pun. Z7 hjs^ 37 girls. 

School opera. 5 bo/s^ 3 girls. A Temperance Frolic. 3 bojs^ a girls. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 3 bojrs^ 3 girls, and chorus. 
Bouquet of Rose Spirits. 8 bojs, z8 
girls. 

CLEVER COMEDIES 

For Female Characters 
A Collection of Selected Entertainments for Ladies Only by 
Popular AuthOTs 
This collection gives an admirable opportunity to make choice at a 
small cost of an entertainment for schools or amateur theatricals. All the 
pieces that it contains have been successful as independent books and are 
very varied in casts and character. Price, 2j cents 

CONTENTS 

A Corner in Strait-Jackets. 8 ladits Qaffer Grey's Legacy. 8 ladies, 

and 3 children. The Governess. 3 ladits. 

The Dairy-Maids' Festival, ^n/ The Grecian Bend. 7 ladits, 

numbtr e/ joung ladies. A Sad Mistake. 6 ladits and thcrut* 

A Daughter-In-Law. 4 ladits. Sliehted Treasures. 4 ladies. 

Eliza's Bona-Pide Offer. 4 ladits. To Meet Mr. Thompson. 8 ladies. 
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CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

Christmas at Finnegan's Plat. No special scenery. Nine speak- 
ing parts and chorus. 45 minutes Price 15c« 

Christmas Boole of Recitations. By S. Schell. Miscellaneous 

collection Price J5c« 

The Christmas Carol. Play in One Act. Six male, three fe- 
male cliaracters iPrice 15c. 

Christmas Selections* New collection of readings and recita- 
tions . Price 30c. 

The Creole Belles. Entertainment in Two Scenes. Six female 

characters and chorus Price 15c. 

Dick's Festival Reciter. Collection of entertainments . . . Price 30c. 

Good Things for Christmas. New collection of original ma- 
terial for all ages Price 25c. 

Merry Christmas of the Old Woman Who Lived in Her Shoe. 

Play in One Act. Any number Price 15c. 

The Mother of Santa Claus. Entertainment for Children, in 
Two Acts. Two adults, one male and one female, and 
eight children Price 15c. 

The Offerings of the Year. Entertainment in One Scene. Thir- 
teen characters, boys and girls Price 15c. 

Robin's Specific. Operetta. One Act. Ten characters, boys 

and girls Price 25c. 

Santa Claus. Monologue. Twenty minutes. One man and 

some children Price 15c. < 

Santa Claus Frolics. One Act. Any number Price iSc. 

Santa Claus the First. Play in One Act. Three men, four 

boys, three girls and chorus Price 15c. 

Santa's Surprise. Nd scenery required. Any number chil- 
dren and Santa Claus. Thirty minutes Price 15c. 

The Syndicated Santa Claus. Entertainment for Children, in 
Two Acts. Three males, two females who speak, seven 
children. Plays thirty-five minutes Price 15c. 

Trouble in Santa Claus Land. Very easy. One male, two fe- 
males and twelve children. Twenty minutes , Price 15c. 

The Widow MuUin's Christmas. Play in Three Acts. Two 

males, one female, thirteen children. Plays over an hour. Price I5c. 
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THE SCOUT MASTER 
A Comedy- Drama in Three Acts 
: By Walter Ben Hare 

Ten mfile characters. Costumes, modern { scenery, an exterior, the 
same for all three acts. Plays two hours. Simon Trimmer, a crooked 
lawyer, imposes upon Mr. Meredith, the Scout Master, as his lost son, 
Billy Piper, a boy tramp. Billy, ufider the influence of The Boy Scouts, 
becomes incapable of continuing the deception, and confesses the fraud 
just as it is shown that he really is what he has pretended to be. A 
capital play, introducing songs, drills and all sorts of characteristic stunts ' 
with lots of fun. Strongly recommended. 

PricCf 2^ cenis » 

CHARACTERS 

Billy Piper, a boy tramp. Rooster Jackson, a black man* 

M R . M E R EDITH , the Scout Master of -no-work, 
SiMQN Trimmer, a crooked Freddy HunTER^an adopted son,^ 
lawyer Slivers Hammerhead, /(?«d^^ 

Gap Kinkle, owner of the Eagle dime novels. 

Hotel, Teddy Sullivan, the patrol 

ISSACHER Trip, the old timer. leader. 

Hefty Mull, a bad man. 
Boy Scouts, Sailor Lads, 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Dooryard of the Eagle Hotel, Bingville, Mo. Father 
and son. 

Act II. — Same scene. The ghost of a yaller hound pup. 
Ringing the bell. 

Act III. — Same scene. The Boy Scout Minstrel show. The 
prodigal son. 

HIS METHODIST FOOT 

A Farce in One Act 
By Vance C, Criss 
Three mah, six female characters. Costumes, modern ; scene, an easy 
interior. Plays twenty minutes. A book-agent, calling upon Mrs. Jones 
upon his hateful errand, is mistaken for the new minister, whose first call 
is expected, and is given entertainment in that character which, for busi- 
ness reasons, he sustains to the best of his ability. What he learns en- 
ables him to do a rushing business after he has been found out. Very 
lively and funny and can be recommended. 
PricCy 75" cents 

SILAS MARNER 

A Drama in Four Acts from George Eliot's Novel 

By Franklin S, Owen 

Nineteen males, four females ; six of the men are small and unimpor* 

tant parts. Costumes, as suggested by the novel ; scenery, unimportant 

Plays an hour and a half. A capital play wholly suited for the use o/ 

schools. Price, 2^ cenis 
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Memy Christmas Plays and Entertainments 

Eight entertainments for the celebraliou of Cli list mas, offering a great variety ot 

appeal au<^ intended for the use uf adults as well as children. Can be recommended* 

Price, 25 cents 



CONTENTS 



Merry Christmas, Santa. 6 males, 12 fe- 
males or more. 

Who Trimmed the Christmas Tree, 2 
males, 2 females. 

Hope Foster's Christmas Star. 5 males, 
8 females. 

Bonnie's Christmas Eve, 3 males, 1 fe- 
male. 



6 males, 5 females. 
6 lo 8 cbildreu and 



The First Christmas. 
Santa Clans' Frolics, 

Santa Claus. 
The Merry Christmas of the Old Woman 

Who Lived hi Her Shoe. Imale, 1 

female and 10 or 12 children. 
The Widow Mu Ilia's Chrisunas. 8 

males, 8 females. 



Recitations for Children 



By Helen Chaffee Woi^kinaii 
An admirably selected and prepared collection o'' material for children edited by 
a well-known and experienced teacherof the young in this field. Issued with the 
authority of the Detroit Training School of Elocution, Strongly recommended. 
' Price. 35 cents 



The Arithmetic Lesson. 

At the Theatre. 

Bamboozling Grandma. 

The Biergest Man in the Block, 

Bobby's Cottou-Tail. 

Brotherly tove. 

The Bug-a-Boo. 

Capital t'unishment. 

The Case of Jim. 

City Children in the Country. ■ 

A Culinary Problem. 

A Decision. 

The Doll's Wooing. 

Early Trials. 

The Giddy Girls. 

The Grammar Lessors, 

Grandma's Shaker. 

Harry's Mistake. 

Her Papa. 

He's Mollycoddled, 

Isn't It Odd. 

Johtmy Interviews an Anemone. 

Johnny Paves the Way, 

John Spicer's Lecture on Clothes. 

Johnny's Wish. 

Lett Alone. 

Life's Compensations. 

A Little Girl's Lament. 

Little Old Peddler of BreacDS, 

A Little Visitor. 

Liza A&n's Lament, 

Mine and Mary Ellen's. 

Mot her Entertams. 

My Ma, She Knows. 

The Naughty DoU. 

The New Baby. 

A New Fashioned Grandoa. 

OldSkiddle-de-Wiuk. 



CONTENTS 

The Overgrown Boy. 

A Pastoral. 

The Pater Noster. 

The Picnic. 

The Piece I Have to Speak, 

A Place for Boys. 

Playing Lady. 

Playing Suffragette. 

A Poor Rule. 

Punished. 

Pussy and the Poppies. 

The Reason. 

Reginald's Triumph. 

The Robin and the Nightingale. 

The Schoolboy on Breathing. 

Seraphina's Visit. 

A Spelling Lesson. 

The Story of Americans Discovery. 

That Seester of Mine. 

Topsy's Conversion. 

The Track in the Ashes. 

The Tragedy. 

A Twilight Dialogue. 

Two Barks. 

Two Little Girls T know. 

A Visit to Grandma. 

Wakened from a Dream, 

What One Boy Thinks. 

What the Trouble Was. 

When Father Carves the Duck. 

When I.DitDrowed. 

When My Birthday Was. 

When Pa Put on His Skates, 

When Thomas Takes His Pen. 

Which One Was Kept. 

Who's Afraid In the Dark, 

Widdle's Revenge. 

What Three Little Kittens Di<i. 



Little Folks'^ Entertainments 

Comprising eightfinger plays, sixty-nine recitations and dialognes, three drills, etc., 
for little children, ail complete with nmsic, and a large and varied aasortmeui of 



Mother Goose eutertaiunients. 



Something for all occasious, 
Price^ 25 cents 
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THE SNOW IMAGE 

And Other Plays for Children Suitable for Stage 

or Schoolroom 

By E, Antoinette tuques 

These little plays are the work of an experienced teacher, the themes 
are well selected, treated with the skill, propriety and sympathy acquired 
through long and close experience with childhood, and are provided with 
full instructions not only for production on a regular stage but for adapta- 
tion to the conditions of the schoolroom. Strongly recommended. 
Price, 2J cents 

CONTENTS 
The Snow Image, a males, ^females. The Spirit of Memorial Day, 4 males, 

Hiawatha's Childhood, 13 males^ k females. 

i^ females. The Story of the Poplar Tree, ? males 

1$ females. 

TABLEAU AND PANTOMIME ENTERTAINMENTS 

For School or Public Performance 

By Clara E. Co&per, Bertha Currier Porter, 
Laura M. Parsons and others 

This collection comprises two new and four well-known and popular 
entertainments of the same class. The moving tableau is steadily gaining 
in appreciation over the old picture-tableau and this collection offers an 
excellent choice of such material. 

Price, 2S cents 

CONTENTS ^ 

In Weighing Time, 4 males^ ^females. Living Pictures of the Civil War, 

reader and chorus. ad libitum. 

Choosins an Occupation, 6 males, 5 A. Ward's Wax Pigger Show, ad 

femtues and reader. libitum. 

Pictures in 'the Fire, 4 males^ i^ females. Dramatized Readings, ad libitum. 

and supers 

GREEK COSTUME PLAYS 

For School, or Lawn Performance 
By M, Nataline Crumpton, -Mrs. Mafy L, Gaddess, and others 

An assemblage of popular entertainments mostly on classical subjects 
and calling for Greek dresses. All have been popular as independent 
publications, in which form many are still in print The following list of 
titles will amply suggest the nature of the themes. 
Price, 2S cents 

CONTENTS 
Antiffone. By Sophocles, i males, Theseus. By M. Nataline Crumptoo, 

3 females. 7 males, »j females and supers. 
Ceres. By M. Nataline Crumpton. The Ivy Queen. By Mrs. Mary I^ 

a males,. 1% females. Gaddess. Ad libitum. 

The Convention of the Muses. By The Revels of the Queen of May 

Ella Skinner Bates, q females. and Her Fairies. By Mrs. Mary 

Pandora. By M. Nataline Crumpton. I^. Qaddesf. i bay, 45 ^r/s« 

4 males, 2^ females. 
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' TEAM-WORK 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 

£y H^ Q, Gallupe and Charles Goti 

Prize nvinner^ Pen^ Paint and Pretzel Contest^ Tuftx College^ November^ igiO 

Ten males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interioi^s. 
plays two hours and a quarter. The college course of Bob, the mainstay 
of the football team, is threatened by his father's ruin, due to the schem- 
ing of the uncle and patron of Humphrey, a classmate. Humphrey places 
his own standing in jeopardy to save his chum and finally saves the situ- 
ation. This is the backbone of a strong play with very strong and various 
incidental interests and lots of first class comedy. Good atmosphere, lots 
of humor, strong characters ; can be highly recommended. 
Price, 2 J cents 

CHARACTERS 
Stewart Almy, *' 72?^/," a member of ** Paint and Powder ^^ a 

dramatic club, 
William Jefferson Jordan, ''Shine,'' the playwright, member oj 

• 'Paint and Powder. * * 
Bob Richards, captain of the football team, host at Forest Lodge* 
H. Gardner Hisulphyl^y, football manager. 
Frank Bell, electrician for "Paint and Powder.** 
Bill Black, "j 

ToTwmT^' I stage handsfor "Paint and Pawderr 

Sam Green, J 

Messenger Boy. 

Dorothy Sprague, ] 

Edith Richards, Fob's sister, > Students at Jackson College* 

Ruth Sargent, j 

Mrs. Hodgkins, Bob's aunt, the chaperon. 

Amy Sinclair Grandby, a Radcliffe student, Edith' s friend, 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Dining-room at Forest Lodge, morning. 
Act II. — Same as Act I. Evening of the following day. 
Act III. — Stage of the college gymnasium, on the afternoon 
preceding the performance of the Paint and Powder play. 

THE CRIBBER 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 
By IV. P. Mcintosh 
Six males, five females. Costumes, modem; scenery, three easy in« 
teriors. Plays an hour and a half. A student finds an examination paper 
that a professor has mislaid and hides it for temporary safety in another 
student's desk, where it is found in a search for a lady's letter by a jealous 
rival. The case looks black against a very popular man for a while, but 
is finally cleared up. Co-cducational piece, with good atmosphere and 
lots of incidental fun. 

Price, /J cetUt 
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COLLEGE DAYS 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 
By George M» Rosener 

Ten males, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, twa interiors 
and an exterior. Plays two hours. Qifincy Jordan, the son of a tyrannical 
farmer, wins a scholarship offered by a prominent newspaper and throws 
off the paternal yoke. At Westward College, which he has chosen be- 
cause the girl he loves is there, he is at first disadvantaged by his circum- 
stances, but he soon makes good both with head and fists and not cnly 
defeats the plot for his downfall that his rivals lay for him, but comes out 
a victor in college, wins the girl he loves, and carries all before him. A 
fine piece with many fine parts ; strongly recommended. Lots of comr Ay» 
Professional rights reserved. 

Price ^ 25 cents 
CHARACTERS 
QuiNCY Jordan, a farmer. 
QuiNCY, Jr., his son. 
Squire Drake, a rich farmer, 
Jerome, his son. 
Uncle Hez, a town character. 
Poor House Onnie, another, 
Paul Prye, the bully. 
Professor Rex, a teacher. 
Hal Dexter, a student. 
Harry C. Graham, a politician, 
Jim Brady, a reporter. 
Jersey, Quincy Jordan's wife. 
Violet, Squire Drake s daughter. 
Aunt Sally, a town character. 
Any number of students, 
SYNOPSIS 
Act I. — Exterior of Quincy Jordan's farm, near the summet 
school of Westward College, 

Act II. — Exterior of Westward College. The home of Professor 
Rex. 
Act III. — Quincy, Jr.'s, law office out West four years later. 

THE COLLEGE POLITICIAN 

A College Farce Comedy in Three Acts 
By H. W. Weis and D. T. Howard 
Sixteen males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, three inte- 
riofs. Plays two hours. Ted Kingsley, an outsider, applies the political 
method^ of the outside world to the problem of winning the election for 
football manager in his college and, after an exciting campaign in which 
he shows great ability in this line and sets the college on end, he wins the 
office and the sister of his rival at one blow. An exciting play, with the 
true college atmosphere. Lots ofrgood parts; notdifficiUtj well recoitt 
mended. Price^ 75 centi 
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Humorous Monologues and Dramatic Scenes 

CONTENTS 

At the Market For a Lady 

Makings Mason , . . . . For a Lady 

Through a Keyhole For a Lady 

Because She Loved Him So . Fora Lady 

The Proposal For a Gentleman 

Helping Father In a Business Deal For a Lady 

Twenty-three scenes dramatized from Kipling, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Scott, W. S. Gilbert, Tennyson, George Eliot, Robert Buchanan, and 
other authors of note, for reading, acting or recitation. 153 pages. 
. Price^ 2^ cents 

Platform Monologues and Stage Entertainments 

CONTENTS 

The Christmas Shopper For a Lady 

A Sunday Morning Interview For a Lady 

A Trolley Ride For a Lady 

On the Servant Qirl Question For a Lady 

The Husband's HoUday .For a Lady 

The Reading Club - . For a Lady 

The Last Breakfast at the Mountains For a Lady 

Fame or Love— Which ? For a Lady 

A Call on the Dressmaker For a Lady 

After the Church Fair For a Lady 

The Qrampaphone as Heard by Uncle Jed For a Gentleman 

A Woman's Intuition For a Lady 

Then and Now. introducing monologue " Tea of the Past and Tea of the Present." 

Fit and Suitemall : Fashions. Price, 30 cents 

. Original Monologues and Sketches 

CONTENTS 

A Man, a Maid, and a Dress-Suit Case For a Lady 

How Miss Ceely took the Cake .For a Lady 

American Beauties For a Lady 

Polly's Surprise Party For a Child 

Uncle Ned's Ring Sketch for Two Ladies 

His Best Qirl Sketch for a Gentleman and a Lady 

Mrs. Follan^bee's Tramp . . . Sketch for a Gentleman and Two Ladies 

Price, JO cents 

The Book of Monologues 

CONTENTS 

The Professor of Elocution Fora Man 

A Trip Through My Pockets Fora Man 

A Journey To For a Mnn 

From Calais to Dover Fora Man 

Sergeant Bridell's Letter For a Man 

The First Love Letter Fora Lady 

On the Eve of the Wedding Fora Lady 

The Door Is Locked Fora I ^tdy 

The Invitation to the Christening For a Lady 

By the Cradle n » -t „..,».•.»...« „M.»...For a Lady 

/ViV^, 25 cfnti 
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DIALOGUES AND ENTERTAI&wi-ENTS 

For Gramiiiar Grades 
Tliirteen new dialogues and nine entertainments for grammar grades, 
including a few items for younger children. Written by an experienced 
teacher. Price, 2J c^nts 



CONTENTS 



The Dollies* Fortune. For 3 little girls. 
A Gift to Santa Claus. For 3 Tittle 

girls. 
The Monomaniacs. For 3 girls. 
A Wily Salesman. For x boy and a 

girls. 
Escaped From the Zoo. For 3 boys 

ana i girl. 
The Little Stars. For i larger and 2 

smaller girls. 
The 8. I. M.'s, For 3 boys and 3 girls. 
Mrs. Webster's Address. For 1 boy 

and 2 girls. 
Aunt Patience's Umbrella. For x boy 

and 3 girls^ 
The Dog, the Cat, and the Rat. For 3 

little boys. 
The Aqua Marina Panacea. For 9 



Any 



large gids. 
rhe Th 



The Three Jacks. For 3 boys. 
Answer— A Charade. For x boy and 
X girl. 



The World's Work. For 8 boys. 
Half an Hour With a Qiant. 

number of boys. 
A CARNIVAL OF DATS. 

May Day. For 17 little girls. 
Memorial Day. For 6 boys and xa 

girls. 
The Fourth of July. For 15 boys 

and chorus. 
Christmas. For xi boys and 8 girls. 
St. Valentine's Day. For 9 girls. 
A Dream of the Centuries. For xa 

boys and 6 girls. 
Mademoiselle's Christmas Gifts. For - 

X boy and 8 girls. 
America's Birthday Party. For 9 girls. 
Tell -Tale— Charade. For y boys and 9 
, girls. 
Buoyant — Charade. For 5 boys and a 

girls. 
Dotage— Charade. For 5 boys and 6 
girls. 



DRILLS AND ENTERTAINMENTS FOR 
CHILDREN 

/■ 

Thirteen pretty and picturesque entertainments, published complete 
with diagrams and music, and full instructions for proper production. 
Price, 2^ cents 

CONTENTS 



Juvenile ti'antastics. For an equal 

number of girls and boys from six to 

nine years old. 
The Butter flv. For any number of 

primary pupils. 
The Soap Bubble Drill. For 16 girls. 
The Tennis Drill. For xifrgirls. 
The Harvesters. For 8 boys and 8 girls. 
The Bread and Milk Drill. For xo 

children, boys and girls. 



A Billiken Frolic. For 8 boys. 
Teddy Bear and Johnny Bear. For 8 

small boys. 
•* Nid Nid Nodding." For any number 

of little children from three to six. 
The Workers. For 12 boys. 
A Pop-Corn Ball. For 8, 12 or 16 girls, 

twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Highland Echoes. For any even num- 
ber of boys. 
A Yard of Dandelions. For xi little 
girls. 

The incidental music for ** A Billiken Frolic " is published separately 

and can be supplied in sheet music form. 

Price, 30 cents 

BAKER'S TEMPERANCE DIALOGUES 

Humorous, Dramatic and Instructive 
Price, 2^ cents 

CONTENTS 



A Drop Too Much. 4 males, a females. 

A Little More Cider. 5 males, 3 fe- 
males 

The Man With the Demi-John. 4 
males. 



Seeing the Elephant. 5 males, 

males. 
Tht Tempter. 3 males, 1 female, 
e All -" " 



fe* 



We 

ma 3S. 



Teetotallers. 4 males, 3 fet 
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PROFESSOR PEPP 

A Farcical Comedy with a College Flavor in Three Acts 
By Walter Ben Hare 
Nine males, seven females. Costumes^ modern; scene, an easy ex- 
terior, the same for all three acts. Plays two hours and twenty minutes. 
Professor Pepp, on a vacation trip to Russia, is initiated by Boris Ardoflf, . 
a Russian humorist and former pupil of the Professor*s, into a Nihilist So- 
ciety " The Redeemers," and is so unlucky as to draw the red ball which 
obliges him to ! murder the Princess KatchakofFsky. In terror he at 
once flies from Russia, but Boris, to prolong the joke, writes ahead of him 
to a friend on the faculty, telling the story and revealing the password — 
" Bumski." With this weapon everybody in turn has his own way with 
the terrified Professor, who sees a Nihilist in every bush. A side-splitter 
with more good parts than any piece of its kind for years. Strongly rec- 
ommended for school or college performance. Price^ 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Professor Peterkin Pepp, a nervous wreck, 
Mr. C. B. Buttonbuster, a giddy butterfly of forty-eight, 
Howard Green, his son, who had the court change his name, 
Sim Batty, the police force of a college town. 
Peddler Benson, working his way through school. 
Noisy Fleming, just out of high school. 
Pink Hatcher, an athletic ^s^homore. 
Buster Brown, a vociferous junior, 
Betty Gardner, the professor' s ward. 

Aunt Minerva Boulder, his housekeeper, from Skowhegan, Maim* 
Petunia Muggins, the hired girl, 
Olga Stopski, the new teacher of folk-dancing, 
Kitty Clover, a collector of souvenirs, 
Vivian Drew, a college belle, 
Irene Van Hilt, a social leader, 
Caroline Kay, the happy little freshman. 
Students, Co-eds, etc, 

SYNOPSIS 
Act I. Professor Pepp's residence on the college campus. 
Act II. Same scene. Surrounded by the nihilists. 
Act III. Same scene. A double wedding. 

NOT ON THE PROGRAMME 

A Comedy in One Act 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 
Three males, three females. Costumes, modern; scenery, a single ia 
terior. Plays forty minutes. Mrs. Whitney, rehearsing for amateur the- 
atricals with Vincent Fielding, a dramatic coach, in her own home, is 
misunderstood by Ophelia Johnson (colored), her maid, who summons the 
police to straighten out what seems to her a very criminal state of things. 
*Rastus Brown, a plumber and admirer of Ophelia, helps Ofl&cer Hogan to 
muddle matters into a very laughable state of contusion. Easy and 
strongly recommended. Price^ ij cents 
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B, 01. Pinero's Plays 

Pticet 50 Cents 6aeb 



MirLTHANNFT ^^^7 ^° ^^ ^^^* >^ males, five females. 
IfULr-VIlAimidib GoBtiunes, modem; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays two and a half hours. 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH 2^?^' ^i^^^^l 

males, five females. Costumes, modem; scenery, all interiors. 
Plays a full evening. 

™Pff AFI IP ATP ^^^y in Four Acts. Seven males, five 
r IVVrr LiIUA I d females. Scenery, three interiors, rather 
•laborate ; costumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 

Till? CPIIAAI MlfQTDrCQ Farce in Three Acts. Nine males, 
lIlEi Jl^nUULilfIIOm£«9iJ seven females. Costumes, mod- 
, three Interiors. Plays a full evening. 



THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY l]IL''I^ZXi 

females. Costumes, modem; scenery, three interiors. Plays a 
full evening. 

CWI717T f AV17Nni7D Comedyin Three Acts. Seven males, 
OffCEiI LAVCdlliEli fourfemales. Scene, a single interior, 
oostomes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

Tin? TUT TNni7D RAIT Comedy in Four Acts. Ten males, 
InEi inUllliEiliDULl nine females. Scenery, three interi- 
ors; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THF TIMFQ Comedy in Four Acts. Six males, seven females. 
■ »*Ei 1 IlrlEriJ Scene, a single interior ; costiimes, modem. Plays 
a full evening. 

TIlP'WFAirirff QFY Comedyin Three Acts. Eight males, 
IfflD fTfjAAXiIi OCmA. eight females. Costumes, modern; 
■o«nery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE Five*maie8,fourfemales! 
Oostumes, modem; scene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 



. Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

l^alter H. pafeer Sc Compan? 

No. s Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 



-^^^''^ 



Cf^e S^Utant Hearten Ctittton 
of^lapfii 



AQ ¥AIT I UnP IT Ck>med7 in Fire Acts. Thirteen malefl, four 
M^ 1 VU M^If 1 1 females. CostnmeB, picturesque ; scenery, va- 
iled. Plays ft full eyening. 

^iHlf f p Drama in "Five Acts. Nine males, fire females. Gos- 
%0amL^i4 tumes, modem ; scenery, varied, inlays a full eTening. 

INAAMAV ^^7 ^ ^'^^ Acts. TMrteen males, three females. 
UlUyaiitA Scenery varied ; costumes, Greek. Plays a full evening. 

MAVT ^TIIAfiT Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteeif males, four fe- 
IIIAIll ij lUAAl males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE SSS*L'?^f'^2; c'dSSS; 

piotnresque; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. ' 

DimPflPn play in Five Acts. Fifteen^alea, two females. Seen- 
AlVllCMLfU ery elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
evening. 

THP DIVAI^ Comedy in Five Acts. Nine males, five females. 
llUi tkMitk%fiJ Scenery varied; costumes of the period. Plays a 
fall evening. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER S3S?ef?^,i.'tJ2^ 

vied; oostumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 

TWEFTH NIfiHT; OR, WHAT TOO WILL 2SS!^/J"„^i": 

three females. Costumes, picturesque ', scenery, varied. Plays a 
full evenipg. 
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Till? A M A 7nN^ Faroe in Three Acts. Seven males, flye te- 
lIlCi i\ail\£4\iL%tJ males. Costumes, modern; scenery, not 
difELonlt. Plays a full evening. 

THE CABINET MINISTER S5*eS.'SJ°"fUi^': S? 

tmnes, modem society; scenery, tnree interiors. Plays a full evening* 

flAltfnV fliriT Farce in Three Acts. Seven males, four fe- 
I/Aiil/I l/AVik males. Gostumesj^ modern; scenery, two inte- 
riors. Plays two hours and a half. 

THE GAY LORD QUEX arf^.Ji5l''"£o1f^»e^:?So"dSf| 

gcenery, two interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

HIS HOUSE IN ORDER ?o°,S'!^^'SS?"'cit^ermStl?| 

scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

Till? UARRV tlADCr Comedy in Three Acts. Ten males, 
in£i nUDDI nUIiOEi Ave females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery easy. Plays two hours and a half. 

IPf C Drama in Five Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costumes, 
*»***J modem ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

I- AnV RIIITNTIITITT ^^^y ^ ^^^^ -^c*s. Eight males, seven 
li/U/l DUUXl I irU Li females. Costumes, modern; scen- 
ery, four interiors, not easy. Plays a full evening. 

I FTTY I^r*"i* ^ Four Acts and an Epilogue. Ten males, five 
IaEiI I I females. Costumes, modem; scenery complicated. 
Plays a full evening. 

Tin? 'MAniQTDATI? Farce in Three Acts. Twelve males, 
IfUi ITIAlllOIIUlIEi four females. Costumes, modern; 
fleenery, all interior. Plays two hours and a half. 
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The Camp-Fire Girls 



CHARACTERS 



Peggy M alone, a little drudge, 

Mrs. Bacon, a boarding-house keeper, 

Beulah Marie, her daughter, aged seventeen. 

Miss Henrietta Dash, a newspaper reporter. 

Miss Mollie Mealy, an old maidt so sentimental. 

Miss Lee, the guardian of the camp. 

ZiNGARA, a wandering gypsy. - 

Neeta, a little gypsy song-bird. 

Nell Mason 

Margery Gilmore 

Betty Thurston 

Nan Lester J- Camp-Fire GMs* 

Melissa Hicks 

Doris Gray 

Phyllis Marvin 

Seven children of assorted sizes , who do not speak, 

SYNOPSIS FOR PROGRAMMES 

Act L Christmas day in a boarding-house. The poor little 
drudge. Beulah entertains the camp. Peggy dreams. 

Act II. The dream. The Princess Pocahontas. 

Act III. Same as Act I. The awakening. Her cup of misery. 

Act IV. A gypsy camp. The Carnegie meda). Happiness 
at last. ' 
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COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Peggy. A lovable little waif of about fifteen. Red, curly wig. 
In Act I she wears ragged white stockings torn and patched with 
red and black. . Old, big shoes. Short gray calico skirt, torn and 
patched with red and black. Old white waist, also torn. Act II. 
White Indian dress fringed and trimmed with red feathers and 
beads. White moccasins. Single black feather in hair. Strings 
of beads, etc. Act III. Same as Act I, but when she goes 
away add an old coat and old, torn hat. Act IV. Gypsy costume, 
similar to Zingara*s, but short. Wreath of wild flowers in hair, 
and around neck. 

Mrs. Bacon. Act I. Gray hair, calico dress, apron. Spectacles. 
Act II. Indian dress and head-gear. Act III. Same as Act I. 
Act IV. Old-fashioned walking dress and bonnet. 

Beulah. Act I. Winter party dress, very gay with blue 
ribbons. Act II. Indian dress. Act III. Same as Act I. Act 
IV. White and red middy dress with red tam. 

Miss Dash. Acts I and III. Winter walking dress and hat. 
Very neat. Act II. Colonial costume as Captain John Smith. 
Yellow wig and Vandyke beard. See illustrated history pictures 
of John Smith. Act IV. Summer dress and hat. Parasol. 

Miss Mealy. Old maid wig with cork-screw curls. Wrinkled 
face. Old-fashioned house dress, reticule, spectacles. Play the 
part very giddy ^nd gushing. Act II. Indian costume as Pow- 
hatan. See illustrated histories. Act IV. Summer dress, very gay 
with ribbons, etc. Large hat covered with many colored flowers 
and ribbons. Gaudy parasol. 

Miss Lee. Similar to Miss Dash. Act II. Indian costume. 

ZiNGARA. Brown grease paint on face and hands. Yellow or 
red handkerchief on head, and another across breast. Red 
flowered waist. Many underskirts. Very full skirt of yellow 
flowered material. Qld shoes. Strings of red, blue and yellow 
beads, coins, etc. Large ear-rings. Black hair. 

Neeta. Similar to Zingara, but shorter skirt 

The Girls. Similar to Beulah. 
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MUSIC 

The music called for by this play can undoubtedly be 
supplied by the nearest music dealer in each case ; if not, 
better write to W. H. Neidinger, Ii8 East 28th St., New 
York. "Slumber On," from *'The Fortune Teller," by 
Victor Herbert, is published at 60 cents under the title of 
* ' The Gypsy Love Song. " "An Indian Idyll* ' is number 
five of ** New England Idylls,*' by MacDowe}!, a collec- 
tion of piano pieces published at $1.25. 
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The Caipp-Fire Girls 



ACT I 

SCENE. — SUting-room of Mrs. Bacon's boarding-house. 
TimCf two F. M, on Christmas day. Rather old-fashioned ^ 
dingy furniture. Doors at r. and L. Window at rear 

, with ruffled y muslin curtains. Several potted plaiits near this 
window. Figured carpet down on stage. Old fashioned 
sofa down R. with small table near it, Books^ ornaments^ 
etc, J on this table. Large easy -chair down c. Smaller 
chairs up stage. Large table down L. completely covered 
with dark cover that coficeals any one hidden u?ider table. 
This larger table is covered with papers, books, plants, etc., 
and has three chairs around it. Other fur nitur'^., pictures, 
penhants, etc, to suit the taste ofUhe manager Wreaths 
of holly around stage, also red paper Christmas bells, etc. 
Lights on full throughout the act, 

(Bright music takes up curtain, but ceases^ as soon as 
Mrs. Bacon enters. Curtain rises on an apparently 
empty stage, but Peggy Ma lone is concealed under the 
table, being completely hidden by the cloth. Sleigh bells 
heard outside window,, sound dying away in distance,) 

Mrs. B. (outside l.). Peggy, Peggy ! (^Loudly,) Peg-gy ! 
(She enters from l. wearing a large working apron, and hav- 
ing marks of flour on apron and face. Carries a rolling pin. 
Looks around,) She ain't here. And pne with enough work 
fer twenty women to do, and only half an hour to do it in. 
Goodness only knows what's become of her. {Looks out of 
window,) It's still snowing. (Comes down c.) Well, folks 
can't complain but what we've got a white Christmas this year. 
I wonder if Peg could have lost her way. I sent her to the 
bakery over an hour ago, and here it's after two o'clock, and 
nary a sign of cake or bread, or even a red hair from Peggy's 
red head. And the camp-fire girls are coming at three. I feel 

S 
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6 THE CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 

as if 1 could drop. (Goes to door at l. and calls,) Beulah 
Marie ! Beulah, darling ! 

Beulah Marie {off l.). Yes, mamma ! Don't hoUe^ so 
loud ; I hear you. 

Mrs. B. {ioller ! I guess I can holler if I want to. If 
you had as much work to do as Tve got, I reckon you'd holler, 
too. 

Beu. But the neighbors will hear j^u. 

Mrs. B. Let 'em hear, if they want to. Peggy ain't got 
back yet, and there's all the lunch to get, and this room to tidy 
up. Can't you come down and help me? 

Beu. Of course 1 can't. I'm all dressed up. 

Mrs. B. And the ice-cream ain't half froie. And the 
gelatine won't jell. 

Beu. Let Peggy do it. She'll help you. 

Mrs. B. Slie's been hard at work since fiVfe this morning, 
and besides {yelling) she ain't here. You come right down 
here this minute. 

Peu. But, mamma, darling 

Mrs. B. {yelling). Don't you darling me I Come here, 
and get to work. 

Enter Miss Mollie M.EM.\,from r., with embroidery. 

MoL. 'Merry Christmas, Mrs. Bacon. 

Mrs. B. {filming to her). Yes, I'm having an awful merry 
time. Peggy ain't here, the ice-cream ain't froze, and the 
gelatine won't jell. And the party begins in half an hour. 
Did you git anything for Christmas ? 

MoL. {simpering). Oh, yes, indeed. All the gentlemen at 
the office remembered me. Ah, Mrs. Bacon, it's so sweA to 
be remembered. 

Mrs. B. {dusting around the room, arranging chairs, etc.). 
Yes, so it is. I got a new mop for Christmas, and a cook 
book. Them's the only presents I got. {Sarcastically.) A 
cook book ! And me been cooking fer over thirty years, 

MoL. I got the loveliest little pink bow, and seven or eight 
handkerchiefs. And some perfectly gorgeous Christmas cards. 
Mr. Bluggs sent the bow. Wasn't it dear of him? I wonder 
if he meant anything by it. When a man sends a young girU 
like me a bow for Christmas, I think it's a hint, at least. 
Maybe he wants to be my beau. Isn't that romantical ? 

Mrs. B. You'd better send him a mitten. Jake Bluggs is 
a widower with seven little Bluggses. 
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MOL. Yes, I know, and they're the dearest little things. I 
think Mr. Bluggs would make a perfectly lovely husband. He's 
such a handsome man. 

Mrs. B. Humph ! Handsome ? Jake Bluggs has got a 
face like a sick^ puppy with the mumps. Handsome? Why, 
Mollie Mealy, he ain't more than four fdot high. 

MoL. I always did like a little man ; they're more pettish 
than the big ones. And he's so romantical. (Speaks meaningly 
at Mrs. B.) Maybe some folks don't think he's thie hand- 
somest man in the world, but I think he's real pretty. What 
time does your party begin ? 

Mrs. B. At half- past two, and I don't know whether I'm 
standing on my head or my heels, I'm that busy. 

MOL. Why don't Beulah Marie help you ? 

Mrs. B. Oh, it wouldn't do to get her flustratcd ; on 
Christmas day, too. Beulah Marie ain't what you'd call real 
strong. 

MoL. Humph I She's about as strong as an ox. 

Mrs. B. No, she ain't. She has nerves, and nerve^ is 
awful things to have. I don't know what's become of Peggy 
Malone. I sent her over to the bakery and she ain't back yet. 
That girl makes me so exasperated. She ought to be skinned 
alive. 

MoL. Why, Lucindy Bacon, how you talk. Peggy's been 
hard at work since five o'clock this morning. You mark well 
my words, you've got a jewel in that young one, even if you 
did get her out of the orphan asylum. She works as hard as 
two full-grown women and she ain't even got her gri>wth. 
Suppose you had to pay wages to some hired girl. 

Mrs. B. Why shouldn't she work? Don't I give her a 
good home? Ain't she treated jest like one of the family? 
Ain't I like a mother to her ? 

MoL. Well, you do work her pretty hard, Mis' Bacon. 
And she's such a poor little thing. It must be real pathetic to 
be brought up in an orphan asylum. 

Mrs. B. And where is she now ? Gadding around the 
streets when I sent her after the cakes and things, half an hour 
ago. 

MOL. The poor little thing. Out in all this snow. And 
with that thin dress and not a rubber overshoe to her back. 

Mrs. B. Well, 1 can't afford to dress her like a queen. 
Fm a hard-working woman, Mollie Mealy. 

MoL. This morning she cleaned seven rooms, made seven 
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8 THE CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 

beds, waited on table, helped cook the breakfast, washed t^e 
dishes for twelve people, and cleaned the kitchen. And on 
Christmas day ! 

Mrs, B. Why, Miss Mealy, how you talk ! Ain't I done 
most of the work ? 

MoL. Oh, yes, I suppose you have. But you ought to 
remember, Mis* Bacon, she ain't ipore'n fourteen years old. 

Mrs. B. Yes, she is. She's over fifteen. 

Enter 'BE,\j,ffrom l* 

Beu. Oh, mamma, where's Peggy ? I want her to sweep 
the snow off the walk. How will the girls ever get here ? 

Mrs. B. I don't know where she is. I've been hollering 
for her for an hour. Goodness, I forgot the cream. It ain't 
half froze. (Throws up her hands in despair.) And them 
camp-fires is coming at two-thirty. [Exit, L, 

Beu. I'd like to shake that Peggy. Here she runs away, 
and all the work 'for the party to do. 

MoL. Well, why don't you. pitch in and do it? 

Beu. I'd like to awfully, Miss Mealy ; but I'm all pressed 
for the party. I can't see what is keeping Peg. She ought to 
know that we need her every minute. 

(Looks out of the window.) 

MoL. (sewing, down r.) Maybe she's taking a Christmas 
holiday. 

Beu. a holiday ? What on earth would Peg want with a 
holiday? She doesn't know any one, and she hasn't any place 
to go. 

MoL. The poor little thing. Hasn't she got any friends? 

Beu. I don't think she knows a soul in town, except us, I 
mean. 

MoL. Why don't you make her acquainted with some of 
your young folks ? 

Beu. The young folks I know would hardly care to as- 
sociate with a kitchen girl. 

MoL. More shame to 'em. Peggy's a real nice little girl. 
I believe I'll introduce her to Mr. Bluggs. 

Beu. {arranging room). Did you have a nice Christmas, 
Miss Mealy? 

MoL. Yes, indeed. I got the loveliest presents. 

Beu. So did I. Mamma gave me this little wrist watch. 
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(Shows it.) rd rather have had a new set oC furs, but I think 
this) is kind of nice. And I got ever so many other things. 

MOL. What did you give your mother ? 

Beu. 1 gave her a cook book. All the latest recipes. 
Mamma is so old-fashioned in her cooking. This was a lovely 
book. It has twenty-eight ways of making fudge. 

MoL. Fudge 1 Humph ! Ain*t it about time for some of 
them camp-fires to be coming ? 

Beu. {looking at watch). They're due at two- thirty. I 
hope they won*t be on time. Mamma says- the ice-cream isn't 
half frozen, and Peggy hasn't brought the cakes yet. She's the 
slowest thing. 

Mrs. B. (putting head in at door). Beulah, you run over 
to the bakery and see what's happened to Peg. 

Beu. But, mamma, I can't go out. It's snowing dread- 
ftilly, and I'm all dressed to receive the girls. 

Mrs. R (^ewildered). But what'll we do if the cakes don't 
get here? Oh, I'm worried most to death. [Exit. 

Beu. (Jo Mol.). And it's all Peggy's fault. I always tell 
mamma that she's entirely too easy on that poorhouse girl. 

[Exit, L. 

^MoL. Every time I talk to that girl I forget every blessed 
thing I ever studied at Sunday-school. She certainly is exas- 
perating. I think I'll sit right down here and write a nice lit- 
tle letter of appreciation to Mr. Bluggs. He's the sweetest lit- 
tle man. I wonder whether I'd ought to begin the letter •« My 
darling Jacob." (At table with writing mater iaL) Ah, no; 
I fear that would be too sentimental. I'll simply say " my dar- 
ling Mr. Bluggs. ' ' ( Writes, ) 

Mrs. B. {outside l.). Peg, Peg ! {Loud shrill call.) 
Peggy ! Heavens to Betsy ! She ain't come yet, and there 
ain't a crumb of cake in the hull house. 

Beu. {outside). Oh, mamma, what will the girls say? 
We'll be disgraced forever. 

Mrs. B. {loudly). I'll have to go over to the bakery myself. 

(Peg.'s hand with the bag of cakes shoots out from under 
the^table and the cakes are deposited on the table, near Mol., 
who jumps up in alarm. Peg.'s hand disappears.) 

MoL. Goodness gracious, what's that ? Those cakes must 
have conie right straight from the spirit land. (?eg. sticks out 
foot from under table and wriggles it.) Heavens, it's a mouse. 
{Jumps on rocking-chair and has hard time to maintain bcU* 
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10 THE CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 

ance,') Shoo, shoo 1 Oh, I'm frightened most to death. It's 
a horrid, ugly mouse. Help, help ! 

Peg. {sticking head out from table) . Naw, it ain't no mouse. 
It's only me. 

MOL. {jumping down from chair). Why, Peggy Malone, 
what on earth are you doing down there? 
^ Peg. Hiding. 

MoL. But why are you hiding? Whom are you hiding 
from? 

Peg. {rolling ot^t from under table and sitting on floor). 
The old lady. She's got a grouch on. And I got a pain in 
me mitt. {Holds up her left hand, bound in rags.) See! I'm 
all in. {Pathetically.) Oh, Miss Mealy, I jest can'^t work no 
more. Me head's a-buzzin' and I'm all ready to drop. 

MoL. You've injured your hand ? 

Peg. Yes'm, I knows dat me own self. 

MoL. But how did it happen ? 

Peg. Burned it. 

MoL. Where? Where could you burn your hand? 

Peg. All over me fingers and me wrii^t. 

MoL. No, no ; 1 mean where was it burned ? 

Peg. Jest burned all over. Me fingers and me wrist. 

MoL. Where were you when it burned ? 

Peg. Standing right there with it. That's why it hurts. 

MoL. Peggy Malone, answer me! What burned your 
hand ? 

Peg. The fire. 

MoL. But where was the fire ? 

Peg. {evasively). I jest stuck in me mitt, like that (gestur- 
f^i)f and it burned jest like paper. Kind o* foolish, wasn't I? 
Jest to go and stick me mitt in the fire. Sometimes I think I 
ain't got no sense at all. But it hurts somepin' awful. 

MoL. {seated at r.). Come here to me. Let me fix it for 
• you. 

Peg. {with closed lips, signifying *^no**). Umph-umph ! 
Can't do it nohow. The old lady is after me. She's got a 
grouch on already, and she'd have 'leven different kind of cat- 
fits if she finds out I burned me mitt. ^ 

MoL. But it must be real painful. 

Peg. Well, to tell the truth, it don't feel like no Sunday- 
school picnic, that's a cinch. 

MoL. You poor little thing. Here is some old linen« 
Come here and let me bind it up for you. 
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Peg. (as before). Umph-umph. I'm skeerd. 

MoL. Why, Peggy, I wdn't hurt you. 

Peg. Yes'm, I knows dat, all right. I ain't skeerd of you. 
1*111 skeerd of the old lady. 

MoL. But I won't tell her. 

Peg. (Jookittg in her face). Honest, won't you ? 

MoL.' (pleasantly). Honest, I won't. 

Peg. Cross your heart, and hope ypu will never get mar- 
ried in all the world, if you tell ? 

MoL. Yes. (Crosses heart,) There, are you satisfied 
now? 

Peg. Yes'm, I'm satisfied. (Crosses to her.) There it is. 

(Extends hand,) 

MoL. Just let me take this rag off. (Removes it,) 

Peg. Ouch ! Gee whizz ! 

MoL. Did I hurt you ? 

Peg. (smiling), No'm. Not much. I jest said that, 'cause 
I was much obliged. 

MoL. Let me see. My, my, Peggy Malone, that's an awful 
burn. Why, you must have been crazy. 

Peg. Dat's just what I think meself. Honest, I don't be- 
lieve I've got a lick of sense. Burnin' me own hand like that. 
X must be a nut. 

MoL. Come into my room, and I'll put some vaseline on it. 

Peg. And you won't tell the old lady? 

MoL. Not a word. (Rises.) 

Peg. Miss Mealy, you're an angel, a real fallen angel, fallen 
right off of a Christmas tree. 

MoL. Did you ever see a Christmas tree, Peg ? 

Peg. (quickly). You bet your boots ; I seen one last night. 
It was the biggest Christmas tree what ever was. It was all 
covered with 

MoL. (surprised). Last night? Why, where were you last 
night ? 

Peg. (looking at her a moment embarrassed, then laughing). 
Did I say last night? That jest shows that I'm clean batty. 
I meant last year. Honest, it was last year. Of course I never 
-Saw no Christmas tree last night. Ain't no Christmas trees up 
in my garret, is there? Ain't nothing up there but rats, and 
. mice and beetles and great big pincher bugs.. 

MoL. Aren't you afraid of them ? 
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* Peg. Yes'm, of course I am. But it's me to the garret, pr 
me to the orphunt asylum. And a garret is better than a or- 
phunt asylum, even if there's a hundred million rats and mice 
and pincher bugs. 

MOL. (^putting her arm around her). You poor little thing* 
{Leads her to R.) Come right in my room. 

Peg. And you won't tell the old lady where I am? 

MoL. Of course not. You can trust me, Peggy. 

Peg. And you won't tell her I burned me mitt, will you? 

MoL. Not a word. Come, I'll fix it all nice and comforta- 
ble for you. 

Peg. Yes'm, I'm a-comin'. Honest, Miss Mealy, you're a 
kind lady, that's what you are. A good, kind angel. {Cries,) 
To be he! pin' the likes of me, when I ain't got sense enough to 
keep from burnin* me mitt up in the fire. 

{Follows MoL. out R. Miss Lee appears at window.) 

, Miss L. Wohelo, wohelo ! Oh, Beulah ! 

Enter ^KV.yfrom l. 

Beu. Wohelo! {Crosses to door at r., and opens it) 
Come in. 

Enter Miss la, , from r. 

Miss L. Merry Christmas, Beulah ! 

Beu. The same to you. Miss Lee. Isn't it a glorious day? 
I hope all the girls will be here. It's so much nicer when 
everybody comes. 

(Miss L. removes wrapSy shakes snow off, etc.) 

Miss L. I thought I'd come early and see if I couldn't 
help you get things ready. Is there anything I can do ? 

Beu. No, I think mamma can manage everything. We've 
had an awful time of it, though. Our cook has been gone all 
morning and mamma and I are nearly dead. I never worked 
so .hard in all my life. And the cakes haven't come yet. 

Miss L. What became of the cook? 

Beu. I don't know. Mother sent her to the bakery, and 
that's the last we saw of her. Maybe she stole the money. 

Miss L. How much was it ? 

Beu. ThiFty-five cents. 

Miss L. {seeing cakes). Look ! What's that? 
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Beu. {ppetUng bag). It's the cakes. XCaHs.) Peg I Peg ! 
Peggy ! 

Mrs. B. {putting head in at l.). Has she got back ? 

Beu. Yes, mamma. Here are the cakes. You'd better 
hurry. \ 

Mrs. B. {entering). The cream is all froze. 

Bev, {ffndarrasseii). Mamma! (Aside to her). Takeoff 
that apron. 

Mrs. B. Take it off ? What for ? {Takes it of.) 

Beu. Miss Lee, this is my mother. 

Mrs. B. {Irashfully). Fm right glad to make your ac- 
quaintance, Miss Lee. 

Miss L. {shaking hands with her cordially). Thank you^ 
Mrs. Bacon. Can't I help you in some way ? 

Mrs. B. Well, there's the salad to make • 

Beu. {interrupting). Why, mother ! We can make the 
salad. 

Mrs. B. Yes, I guess we can. Has Peg come in here? 

Beu. 1 haven't seen her. 

Mrs. B. She'll have to pass the refreshments. 

Beu. Oh, mamma ! Why, she hasn't anything to wear. 

Mrs. B. I guess she can wear her red Mother Hubbard, 
and my green dust-cap. That's stylish enough for anyone, 
and Peggy ain't very particular. 

Miss L. May I help you ? I'm sure I can help with the 
salad. 

Mrs. B. Well, come along. Christmas may come, and 
Christmas may go, but cooking must be did. [Exit^ L. 

Beu. Mamma does embarrass me so much. Miss Lee. 

Miss L. I don't see why ; I think she's a perfect dear. 

[^Exitf L., with Beu. 

Enter Mol. and VEG.yfrom r. 

Peg. {showing hand bound up). Say, Miss Mealy, you 
certainly are some doctor. 

MOl. Does it feel better, Peggy ? 

Peg. Does it ? . Why, me mitt feels jest like it was eating 
a dish of strawberry ice-cream covered with chocolate. But it 
sure did hurt. Burning your mitt is enough to take the crimp 
out of any marcel that ever was waved. 

Mol. You have a merry disposition, Peggy, and a kind 
heart. 
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14 THE CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 

Peg. And say, you orter see me appetite. Me apfpetjte is 
the best thing 1 got. 

MoL. Now, you'd better go in and tell Mrs. Bacon all about 
your accident. 

Peg. Yes, and git sent back to the orphunt asylum. Not 
on your life. Fm going to keep dark until me mitt gets well. 

Mql. But she wants you to help at the party. 

Peg. I'm goin* to have a party of me own. Up in the 
garret with all the rats and mice and beetles and pincher bugs. 
Say, Miss Mealy, what is all dis yere camp-fire stuff they're 
goin* to pull off here this afternoon ? 

MoL. ' Oh, it's a club of girls who try to do good. 

Peg. And is Beulah Marie one of them things ? 

MoL. Oh, yes. Beulah is a very enth.usiastic member. 

Peg. I don't know what a loozy elastic member is, but if 
Beulah Marie tries to do good, she don't try hard enough. 
She don't do me no good. 

MoL. They wear beads and things, and are like Indians. 

Peg. Beulah Marie is an Indian all right, all right. A bad 
Indian. 

MoL. They've invited me to their party. Wasn't that dear 
of them? I've got to go now, and make a suitable toiletty, 
Peggy. (^Crosses to R.) Be a good little girl, and tell Mrs. 
Bacon all about it. \_Exitt at R, 

Peg. Yes, and get canned from me job. Well, I guess it's 
me to me attic and tmder the bed till all dis excitement blows 
over. {Starts to exity l.) 

Mrs. B. (heard outside at L.). Beulah, bring the plates ! 

Peg. Nothin' doin'. {Crosses to r.) Maybe I can climb 
tip the outside of the house apd fall into the attic winder. • 

Miss Henrietta Dash {outside^ r.). Wohelo, wohelo ! 

Peg. Gee, somebody's coming. Back to the subway, 
Peggy, me dear ; back to the subway. {Gets under table.) 

Hen, {outside, r.). Hello, Beulah f Wohelo I 

Enter Beu. and Miss L., from l. 

Beu. Wohelo ! {Opens door at r.) 

Enter Hen. and Nell Mason, from r. 

Hen. Hello, girls. I'm frozen as stiff as an icicle. 
Beu. Come right in, and take off your wraps. 

{They do so.} 
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Miss L. Merry Christmas, girls, 

Beu. Where are the other girls ? 

Nell. They're coming in Charley Gray's sleigh. There 
wasn't room for us. 

Hen. {sitting down). It certainly seems good to rest a bit. 
I've been on the go for twenty-four hours. 

Miss L. That was quite a write-up in the paper this morn- 
ing about the Christmas-tree fire, 1 knew you wrote it, Hen- 
rietta. No one on the staff can supply the human element like 
you can. 

Hen. Sure, I wrote it. Sob stuff is my middle name. 

Miss L. And who was the little girl who was so frightfully 
burned ? 

Hen. No one seems to know. She disappeared in the 
crowd. ' She was a true heroine ; as soon as she found out the 
children were safe, she ran away, but her whole arm must have 
been burned to a cinder. 

. Beu. {seated at l.). What was it? I haven't seeii the 
paper. 

Hen. a fire at the municipal Christmas tree. All the poor 
little kids in town were there. Mr. Byera was Santy Claus, 
and was handing out toy dolls, when his whiskers took fire. 
In a minute his whole costume was blazing. He pulled it off, 
but two little girls who were getting dolls were a mass of flames. 
Suddenly a ragged little kid jumped up on the platform, 
grabbed the two girls, put out the fire, saved the kids, and ran 
away before any one 'could catch their breath. That child 
deserves a Carnegie medal. But no one knows who she was. 

Nell. Was any one hurt ? 

Hen. No one but the little heroine. And she ran straight 
out of the hall, her poor little sleeve all ablaze. I'd give my 
month's salary just to know who she was. 

Miss L. It was a noble act. That girl showed the true 
camp-fire spirit. A poor little ragged child kept her head and 
saved the lives of two babies. That's true heroism. 

Nell. We ought to take her in the camp. 

Miss L. The paper is making every effort to find out who 
she was. 

{Sleigh bells heard off, r. Then girls are heard singing a 
camp-fire song. Sing first verse and chorus outside at R.) 

Beu. {after song). It's the girls. {Opens door at R.) 
Girls. Wohelo, wohelo ! 
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Beu. Come on in. 

Enter Margery Gilmore, BErrv Thurston, Nan Lester, 
Melissa Hicks, Doris Gray and Phyllis Marvin. They 
all talk at once^ removing wraps ^ shaking off snow, etc. 

Miss L. (counting). One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine. Hurray, every girl in the camp is here'. We*ll 
have a full meeting to-day. 

BipTY. Merry Christmas, Miss Lee. 

Others. Merry Christmas ! 

Miss L. The same to you, girls, and many of them. 

(Nell, Hen., Mar. and Betty down r, Beu., Nan, 
Mel. and Miss L. at c. Doris and Phyl. down l.) 

Hen. I think we ought to, have the second verse of the 
song. 

(All sing second verse and chorus of song, with gestures.) 

Miss L. Now that we are all here, we might as well begin 
the meeting. No one will interrupt us, will they, Beulah ? 
Beu. Oh, no. Miss Lee. We are perfectly safe here. 

(Girls all sit Indian fashion, on floor, in semicircle, Miss 
L. in Q,, facing audience.) 

Miss L. What is the law of the camp-fire ? 
All. To seek beauty, give service,* pursue knowledge, be 
trustworthy, hold on to health, glorify work, and to be happy. 
Miss L. This law of the camp-fire I will strive to follow. 
Others. This law of the camp-fire I will strive to follow. 

Efiter Mrs. ^.,from l, 

Mrs. B. Beulah Marie, I can't find the big dinner tray. 

(All scramble to their feet.) 

Beu. Oh, mamma, you are interrupting the meeting. 

Mrs. B. Oh, excuse me. I didn't mean to interrupt noth- 
ing, but if you want to have anything to eat you got to tell me 
where the big dinner tray is. 

Beu. ril find it for you. (Turns to others.) Girls, this 
is my mother. 

All. Pleased to meet you. (Etc.) 
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Mrs. B. You got to excuse me for butting in^ as it were, 
but Vm a hard-working woman, and I can't find head, hoofer 
hair of m3^ired girt. She just about runs me distracted. 

Beu. Come, mamma, I'll help you find the tray. 

Mrs. B. {impatiently). Don't hurry me, Beulah Marie. I 
want to get acquainted with the camp-fire girls. 

Beu. (^pleadingly). But, mamma 

Mrs. B. All right. Excuse me, young ladies ; as I said 
, afore, I don't want to butt in. [Exit^ L. 

Beu. Go right on with the meeting, girls. I'll be back in 
a moment. \Exit^ L. 

{The girls form semicircle again,) 

\ Miss L. Shall we light the fire ? 

^ Mel. I don't see anything to light. 

Mar. Isn't it peculiar ? 

Miss L. We will omit the ceremony for the present. But 
let us have roll-call. 

Nell {opening book^ calling roily checking each name). 
Ninna-moosha. 

Miss L. Kolah. 

Nell. Wateena. 

Mar. Kolah. 

Nell. Naleeta. 

Betty. Kolah. 

Nell. Pomona. 

Nan. Kolah. 

Nell. Neechee. 

Mel. Kolah. 

Nell. Pawka. 

DoRi^. Kolah. 

Nell. Woleema. * 

Phyl. Kolah. 

Nell. Kanxi. {Slight pause as she answers for herself^ 
Kolah. 

Miss L. You have forgotten Pocahontas. 

Nell. Pocahontas. 

Hen. Kolah. 

Miss L. Now, we can all rise and sing " Wohelo for Aye." 
{Sing " Wohelo for Aye,'* After song all resume former posi* 
tions. Enter Beu., from l. She comes and faces Miss L., 
and gives the ** sign of fire.'' This is answered by Miss L., 
at^ Beu. sits in the semicircle.) Kanxi I 
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Nell. Ninna-raoosha ? 

Miss L. Let us have the count - 

(Nell rises with book and begins to read the minutes of the 
last meeting.^ 

Enter M.oi.,,from R. 

MOL. {speaking very effusively). Oh, howdy do, girlies. 
I hope I ain't interrupting you. 

Miss L. (rising and shaking hands with her). Oh, no, Miss 
Mealy. We're glad to see you. 

MoL. Yes, I thought you'd be glad to see me. Folks 
always is glad to see me, especially the young men. Father used 
to say to. me, *<Mollie Mealy, I never see your beat with the 
boys." There ain't no young men belongs to your camp-fire, 
do they? 

Hen. Oh, no. We're the camp-fire girls ! This club is 
for girls, and for girls only. 

MoL. Seems to me my papa used to belong to a camp-fire, 
or something like that. Well, I'll just sit down here and em- 
broidery this necktie while you go ahead with your business. 

(Girls look at each other in dismay, sigh, etc. Resume 
places,) 

Miss L. Proceed, Kanxi. 
Nell (reading). 

In a wigwam in the country, 
In the calm and peaceful country, 
Fac away from noise and tumult. 
On the first day of December 

Mol. (interrupting) y My gracious, it's poetry, ain't it? 
Did you compose it all out of your own head ? 

Nell. Yes, Miss Mealy, it's pretty bad, but at least it is 
original. 

MoL. I write poetry, too. Perfectly lovely poetry. Some- 
times I write in poetry when I correspond with my gentleman 
friends. Do any of you girls know Mr. Bluggs? He's the 
dearest thing. You'll never guess what he sent me for Christ* 
mas. 

Hen. Maybe it was a muzzle. 

Mol. a muzzle ? Why on earth would any one send me 
a muzzle ? Of course it wasn't. It was — ( giggling ) it was — — 
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{Giggles.) Oh, ain't I a silly little thing? It was^ bow. 
Wasn't that romantical? To think of a man sending a young 
gill like me a bow for a Christmas present. 

Beu. Mfss Mealy, you are interrupting the minutes, 

MoL. Oh, excuse me. 1 forgot all about the minutes. 
When I get to talking about Mr. Bluggs 1 just can't think (tf 
anything else on earth. 

Miss L. Proceed, Kanxi. 

Nell {reading). 

On the first day of December — 
There we held a hike and camp-fire. 
Every camp-fire girl was ready, 
Every camp-fire girl was willing. 
Oh, the coffee and the bacon, 
Oh, the roasted sweet potatoes 

Mel. I didn't have any sweet potatoes. 

Nell. I had to put that in to make the poetry. Irish po* 
tatoes aren't poetical. 

Mel. No, but they tasted mighty good to me. 

MoL. Mr. Bluggs is so fond of Irish potatoes. And he likes 
potato salad better than pie. 

Mel. I don't. Give me pie every time. 

Miss L. Proceed, Kanxi. 

Nell {reading). 

Then the mystic fire was kindled — — 
Enter Mrs. ^.yfrom l. 

Mrs. B. Everything is all ready, Beulah. And it's a 
grand lunch, if I do say it myself. Ask your friends to step 
into the dining-room. 

Beu. Oh, mamma, you're interrupting the reading of the 
count. 

Mrs. B. Well, dinner is ready, and dinner's a thing that 
won't keep, count or no count. 

Miss L. {graciously). You're perfectly right, Mrs. Bacon. 
'Come, girls, form in line. 

{The girls form a line and file out singings ** The Sun is 
Sinking,** All go out L., except Peg., under the table,) 
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Pegk {sticking head out cautiously). They've all gone in to 
feed their faces. Now's me chance to make me grand getaway. 
{Crawls out,) Camp-fire girls, are they? Oh, I tvish I was a 
camp-fire girl. But nobody cares nothing about me, I'm a 
brick-top, and ain*t got no farther nor no mother, and was 
brung up in the orphunt asylum. Talk about your hard luck. 
If the lights went out in a department store, and everybody 
could take a grab, I'll bet a doughnut Td be standing in the 
piano department. {Laughter and applause heard in the din- 
ing-room. Peg. looks wistfully toward L.) Gee, but them 
camp-fires is having a grand time in there. I wisht I was a 
camp-fire, or an Indian or something like that. I wisht some- 
body liked me, like they do each other. Work, health and 
love — Wohelo. I wisht somebody loved me. Wouldn't that 
be just grand ? But there ain't nobody loves a kid who's been 
brung up in the orphunt asylum. Nobody wants me around, 
except jest to work, and now that I burned me mitt at the 
Christmas tree, I suppose the old lady' 11 send me back to the 
asylum. Well, it'll serve me right, 'cause I ain't got a lick of 
sense. Gee, but I'm sleepy. {Yawns,) So awful, awful 
sleepy. Didn't sleep a wink last night, 'cause me mitt was all 
burnt, and I knowed I was goin' to get the grand bounce. 
Well,, I'll climb up the old tree and fall in at me attic 
winder. 

(Starts to exit, r.) 
Enter UlEh,,from l. 

Mel. Now, I can be alone and rehearse my essay. {Sees 
Peg.) Oh, I beg your pardon. 

Peg. Excuse me. Much obliged. 

Mel. I didn't know there was anybody here. 

Peg. There ain't. Nobody but me, and I don't count. 
Say (coming to Mel.), are you one of them camp-fires ? 

Mel. Yes, I belong to the camp. It's awful nice. 

Peg. I bet it is. Being Injuns and all that. It must be a 
regular scream. 

Mel. Why don't you join a camp? 

Peg. Who, me ? Say, what you tryin' to do, kid me ? 

Mel. Why, no. Anbody can belong to the camp-fire 
girls. 

Peg. Not me. You see I ain'r anybody. That is, I ain't 
nobody much. I'm jest Peg. 
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MfiL. Peg ? Peg who ? 

Peg. Peg Malone, from the orphunt asylum. I'm Mis* 
Bacon )s hired girl. 

Mel. Why don't you get some of your friends and organize 
a camp ? 

Peg. Some of me friends? Say, I ain't got no friends. 
I'm from the orphunt asylum. 

Mel. You poor littld thing. 

Peg. Oh, I ain't so poor. I got eighteen cents and a yeller 
ribbon. 

Mel. Yes, but you haven't any father or mother, have 
you ? 

Peg. No'm, I never had nothin' like that. I guess I must 
have fell off of a Christmas tree. I ain't got nothin' but, 
eighteen cents and a yeller ribbon. Say, why ain't you in 
there feeding your face with the rest of the bunch ? 

Mel. I ran away from them. I wanted to come in here 
alone and rehearse my essay. 

Peg. Rehearse your what ? 

Mel. My essay. I've got to give them an essay on Poca- 
hontas. 

Peg. Is it good jto eat ? 

Mel. No, no ; I'm going to read them a story. 

Peg. I'll bet h's a fairy story, ain't it ? 

Mel. Oh, no ; it's a true story. From history. 

Peg. Go ahead, and let's hear it. 

Mel. You won't make fun of me ? 

Peg. Naw, of course not. Shoot ahead. 

Mel. The title of my essay is " The Indian Princess." 

Peg. Dat's a swell title. It sounds like a five cent picture 
show. 

Mel. (^placing purse on table ^^ she takes essay, opens it^ 
clears her throaty makes an awkward bow and starts to read). 
When the Indians first met the white men, they were very 
friendly toward them. But this did not last long, because 
often the whites treated the Indians very badly. 

Peg. {curling up on floor, in front of table). Say, now I'm 
resting easy. Go ahead and tell about the redskins killing the 
maiden with the flowing locks of pure gold, and how she was 
rescued by Handsome Harry and his trusty rifle. That's the 
kind of a story I hke. 

Mel. {speaking). But this is history. 

Peg. All right, you can't make me mad. Shoot ahead. 
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Mel. (reading). The cruel Spaniards made slaves of the 
Indians and whipped many of them to death. 

Peg. What's a cruel Spaniard ? 

Mel. a Spanish villain. 

Peg. Is that anything like a Spanish onion ? 

Mel. (laughing). No, of course not. {Reads.) Captain 
John Smith was sent out from England to make a settlement in 
Virginia. Powhatan was the chief qf the Indians and he at- 
tacked John* Smith, putting three of his men to death and 
taking the captain prisoner. 
. Peg. Wasn't he the cruel thing? 

Mel. (reading). He was dragged to the chiefs wigwam, 
his head laid upon a large flat stone, and a tall savage with a 
big club stood ready to dash out his brains. 

Peg. Gee, Til bQt he was scared. 

Mel. (reading). But the chief had a little daughter, the 
Indian princess, and just as he was about to cry '* Strike," this 
little heroine ran up to her father and began to plead for the 
white man's life. 

Peg. Say, she was some kid, wasn't she? 

Mel. (reading), Powhatan listened to the brave little maid 
and released his prisoner. John Smith returned to his settle- 
ment at Jamestown, followed by the Princess Pocahontas and 
other Indians carrying presents of corn and venison. Thus 
this little Indian maiden became a heroine, and saved the life 
of a white man at the risk of her own life. 

Peg. Wasn't that wonderful? Gee, I wish I was a 
heroine. 

Enter B^v.^from l. 

Beu. {at L.). Melissa, where are you ? 

(She does not see Peg.) 

Mel. Right here, honey. I was rehearsing my essay. 
Beu. But you must have some refreshments. Come on, 
Mel. In a minute. 

(Gathers her things up from table; the purse drops to the 
floor. Exeunt Mel. and Beu. at l.) 

Peg. {on floor near table). Back to the subway, Peggy, 
me dear; back to the subway. Gee, I wisht I was Poca* 
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hontas; I wisht I was an Indian princess. Then maybe 
(sleepily) some one would love me, even if I was brung up in' 
the orphunt asylum. {Rolls ^ under the table ^ with her head 
outside.) Gee, I'm sleepy. {Almost asleep,) Pocahontas, 
the Indian princess. I wisht I was an Indian princess. (Sleeps^) 
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ACT II 

SCENE. — An open glade showing a small Indian encampment. 
Two wigwams on stage, one down r. and one down L. 
Brown tents with Indian symbols painted on them. Pile 
of fagots and large wooden block down l. Large war- 
drum down R. with skin-covered drum-stick. The drum 
may be made fromjmall barrel covered with cloth on ends. 
Red electric light or candle concealed in pile of fagots down R. 
Trees and shrubs at r. and l. and at rear of stage. The 
tents should be made of burlap fastened over three slender ^ 
rough poles. Red footlights and bunch lights 'from sides 
and red flood light from front, if possible. Curtain rises 
slowly to Indian music, MacDowelPs **An Indian Idylli^ 
or some similar piece. 

Enter Miss L. in' full Indian costume, papoose on back* She 
unstraps papoose and hangs it to tree. Then enters tent 
at L. Phyl., Doris, Mel. and Nan enter from rear. 
They enter gaily, come down and sit at r. making. Indian 
baskets. They chatter in pantomime and in undertone, not 
to be heard by audience. Enter Mrs. B. as old Indian 
medicine woman. She salutes the four girls with the 
" sign of fire,** They answer the salute, Mrs. B. crosses 
to pile of fagots at l. and kindles fire, crouching in front 
of fagots. Betty and Mar. come running in at rear^ 
and play at shooting arrows at rear. Miss L. inters 
from tent, goes to papoose, takes it down, sits at R. sur^ 
rounded by the four girls, and croons song to baby, Phyl. , 
Doris, Mel. and Nan sway in unison to song. At end 
of this Betty and Mar. come down r. and join Mrs. B. 

Mrs. B. The fire doth kindle slow. *Tis a bad omen. 

Betty. Maybe it is the wind. 

Miss L. Oh, Ninna-moosha, I trust nothing has happened 
to Powhatan, my brave, or to Pocahontas, my daughter. 

Doris. Pocahontas went again to Jamestown this morning. 
The pale faces of the strangers seem to attract her. 

24 
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Mrs. B. It is not good. It is not good. She is a princess 
of her people, and it is not good for her to know the paleface. 

Miss L. What will come to -her, Nerista ? What will be 
her future ? 

Mrs. B. (peeHng into the embers). I see much trouble. I 
see a paleface about to be tortured. I see our princess save his 
life. I see our princess on a large canoe going across the Big 
Water. She is with a paleface. She is the wife of a paleface. 
I see dimly through the years to come. There is no longer a 
forest, no longer any redmen. Only smoke and cities, and 
everywhere are many, many palefaces. But every one hath 
heard of Princess Pocahontas ; her name is on every tongue, 
her deeds are known to all, and this in many, many moons to 
come. 

(Several very tiny children dressed as Indians enter and 
dance imitation war- dance at rear^ bending over and step' 
ping with knees high, Tom- torn music. The others 
watch. Miss L. is cuddling papoose at r. Phyl., Doris, 
Mel., and Nan tvorking on baskets at c, seated on fioor. 
Betty andyikR. down l., with Mrs. B.) 

Doris (looking off r.). See, Pocahontas. She comes. 

(^The children divide in two parties, half going up y^., and 
half up L. Miss L., Pijyl., Doris and Mel. stand at 
VL., facing c. Mrs. B., Nan, Betty and Mar. stand at 
L., facing c.) 

Enter Peg., from r. All give salutation ^^ sign of fire y 
She comes down c, and faces audience. 

All. Pocahontas, Princess Pocahontas. 

Peg. My father, Powhatan, big chief of all the Indians, he 
go to Jamestown. Make visit to tepees of the paleface. Poca- 
hontas very lonely without big chief. I, too, would make visits 
to the paleface. 

Mrs. B. It is not good, my princess, it is not good. 

Peg. Ah, you think it is not. But the paleface is very 
wise. The Big Chief of the paleface is Captain John Smith. 

Others. Captain John Smith ? 

Peg. He is wise and good. He fights not with arrows, but 
he can shoot lightning from a stick. 

Miss L. Shoot lightning from a stick ? That cannot be. 
He is no god ; he is a man. 
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Peg. I, myself, hath seen the lightning. He pointed the 
stick so {imitating)^ then came thunder and lightning, and a 
big bear dropped dead. Captain John Smith, him greati wise 
chief of the palefaces. See ! {Exhibits chain of beads.) 

Mis^ L. Beads ? ' From Jamestown ? 

Peg. From Jamestown. My father, great chief Powhatan, 
he go to Jamestown to make fight with Captain John Smith. 

Mrs. B. Yes. Powhatan capture John Smith. Powhatan 
kill John Smith. 

Peg. No, no. John Smith good man ; John Smith wise 
man. 

Miss L. Pocahontas, princess, you shall make the fire. 

(JSoft Indiaji music. Pocahontas (Peg.) stands at c. The 
others withdraw to sides. Miss L. arranges three can- 
dies in triangle. All sit forming semicircle around the 
triangle. Peg. at c. Peg. lights taper at fire, hands it 
to Phyl.) 

Phyl. {stepping to center of circle, kneeling on one knee). I 
light the fire of work, for Wohelo means work. {Lights first 
candle, rises, faces the audience and says.) We glorify work, 
because through work we are free. VVe work to win, to con- 
quer, to be masters. We work for the joy of working, and be- 
cause we are free. 

{Hands taper to Peg. Sits in semicircle. Peg. hands taper 
to Mel.) 

Mel. {stepping to c, kneeling on one knee). I light the 
fire of healtli, for Wohelo means health. (Lights second can- 
die, rises, faces audience and says.) We hold on to health, 
because through health we serve and are happy. In caring for 
the health and beauty of our persons we are caring for the very 
shrine of the Great Spirit. 

{Hands taper to Peg. and sits in semicircle. Peg. hands 
taper to Nan.) 

Nan {stepping to center of circle, kneeling on one knee). I 
light the fire of love, for Wohelo means love. We love Love, 
for love is life and light and joy and sweetness. And love is 
comradeship and motherhood and fatherhood and all dear kin- 
ship. Love is the joy of service so deep that self is forgotten. 
Wohelo means love. {Resumes plcue.) 
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All {chanting). 
0\ fire ! 
Long years ago when our fathers fought jevith great animals you 

were their protection, 
From the cruel cold of winter you saved them. 
When they needed food you changed the flesh of beasts into 

savory meat for them. 
During all the ages your mysterious flame has bden a symbol to 

them for Spirit. 
So to-night we light our fire in remembrance of the Great 

Spirit who gave you to us. 

{Hie girls all hold tableau. The music changes from soft 
and plaintive Indian air to loud staccato Indian war 
music. Beu. , MoL. , Zing a ra and Nell heard out r. chant r 
ing war 'dance music. All on stage lean toward R., with 
hands at ears listening. War -music louder. Tableau.) 

Mrs. B. The war chant of our people ! 

Miss L. Ah, woe is me, woe is me. {Wails.) 

Peg. It is Powhatan, the big chief, my father. 

{Runs out R. Chant is heard nearer. All exit at r., in 
confusion. Pause. ) 

£nterMoL., as Powhatan, with arm around Feg. Comes 
down c, followed by Miss L., Nan and Mel. Mol. 
crosses to log and gravely sits, Peg. at her feet. Others 
^group behind them. Enter Beu., Zing., and Nell {as 
Braves) leading Hen. {as John Smith), bound. Others 
all enter and group at rear. Beu., Zing, and Nell come 
down L. with Hen. , facing Mol. 

MoL. Me big chief, Powhatan. Have captured paleface 
John Smith. He comes to take land from the redman, to make 
redman a wanderer on the face of the earth. We met him like 
brothers, we gave them food, we gave them our hands in friend- 
ship.' They have killed our people, they have taken our lands. 
Now comes our hour of triumph. Come, my braves, foi 
council. 

{The women surround John Smith. Beu., Zing. ««//Nell 
cross to MoL., and sit down. They pass the pipe of 
peace, without smoking. Peg. rises and crosses to Hen. 
The others withdraw to background. The * * Men * ' confer 
in undertones with many gestures, using words " AlgoU' 
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quin^** " Chickahominy,^* " Ofieckankano,^* " Washun' 
sunakok^^ with grunts of satisfaction and approvals 
They are discussing the fate of the prisoner. Peg. brings 
Hen. milk in a wooden bowl from wigwam. She holds 
it for Hen. to drink,) 

Peg. {pointing to herself), Pocahontas, daughter of big 
chief. Me. 

Hen. Captain John Smith. Me. Jamestown. 

Peg. Yes. Pocahontas loves Jamestown. Pocahontas 
loves all the people of the paleface. Pocahbntas loves all the 
people of the red skin. Pocahontas loves all people, for Wohelo 
means love. 

Hen. {questioning), Wohelo? 

Peg. Wohelo means 'work, Wohelo means health, Wohelo 
means love. {The discussion at r. ends, the Indians give a 
loud war-cry, advance to Vi,, and begin to circle Hen. in war- 
dance. Others all join in except Peg. and Mol. Tom-tom 
music. All dance in circle around Hen. Mol. rises and 
gives regal gesture. Zing, bi-ings small stump and battle-club, 
Beu. and Nell force Hen. to knees, with head on stump, Mou 
gives another gesture for Zing, to strike the blow. Zing. 
raises war -club,) No, no. {Runs to Mol., throws arms 
around her neck,) No, no ! {Kneels and implores Mol, for 
Hen. Mol. shakes head. Peg. offers beads to her father. 
Pause,) Pocahontas begs, begs, begs ! Save paleface life. 
Give paleface to Pocahontas. My father, Pocahontas begs life 
of paleface. 

{Tableau, Peg. sinks sobbing at M,ol,^s feet,) 

MoL. (raising Peg. and embracing her), Powhatan, chief 
of Indians, barkens to Pocahontas, his daughter. Paleface is 
free. (^Crosses and unbinds Hen.) Paleface is free. 

(Extends hand to Hen.) 
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ACT III 

SCENE. — Same scene as Act I, 

(Peg. discovered asleep in same position as at the end of 
Act /.) 

Peg. {talking in her sleepy, Pocahontas begs, begs, begs ! 
Save paleface life. {Pleads,) Give paleface to Pocahontas. 
(Sobs and wakes.) Father, Big Chief! Pocahontas begs 
for the life of paleface. {Sits on floor, rubs eyes, looks all 
around.) Big Chief! He ain't here. {Slowly rises.) Where 
is it all ? The Injuns and the wigwam and John Smith ? 
{Slowly.) It was all a dream. I thought I was a Injun prin- 
cess {sinking on chair, head on table, crying), and I ain't 
nobody, nobody but Peg Malone, the kid from the orphunt 
asylum. I thought I had a nw)ther, and a father, and a bunch 
of friends who loved me, and a — a John Smith, and then I 
gotta wake up, and I ain't got nothin'. Pretty tough, old kid, 
pretty tough. {Cries, Noise and laughter are heard off h.) 
Just listen at them camp-fires. {Rises, crosses to L., peeks 
through door.) They're eating ice-cream and cake. {Comes 
to c.) Ain't that heavenly? And I ain't had notbin' to eat 
since yesterday, only one cold boiled potato. And if I hadn't 
acted the fool at the Christmas tree and burned meself all up, 
I might 'a' got some candy and peanuts, or maybe a orange. 
Gee, it must be heavenly to have a orange. (Zing, knocks at 
the door, r.) Somebody is at the door. {Crosses to r.) It 
must be some more of the camp-fires. {Opens door.) 

' (Zing, enters and stands at R., dramatically.) 

Zing. Peace be unto this house. 

Peg. I wisht it was a piece of pie, and I had it. 

Zing. Zingara brings Christmas greetings. 

Peg. Give 'em to me, and I'll eat 'em. Oh, excuse me. 
Much obliged. Merry Christmas and happy Fourth of July. 

Zing, {coming to Peg.) Let me tell your fortune, pretty 
lady. 

Peg. Pretty lady. {Looks all around.) Where is she? 
Where is the pretty lady ? 

29 
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Zing. Zingara, the gypsy, means you. 

Peg. Aw, go on, you'r^ kiddin' me. I ain*t no pretty 
lady. (S^^aks to audience.) She must be crazier than I am. 
{Taps her forehead.) Nobody home, nobody home. 

Zing. Give me your hand. 

Peg. What you want me hand fer ? 

Zing. To tell your fortune. The gypsy will read your 
future in your palm. 

Peg. In me palm ? I ain't got no palm. What you try in* 
to do ? Kid me ? 

Zing, {proudly). Zingara always speaks the truth. Give 
me your hand. ^ 

Peg. {extending hand). All right. There it am. Be sure 
and give it back again. I might want to use it. 

Zing, (peering in her haiid).^ Zingava sees trouble. Yes, 
yes, here is trouble. {Points to Peg.'s hand.) 

Peg. Yes, dat's right. If the old lady catches me, there's 
goin* to be trouble sure. 

Zing, {looking at Peg.'s hand). You have had many trials, 
tnany, many trials. 

Peg. Not me. I never was arrested in all me life. I might 
have had trouble, but I ain't never had no trial. No, ma'am. 
' I ain't never got pinched. That's one thing dat ain't happened 
to me. 

Zing. Many trials and tribulations and much black trouble. 
Always trouble, trouble, trouble. 

Peg. {looking in her own hand), 'that's right. Me mid- 
dle name is trouble. 

Zing, {studying Peg.'s hand). I see a fire. I see a crowd 
of frightened people. I see an accident. I see — child, you 
are a heroine. 

Peg. Who, me? No, ma'am, I'm a Presbyterian. 

Zing. But all's well that ends well. Out of the trouble 
shall come peace. Out of poverty shall come riches. Out of 
misery stiall come happiness 

Peg. Yes, and out of the dining-room shall come the old 
lady, and out of her hand shall come a stick, and I'll get the 
stick. 

Zing. Give me your hand again. 

Peg. There it is. Go as far as you like. 

Zing. A wonderful surprise awaits ypif. You're going to 
get something you don't expect. 

Peg. I hope it's something good to eat. 
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Zing. I see honor for you, and love and happiness. 

Peg. {eagerly). Say, where do you see all that ? 

Zing. In your hand. 

Peg. {looking at her hand). All that in me hand ? Say, 
look again, and see if you can't see a doughnut or a ham 
sandwich. 

{^Laughter and applause heard off stage at l.) 

Zing, {crossing to l. c. and listening). Ah, a merry 
gathering. 

Peg. {at c). Yes'm, it's the canap-fires. 

Zing. A Christmas party. Pretty lady, let Zingara tell 
the fortunes of all your guests? 

Peg. They ain't my guests. You gotta guess again. Pmv 
only the hired girl. 

Zing. And yet your hand says that you are a heroine. 

Peg. Yes, and me stomach says I'm hungry. 

Zing. Food shall you have and money. Honor and hosts 
^of friends. A house shall be yours and a pony; Silk dresses 
and fine jewels. All, all are for you. 

Peg. I wisht I had a pickled pig's-foot. Or about a dozen 
winnywiirsts. Or a ice-cream cone. Say, that 'ud be heavenly. 

Zing, {looking through door at l.). The young ladies have - 
finished. 

Peg. Then it's me for the subway under the table. Say, 
lady, you go outside and knock again. They'll let you in. 
I ain't supposed to be here. I'm supposed to be playing on 
me private pianny up in me boudoir. 

{Gets under table, her head outside.) 

Zing, {crossing to r. c). Ah, little maid, it's a trick? 
With your friends you play a trick. 

Peg. Yes, that's right ; and if the old lady sees me, she'll 
play a stick. I gotta hide. 

\ Zing. Zingara understands. Zingara obeys, for Zingara 
loves the bright little lady. 

Peg. What bright little lady do you love, Miss Zingara ? 

Zing. Why, you. 

Peg. Aw, cut the comedy, Zingie, cut the comedy. There 
ain't no one never loved me no time. Why, I'm only the 
scrub-girl. I'm only the kid from the orphunt asylum. 

Zing, {bending and putting arm around her). Poor little 
girl, poor little girl. 
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Peg. Poor is the right word. Tm so poor dat if I found a. 
nickel I'd think I was John D. Rottenfeller in disguise. Now 
you go outside and let on you never saw me. 

ZiNQ. I go, but 1 will return. (^Crosses to door at R.) 

Peg. That's right. Say, lady, you're a grand fortune- 
teller. Is all that coming true what you saw in my hand ? 

Zing. Zingara always speaks the truth. Riches shall be 
yours to command. * \^Exit, r. 

Peg. Well, if I ever get command of any riches, the first 
thing I'll buy is a lemon pie, three dozen pig's-footses, and a 
dish of chocolate and vaniller ice-cream all mixed up together. 

(^Gels tinder the table.) 

Enter M.o\.., from L. 

MOL. I thought I would slip away from their giddy chatter 
and compose another letter to Mr. Bluggs. Ah, Jacob, Jacpb 
Bluggs, would that thou wert mine own. (Zing, heard knock- 
ing at door, L.) Some one's at the door. Could it be Mr. 
Bluggs come to ask me to go sleigh-riding ? Be still, me little 
fluttering heart, be still. (^Opens door.') 

Enter ZmG.t from l. 

Zing. Pret-ty lady, let Zingara the gypsy tell your fortune. 
MoL. A fortune-teller? Oh, my, I'm just crazy about for- 
tune-tellers. How much does it cost ? 

Zing. You must cross my hand with silver. Half a dollar. 

(MoL. does so. Zing, pockets coin,) 

MOL. There ! It may seem awful foolish, but I always was 
the giddiest little thing. 

Zing, {looking at her hand). I see a lonely maiden all 
, alone in a great city. 

MoL. (excitedly). Yes, that's me. Go on, go on ! 

Zing. Every comfort and happiness is hers. And yet she 
longs — she longs for — 1 know not what. 

MoL. She longs for a husband. That's what she longs for. 

Zing, (dramatically). Ah, ha ! Here is the love line. 

MoL. (looking). Oh, where? I'm perfectly crazy about 
the love line. 

Zing. I see a noble, handsome cavalier. 

MoL. That's Mr. Bluggs. 

Zing. I see a Christmas present. 
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MoL. Yes, I know. But look close, and see if you see a 
proposal. 

Zing. Ido! Ido! 

MoL. {loudly). Oh, when, when, when ? 

Zing. Before the new year. 

MoL. And this is Christmas. Six more days to wait; Be 
still, me little fluttering heart, be Still. {Hand on heart.) 

Zing, {looking at palm). I see a church, and a wedding 
party, a b/ide and many bridesmaids. 

MoL. {anxiously). But do you see a groom ? That's what 
I'm anxious about. 

Zing. ( pointing ta Mol. 'spalm). Here is the groom. This 
little, short line. 

MoL. That's Jacob Bluggs sure. Now, I know there's no 
mistake. He's only about four foot high, but he's awful 
cute. 

Zing. But see I See all these little lines around it. 

Mol. Yes, Jacob has got seven little lines. I mean chil- 
dren. 

Zing. I see a long and happy wedded life — and that's all. 

MoL. That's the finest fortune 1 ever had. The last time I 
got a message from the spirits. That was perfectly lovely. I 
just looked at a table and asked it if I was ever going to get 
married, and it rapped three times. 

Zing, (pointing dramatically at the table). Once ! (Peg. 
raps on under side of table,) Twice ! (Peg. raps again.) 
Thrice. (Peg. raps.) 

MoL. {sinking in chair). Oh, my goodness, gracious me ! 
This house is haunted. 

Zing. What else would you like to know ? 

Mol. {rising ) . Tell me, does Mr. Bl uggs love anybod y else ? 

{Three raps,) 

Zing, {nodding her head). The spirits say he does. 

MoL. How many girls is he in love with? {Ten raps, y 
Oh, stop it, stop it ! It ain't so. I don't believe a word of it. 
Oh, Jacob, Jacob, surely you ain't in love with all them. 
{Sits and cries,) Say it ain't so, Jacob darling, say it ain't so. 
{Three raps,) What does that mean ? 

Zing. It means he is in love with others. 

Mol. {tearfully). But you love me the best of all, don't 
you, darling Mr. Bluggs? Don't you ? {Three raps.) 

Zing. That means he does. 
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MoL. (Jumping up and running to Zing.). Oh, thank you, 
thank you ! Oh, I could dance for joy. Ain't I the happiest 
little girl in this whole town ? You're a perfectly grand for- 
tune-teller. Just one more question. Tell me, is it best for 
me to marry Mr. Bluggs ? (Peg. shakes table around, theft up 
and dotvn violently,) Oh, my goodness gracious, what does 
that mean ? 

Zing. It means that the spirits do not know. You alone 
can answer that question. 

MoL. Then I say " yes," Jacob darling, I say " yes," right 
away. (Laughter and talking heard from L.) 

Enter all the camp-fire girls. Mol. and Zing, at r. The 
others at c. and l. 

Miss L. Now we'll have the ceremonial. 

MoL. (at R. c). Oh, girls, what do you think? Fm going 
to get married right away. Isn't that glorious? Here's a for- 
tune-teller, and she's perfectly wonderful. She told me all 
about my coming wedding with Mr. Bluggs. 

Zing, (crossing to u).' Tell your fortune, pretty ladies, tell 
your fortune ? 

Miss L. No, I'm afraid we have no time for that now. 
You must pardon us, but we are very busy to-day. 

Zing, {at c, speaking proudly). Zingara can wait. 

Miss L. (^firmly). No, there would be no use in that. 
You'll have to excuse us to-day. Perhaps some other time. 

Zing, (^going to door atR.). 'Tis well. Zingara goes, but 
Zingara shall return. lExit, R. 

Beu. (coming to MoL.). Now, Miss Mealy, you'll have to 
excuse us. We are going to have a secret meeting. 

MoL. Oh, very well, I'll retire. (Goes to l.) I'll go out 
in the kitchen and meditate upon my approaching wedding. 
And I think I'll just drop a letter to Mr. Bluggs, and tell him 
what the fortune-teller told me. Maybe a gentle hint will 
make him pop the question. Some men are so awful, awful 
slow. It takes a woman to help them along. Good-bye, girlies. 
Oh, I'm so excited. (Hands clasped over heart,) Little heart, 
you're fluttering again. \^Exit, L, 

Miss L. (at c). And now, girls, at last we are free from 
interruption. Let us form the circle again, (They form on 
floor in semicircle,) Wateena ! 

Mar. (r/i/V^^). Ninna-moosha? (&/R^/^i Miss L.) 
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Miss L. What are the degrees of the camp-fire girls ? 

Mar. There are three, O Ninna-moosha. The Wood- 
gatherer, the Fire-maker and tlie Torch-bearer. 

Miss L. Why is fire our symbol ? 

Mar. Because around the fire the home was built. 

Miss L. What does the standing pine signify ? 

Mar. The standing pine signifies simplicity and strength. 

Miss L. You have answered well. (Mar. resumes her 
place.) Pomona ! 

IJan (rising and saluting ). Ninna-moosha ? 

Miss Lfc. What is the Fire-maker's desire ? 

Nan. Aff ftyel is brought to the fire, so I purpose to bring 
my strength, my ambition, my hearths desire, my joy and my 
S(MTow, to the Fire of Humankind. For I will tend as my 
fathers have tended, and my father's fathers since time began, 
the fire that is called the love of man for man, the love of man 
for God. 
• Miss L. You have answered well. (Nan resumes place.) 
Pocahontas ! 

Hen. (rising *and saluting). Ninna-moosha? 

Miss L. What is the Torch-bearer's desire? 

Hen. The light that has been given to me I desire to pass 
undimmed to others. 
^ Miss L. 'Tis well. 

Mel. iOh, girls, girls, I've lost my purse I 

Miss L. Your purse ? 

Mel. Yes. It had twenty dollars in it. I'm sure I had it 
when I came in here. 

Miss L. Let us look for it now. 

(They search all around^ 

Beu. I'm awfully sorry. Can't you find it? 

Mel. (looking through her pockets, etc.). No, I can't. 
(Begins to cry.) And the twenty dollars was a Christmas pres- 
ent from papa. Oh, I'm sure it's here some place. Here in 
this room. 

Bteu. Maybe that gypsy took it. 

Miss L. Let us make a thorough search. 

Beu. Let me look under the table. (Raises cloth of table 
and discovers Peg. General excitement.) Peggy ! You 
miserable little eavesdropper. You were listening to all our 
secrets. 
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Peg. (rising), No*m, I wasn't. Honest, I wasn't. 

Beu. \loudly). You did, too. You hid there on purpose. 

Peg. I didn't mean to do it, Miss Beulah. Honest, I 
didn't. 

Beu. You are a mean, deceitful spy. A spy ! (^Loudly.) 
But you shall be punished. Mamma, mamma ! 

Peg. {at r. c). Oh, please, Miss Beulah, please, please! 

{Cries.) 
Enter Mrs. 'Q.^from l. 

Mrs. B. {at l.). What is it, Beulah ? What's the matter? 

Beu. {at l. c). It's the girl, Peg. She's been hiding 
under the table all the time, and listening to our secrets. She's 
heard every word. She's an eavesdropper, and a miserable 
little spy. 

Peg. {crying). Oh, I didn't mean nothin'. I didn't mean 
to do it. Please, Mis' Bacon, I didn't mean nothin'. {At r.) 

Mrs. B. {crossing to Veg., jerks her roughly). Under the 
table ? Oh, the base ingratitude ! Hiding .like a spy ? I'll 
soon settle with you, young lady. 

{Drags her roughly toward L.) 

Mel. (searching under table). Oh, here's my purse. I've 
found it. Under the table. 

Beu. Peg stole it, mamma. Peg stole it. 

Peg. No, no ! 

Beu. (loudly). You did. You're not only a spy, but a 
thief. 

Mrs. B. Peg Malone, is this the truth ? 

Peg. Oh, Mis' Bacon, it ain't so. I never stole nothin', 

Beu. She did. Didn't she, girls? Oh, to think that this 
should happen in my house. I never was so mortified in all 
my life. Here in my house. {Cries.) 

Mrs. B. Peg Malone, I knew you was a bad one from the 
start. But 1 didn't l^hink you was a thief. 

Peg. {sobbing). Oh, I ain't. Mis' Bacon, I ain't. 

Mrs. B. I've stood all I'm going to from you. {Jerks 
her.) I've treated you like a mother and this is all the thanks 
I get. Now, it's all over. 

Peg. Oh, I didn't do it, I didn't do it. 

Mrs. B. You get out of here this minute. Go up-staits 
and pack your things, and get out of my house. 
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Peg. Oh, where'll I go ? Mis' Bacon, where'U I go ? 

Mrs. B. I don't know, and I don't care. I'm done with 
you. 

Peg. Oil! {Cries.) 

Mrs. B. I won't have no hysterics. Do as I tell you. Go 
up and pack your things. Go on. Right away. 

(Peg. holds out her hands pleading with Mrs. B. Mrs. B. 
catches her roughly and leads her off at if.., Peg. crying.) 

Beu. Oh, girls, I'm so ashamed that all this had to happen 
here at my house. 

Hen. {at r.). The poor little thing. I'm awfully sorry for 
her. She's so little. 

Beu. I ain't sorry for her. She spied on us. She heard 
everything we did. 

Miss L. Yes, but it's hard to put her out in the snow. 
Maybe she has no place to go. 

Beu. Let her go back where she came from. The orphan 
asylum is the place for the hkes of her. It serves her right. 
Why, she stole Melissa's twenty dollars. 

Mel. (searching purse). No, no, she didn't. Here's every- 
thing in my purse. Just like it was before. 

Beu. Well, she tried to steal it, anyway. 

Enter Mrs. B., holding Peg., 7vho has a bundle tied in an 
old piece of cloth. 

Mrs. B. {at c). Now, you got your things, there's the 
door. Get out. 

Peg. {crying). Oh, Mis' Bacon, it's snowing, and I ain't 
got no place to go. 

Beu. Go back to the orphan asylum. 

Peg. I can't do it; I can't go back there. They'll beat 
me. Oh, don't make me go back there. 

Hen. Why don't you go to your friends ? 

Mrs. fi. (at l. c). 1 don't care where you go. Only I 
ain't going to have a spy and a thief in my house. Now, you 
get out. {Pushes her toward door at r.) 

Peg. {at R., crying). Yes'm, I'm going. I'm going. 

Mrs. B. And let this be a lesson to you. 

Miss L. {at l.). Child, have you no place to go? Have 
you no friends ? 

Peg. Friends? No, I ain't even got a yeller dog. In the 
whole big city there ain't a single soul that I can call my friend. 
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There ain't nobody cares nothing for me; nobody cares what 
becomes of me. I ain't got nothin' : no father, no mother and 
no friend. 

Enter ZunG.yfrom R. 

Zing. (Joudly), Yes, you have one friend I 

Others. The gypsy ? 

Zing. Yes, Zingara, the gypsy. I have heard all. The 
ones who should protect you have turned against you, your 
own people have cast you out in the snow to starve. I will be 
your friend. Come with me, out under the stars. The gypsy 
will protect you, the gypsy will be your friend. 

(Extends her arms. Peg. runs into Zing.'s arms.) 
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ACT IV 

SCENE. — A gypsy camp. Wood scene, Gypsy wagon down L. 
This wagon may be easily arranged with ttvo wheels, an 
arched stick covered with an old sheets and a step. Three 
sticks support a kettle down L. Sticks under the kettle with 
red electric light concealed, or a candle. Stump down l. 
Stump down r. 

(Zing, discovered seated on stump dotvn L. with playing 
cards in her hand. Peg. discovered asleep near the van.) 

Zing, (looking at the cards). The jack of diamonds, and 
the queen, nine and seven of diamonds. All cards of happi- 
ness for little Peggy. (Looks through cards.) A meeting 
with many strangers will take place soon — very soon. A jour- 
ney. Money and happiness for her. But for me, nothing but 
disappointment, poverty and sorrow. Yet I rejoice. I rejoice 
in the prosperity and happiness that are in store for my little 
companion. Peggy Malone, henceforth your path will be 
strewn with roses, with friends on every side, but for poor 
Zingara — nothing but the open road, the open sky, and mem- 
ories, memories of a happy past. (Neeta is heard singing 
off L. Zing, rises and looks l.) Ah, 'tis Neeta, my little 
gypsy song-bird. {Music. Neeta dances in from L. carry- 
ing a tambourine. She comes to c. and sings ** Tm a Merry , 
Merry Zingara, ' * from the opera * * Crown Diamonds. ' ' Note : 
This selection may be secured in the Century Edition (lOcts.), 
from any reliable music dealer. During the chorus Neeta 
dances and plays the tambourine. Zing., after song.) Ah, 
Neeta, my little song-bird, the sun is beginning to peep over 
the mountains. 

Neeta. Yes, Mother Zingara, we must away to the city. 
To-day we'll tell many fortunes, you and I. Little Peggy will 
stay here and watch the camp. Where is the little maid now ? 

Zing, {going to Peg.). See, she sleeps. {Solo by Zing. 
{or Neeta), *^ Slumber on, my Little Gypsy Sweetheart,** 
from the opera ** The Fortune Teller.** Any similar song 
fnay be substituted. After song Zing, gently awakens Peg.) 

39 
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Come, little squirrel, 'tis time Neeta and I were on our way to 
the city. 

Peg. {flwakening). Oh, I had the most beautiful dream. 

Zing. (o/c). And what was your dream? 

Peg. (a/ l.). I dreamed that I had found a home — and 
friends. 

Zing. And is my little wild- bird no longer happy with the 
gypsies? 

(Neeta strolls off at r.) 

Peg. {going to Zing.). Oh, yes. Mother Zingara, I am 
happy. The open road, the open sky, the wild flowers nod- 
ding in the hedge, the willows along the river bank, and you 
and Neeta I, What else could a poor little kid want ? 

Zing. No, Peggy Malone, you are not happy. Our ways 
are not your ways. Your path of happiness lies there (^point- 
ing to R.) toward the city. Our path {pointing l.) here 
toward the open road. And it is well. To-day I read the 
cards. Again I saw peace and money and hosts of friends for 
you, but for me only the ^ypsy trail and sweet, sweet memories 
of the past. 

Enter l:iEETA, from R. 

Neeta (at r.). Mother Zingara, I'm all ready now for the 
city. 

Zing, (at c). 'Tis well, my child. Your path is there. 
(Points R.) I'll join you soon. 

Neeta. Yes, mother. (Dances out at R.) 

Peg. (a/L. c). Shall I go, too? 

Zing. Nay, you guard the camp. To-morrow you shall go. 

Peg. This is the town where first we met. It seems so^ 
strange to be back here again after six months of wandering. 

Zing. Yes, just six months ago I came to tell your fortune. 
We've traveled far in those six months, Httle one. 

Peg. Yes, and it has all been so wonderful. (Sighs.) And 
now we are home again. 

Zing. Home? A gypsy has no home. 

Peg. Oh, I forgot. 

Zing. But you are not a gypsy. And this town is to be 
your future home. I've read it in the stars. But come, let us 
put the van in order. (Crosses to l.) You'll have many a 
fortune to tell to-day. l£xit, L. 
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THE CAMP-FIRE GIRLS 4i 

, Peg. (af l. c). Ah, dear Mother Ziiigara. How I love 
her. It would break my heart to leave her — and yet she spoke 
the truth. I am not a gypsy. My path lies there (^pointing 
R.) toward the city. There alone can I find happiness. 

\Exit^ L., sadly. 

Enter Mel. and H^en., from r. 

Mel. {crossing to l. c). Oh, look, Miss Dash ! A gypsy 
camp. \ 

Hen. {at c.^ Why, so it is. Let's bring the girls here for 
dinner^ and I'll write a story about the gypsies for my paper. 

Mel. I haven't seen a gypsy since Christmas day, when 
that old fortune-teller took the little girl away With her. 

Hen. Poor little thing. I think Beulah Bacon was entirely 
too harsh with her. 

Mel. It was all my fault. I thought my purse had been 
stolen. , 

MOL. {outside at R.). This way, children. All walk care- 
fully in line, and then you won't get lost. 

Mel. {looking off r.). It's that old maid, Molly Mealy, 
with a whole crowd of children. I wonder if she followed us ? 

Hen. Old maid? Why, Melissa Hicks, haven't you heard 
the news ? 

Mel. No, what is it ? 

Hen. Why, Miss Molly Mealy was married last week. 

Mel. Married ? You don't tell me ! 

Hen. Yes, indeed. She is now Mrs. Jacob Bluggs, and 
the happy stepmother of seven funny little Bluggses, 

MoL. {offR.), Now, you come this way, children. {Loud,) 
Children ! 

Hen. Here she comes now. She is evidently giving the 
little Bluggses an outing in the woods. 

Enter Mol., followed by seven children of varying heights y 
walking in a straight line, Mol. comes to l., not seeing 
Hen. and Mel., who have crossed to r., near front, 

Mol. Oh, see, a gypsy camp 1 Children, come here to 
mamma quick. ( They all surround her, catching her dress, 
etc.) I'll protect you. I'd never dare to look my darling 
Jacob in the face again if any of you should be kidnapped by a 
horrid gypsy. 

Hen. {coming toward her). How do you do, Mrs. Bluggs? 
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MOL. (screaming\ Oh, how you scared me. I thought a 
gypsy was trymg to kidnap me / 

Hen. Don't you remember me? I'm Miss Dash/the re- 
porter. 

MoL. (shaking hands with 4ier), Oh, yes, I met you that 
day when Beulah Bacon entertained the camp-fires. I used to 
board at Bacon's. 

Hen. (Jurning to Mel.). And this is Miss Hicks, Miss 
Melissa Hicks. 

MoL. I suppose you've heard that I'm married? 

Hen. {at r. c). Yes, and how happy you must be. 

MoL. Happy ain't the word. It's sublimity itself. Jacob 
is a four-foot angel if there ever was one on this green earth. 

(Barnaby and Belinda quarrel at l.) 

Hen. And are all these your stepchildren ? 

MoL. Yes; aren't they darlings? {Sharply.^ Barnaby, 
you and Belinda stop that quarreling. Children, come here 
and be introduced to the newspaper lady. (Drags largest boy 
forward,) This one is Benjamin Battercake Bluggs, our eld- 
est. He takes after his paw, and we're going to make a poli- 
tician out of him. Mr. (name local politician) says he 

looks just for all the world like a politician already. Benjamin, 
make a bow to the lady. Benjamin Battercake Bluggs, must I 
speak to you twice? (Benjamin bows,) And this is our old- 
est daughter (pulling^ largest girl forward ), Begonia Bitter- 
sweet Bluggs. Ain't she got a sweet expression around the nose ? 

Hen. Yes, indeed. 

MoL. She's going to be a great artist and astonish the world 
by painting pictures. She certainly has great talent. She 
whitewashed our back fence yesterday. (Pulls second boy for- 
ward,) And this is Burton Buttonbender Bluggs. Burton has 
only got one failing. He don't know how to tell the truth. So 
I think we'll have to make a lawyer out of Burton. 

Hen. How very appropriate. 

MoL. And this is Belinda Bilberry Bluggs. Belinda ain't 
got much sense, but she'll make a real good school-teacher. 
This one is Barnaby Babcock Bluggs. He's all the time jab- 
bing pins into people, so he's going to be a doctor. And here 
is Beatrice Bridget Bluggs, and this little feller is Baby 
Beelzebub. 

Hen. a very charming family. 

Mel. Yes, indeed. Especially Baby Beelzebub. 
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MoL. (to Hen.). Do you know I've been wanting to see 
you for some time ? 

Hen. To see me? What for? 

MoL. About that advertisement for the little girl who saved 
those two children from the fire on Christmas eye. 

Hen. Oh, you mean the mysterious little heroine. She has 
been granted a pension of six hundred dollars a year, and a 
gold Carnegie medal. The medal is at our office. But no one 
has ever been able to locate the child. 

MoL. I can locate the child. 

Hen. {astonished). You? 

MoL. Yes. At least I think I can. 

Hen. {excitedly). Who is it? What is her name? Where 
is she? 

MoL. That's just what I don't know. i 

Hen. But what do you know ? 

MoL. I think it was the little girl who used to work in Mrs. 
Bacon's kitchen. The one she turned out in the snow. 

Hen, Peggy, wasn't that her name ? 

MoL. Yes; Peggy Malone. That's why the poor little 
^hing hid under the table. She had burned her hand the night 
before, and was afraid Lucindy Bacon would find it out. 

Hen. But where is she now ? 

MoL. Gone. Off with the gypsies. 

Hen. Are you sure she is the child who rescued those two 
children ? 

MoL. No, I ain't sure, but I'm pretty certain of it. She 
was talking about a Christmas tree, and she burned her hand 
somewhere. 

Hen. I wonder if it's the same girl. If it is, that explains 
why we've never been able to trace her. She ran away with 
the gypsies. 

Mel. Then she wasn't a spy after all? 

MoL. Of course she wasn't. Peggy Malone didn't have a 
deceitful hair in her red head. She didn't know what spy 
meant. 

Mel. Maybe these gypsies can tell us what became of her. 
* Hen. I'm going to find out. (Crosses to van; knocks,) 
Hello, there. Is there any one at home ? 

Enter ZmG., from L. 

Zing. Who would speak with Zingara the gypsy? Tell 
your fortune, pretty lady ? 
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Hen. Zingara! 

MoL. The very one who told nie I was going to marry 
Mr. Bluggs ! Don't you remember me ? 

Zing. Zingara remembers much. Zingara told you of a 
wedding. 

MoL. Yes, yes, and it all came true. As soon as I told 
Mr. Bluggs that you said he was going to marry me, he pro- 
posed at once. 

Hen. But the girl, Zingara, the little girl who went away 
with you. Where is she ? 

Zing. Why do you ask ? 

Hen. Because ^e have good news for her. 

Mel. Yes, indeed. We've been looking for her for months 
and months. 

MoL. Why, she's a heroine, and she's going to get a whole 
lot of money and a gold medal. 

Zing, (at l.). Yes^ Peggy is a heroine. 

MoL. (at c, with children). Yes, she was the dearest little 
thing. I always did like her. I bound up her hand the day 
after the fire. 

Mel. (at r.). And I thought she stole my purse. But she 
didn't. It was all a mistake. 

Hen. (at l. c). Where is she, Zingara ? Is she still with 
you ? 

Zing. She is. I knew good luck was coming to her. I 
read it in her hand, and in the cards and in the stars. 

Hen. (excitedly). Where is she now ? 

Zing. In the van. 

Hen. Then keep her here till I go back to the office. Oh, 
I'll make a splendid newspaper story out of this. The Mys- 
terious Little Heroine, or Found Among the Gypsies. Don't 
tell her a word about it till I get back. [^Exit, R. 

Zing. She called Peggy a heroine. What did she mean ? 

Mol. Peggy saved the lives of two little children at the 
Christmas tree fire. 

Mel. Yes, at the risk of her own life. And then she ran 
away, and no one ever was able to find her. The camp-fire 
girls are down in the hollow. I must run and bring them 
here. They all know Peggy. Isn't this romantic ? 

(Runs out R.) 

Mol. Didn't Peggy tell you anything about it ? 
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Zing. Yes, Peggy told me everything. That was why she 
hid under the table. She was afraid of Mrs. Bacon. 

MoL. And now she's going to be an heiress. Just think 
of little Peggy being an heiress. 

Zing. There isn't a braver or a dearer girl in all the world 
than little Peggy Malone. 

MoL. {looking off L.). Melissa has told the camp-fire 
girls ; see, here they come. 

. (J^usic, EnUr Miss L., Nell, Mar., Beity, Nan, Beu., 
Doris an^f Vhyl,, from r. Mel. joins them and they do 
a fancy drill down c, MoL. and the children standing 
at R. and Zing, at l. At the end of the short drills all 
sing the Camp- Fire Hiking Song.") 

Miss L. Melissa has just told us the good news. We arc 
delighted that little Peggy has proved herself a heroine. 

Girls. Yes, yes ; three cheers for little Peggy ! Hurrah, 
hurrah, hurrah ! Peggy, Peggy, Peggy ! 

Enter Peg., from l. 

Peg. Say, what's all the big noise ? Who are you yelling 
hurrah for ? 

Girls. Why, for you ! 

Beu. {going to Peg.). Oh, Peggy, I found out that it was 
all a mistake. You weren't a spy and you weren't a thief. 
And I was a mean, wicked girl to accuse you. Can you 
ever forgive me ? 

Peg. Why, Miss Beulah, I ain't got nothin' to forgive. I 
don't know what a spy is. The only spy I know anything 
about is mince pie, and I'm sure I ain't no mince pie. 

Beu. Oh, Peggy, I'm so ashamed of myself. I'm so 
ashamed of the way I treated you. 

Peg. Aw, ferget it, ferget it. {Sees Mol.) Why, Miss 
Mealy, my, ain't I glad to see you. {Crosses to her.) 

MoL. I ain't Miss Mealy no longer, Peggy. I'm Mrs. 
Jacob Bluggs. And I'm the happiest little thing in the whole 
state. 

Peg. {kissing her). Oh, I'm so glad, I'm sd glad ! 

Enter HEin.y followed by Mrs. B. and Neeta. 

Hen. {ca a). Where is she? Where is Miss Peggy 
Malone? 
Peg. Do you mean me ? I ain't no miss. I'm jest plain Peg. 
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Hen. You are a heroine. You are the btavest little girl in 
the whoJc town. 

Peg. Aw, now, quit your kiddin' me. 

Hen. And just see what Tve brought you. A gold medal. 

Peg. a gold medal ? What's that ? 

Hen. a memento of your bravery. 

Peg. My what ? 

Hen. Didn't you rescue two children at the Very risk of your 
life? 

Peg. You mean at the Christmas tree fire? Naw, I didn't 
do nothin'. All I did was to catch the two kids and pull 'em 
out of danger. 

Hen. Yes, and you burned yourself nearly to death. 

Peg. (at r. c). Oh, it wasn't nothin' at all. I'd clean 
done forgot all about it. 

Hen. But the Carnegie Commission didn't forget. They 
have awarded you six hundred dollars a year until you are 
twenty-five. 

Peg. Six hundred dollars a year ? Tome? Tome? 

Hen. Yes, to you. Your days of wandering are over. 
You are to live with me and to go to school, and be my own 
little sister. ' 

Peg. And Zingara, dear Mother Zingara ! Can she come, 
too? 

Zing. When you want me I will come, my Peggy. But a 
house would stifle the gypsy. 

Miss L. And we'll take her into the camp-fire, won't we, 
girls? She'll be our first real heroine. 

Girls. Yes, indeed. Hurrah for Peggy ! 

Peg. {at c). Gee, but I'm happy. And to think it's all 
ended like this. And the likes of me, too. Why, I ain't 
nothin' but a kid from the orphunt asylum. 

Hen. Those days are all past, Peggy. Passed with all the 
misery and poverty. To-day begins a new life for you. A life 
of love^and friends and happiness. 

Peg.' The first thing I'm going to do is to treat the whole 
bunch to chocolate ice-cream and lemon pie. 

Mel. Three cheers for Peggy, girls. Our little heroine. 

Girls. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! Peggy, Peggy, Peggy I 

(All unite in singings " Woke to for Aye / ") 
CURTAIN 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 

A Play for Boys in Three Acts 

By Walter Ben Hare 

Twenty males. Scenery, unimix)rtant ; costumes, scout and modem 
Plays two hours. Worth refuses to vote for Tony as a new scout because 
the latter is jx)or, but Tony shows in the end that he is a true scout and 
wins his election. This simple motive uncterlies lots of characteristic fun 
and stunts, and offers as a whole a very vigorous and sympathetic picture 
of the Bpy Scout practices, motives, and ideals. Strongly recommended. 
Price, 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Stewart Nipper, known as Nip, 

Fred Tuck, known as Tuck. 

Dick Randolph, the patrol leader, 

WoRTHiNGTON LEONARD, a rick boy, 

Tony Ardis, a poor boy. 

Jakie Stein, with business instincts. 

Chubby Childs, zvho don't care if he is fat. 

Watermelon Jackson, a lazy coon, 

Mrs. Watermelon Jackson, and her seven little coons, (May bi 

omitted. ) 
LiPPY Scudder, who thinks he's a hero. 
Bub Waldron, going on seven. 
Jack ii all, assistant patrol leader, 
Plupy Higgins, who likes to study, 
Lee Waldron, ^ome athlete. 
Tom Redwav, who plays the piano. 
Shorty, Harry, Charley, Will and Frank, other Boy Scouts, 

SYNOPSIS ' 

Act L — ^The meeting of the Boy Scouts of America. Nip and 
Tuck. 
Act IL — A rehearsal in the gym. The stunts of the Scouts. 
Act IIL — Same as Act L Swearing in the new tenderfoot. 



aunt ABIGAIL AND THE BOYS 

A Farce in One Act 

By Lillie Fuller Merriam 

Nine males, two females. Scene, an interior; costumes, modem. 
Plays one hour. Aunt Abigail, who hates boys, visits Gerald m college 
and finding him dressed in female costume for theatricals takes him for 
his sister Geraldine. Things are badly mixed up when his friends turn 
up , and see the situation, but in the end Aunty is wholly cured of hef 
(lislike for the "boys." Lively and amusing; recommended for schooH 
Price, IS cents 
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HUSBANDS ON APPROVAL 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
^y W. M. Blatt 
Six males^ four females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. 
Plays a full evening. Nancy has a theory that a girl ought to know more 
about a man than is usual before she becoiiies engaged to him, so she in- 
vites four of her admirers to spend a month as guests in her family. One 
becomes engaged to her sister, another to the housemaid, and the third to 
her mother, but she manages to save the fourth. Refined Irish comedy 
part. Strongly recommended. Royalty for amateur performance, $\o,QO 
for one, j$ 15.00 for two performances. 

Price t so cents 

CHARACTERS 

Nancy Gi^oy^^, jtiveniie lead, 

^Y£ A Glovkk^ her sister ; ingenue. 

Mrs. Glover, her mother; about forty. 

Catherine, a handsome Irish girl of twenty ; maid. 

Hamilton Seaver, an aristocratic » self-satisfied and_ good4ooking 

man ^twenty-one. 
Robert Devon, a good-looking, agreeable man of twenty-three. 
Col. Maynard Rowe, a soldierly man of indefinite age. 
Richard Fitzgerald, a handsome, rollicking, careless Irishman, 

about twenty-five. 
Samuel Rutherford Glover, a boy of nineteen; college type. 
Kratz, a German mechanic, in working clothes and with straggling 

chin beard. 

A CASE FOR SHERLOCK HOLMES 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 
Ten female characters. Costumes modern; scene, an easy interior. 
PlajfS one and a half hours. Eugenia Michalford plans to have her 
bridesmaids' supper at her aunt's, who is the keeper of a lighthouse away 
off on a remote island. The merry party r|in into exciting times pro- 
vided by Jerry Hautch, a fugitive from justice, who is thought to have 
taken refuge on the island. Helen Pinckley, a ^rn detective, under- 
takes his capture and detects almost everything except the criminal, 
fright, breezy and amusing ; recommended for schools. 
Price, 2S cents 

CHARACTERS 

Eugenia Michalford, the bride. 

Wilifred Sherman, the maid of honor. 

Olive Lovering 

Helen Pinckley 

Julia Marden , . . . • 

Ruth Winship ^ bridesmaids. 

EsTELLE Freeman 

Margaret Mallory 

Cyrene Whitcomb, Eugenia's aunt, 

Lavinia, sixteen years old. 
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iiirLni A KKVM ^^^J ^ ^^ ^<^* Six males, fiye femalet. 
Jflll/-Ull/timEilj Ck>8tiime0, modem; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays two and a half hours. 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH ^^ ^i^^;^ 

males, flve females. Costumes, modem; scenery, all interiors. 
Flays a full evening. 

mPPniTI lil ATI? P^y ^ ^ovLv Acts. Seven males, five 
F IVUr LilUA 1 El females. Scenery, three interiors, rather 
•l^borate ; costumes, modem. Plays a full eveoing. 

TtIP CmnnT l/IIQTIir CQ Farce in Three Acts. Nine males, 
IIlEi OvIlUULilfUiJlIiEOiJ geren females. Costumes, mod- 
em; scenery, ^hree interiors. Plays a full evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY l]ll^ZZXi 

females. Costumes, modem; scenery, three interiors. Plays a 
full evening. 

QWI?1?T T AV171tfni«P Comedyin Three Acts. Seven males, 
•J "*-"-«* Ij/1 ▼ lilll/IilV four females. Scene, a single interior, 
oostumes, modem. Plays a f nil eveuing. 

I 

™T||f TlinrPRAT T Comedy in Four Acts. Ten males, 
inUnUEiIVOULil nine females. Scenery, three interi- 
ors; costumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 

™TI1VIFQ Comedy in Four Acts. Six males, seven females. 
1 IItIEmJ Scene, a single interior ; costumes, modern. Plays 
a full evening. 

TIIF WPAirrP QUY Comedyin Three Acts. Eight males, 
ln£i TTi:ii\IV£iIV OCtA, eight females. Costumes, modern; 
ioenery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WrrHOUT A SMILE Five males, four females! 
OoBtumes, modem; scene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by- 
Walter ?!• Pafeer Sc Company 

Ho. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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• A^ ¥lin T IITF IT Comedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four 
AD IVu I4IAI4 11 females. Costumes, picturesque ; seenery, Ta- 
xied. Plays a full eyening. 

CAim T F ^I'l^'i'^ ^ ^^® Acts. Nine males, five females. Gos- 
BBUM4M4i4 tumes, modem ; scenery, varied. JPlays a full evening. 

INfiAMAV ^^J ^ ^^® Acts. Thirteen males, three femides. 
ll1IIVIIiiU\ Scenery varied ; costumes, Greek. Plays a full evening. 

MAW ^TIlAin* Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four fe- 
iniilVl iJlUAAl males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE Sl«?i*Cl?S: ^tS^. 

picturesque ; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. 

Dirnpf ipiT Play in Five Acts. Fifteen males, two females. Scen> 
mvlUiLfllyU ery elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
evening. 

THF DIVAI^ Comedy in Fiye Acts. Nine males, five females. 
ItUj BITAl^iJ Scenery varied; costumes of the period. Plays a 
full evening. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQDEB Sk?et^foi?fS::ii."'*lc.B^^ 

ried ; costumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 

TWELFTH NlfiHT; OR, WHAT YOD WILL ^?L'*An'"m2i'. 

three females. Costumes, picturesque ; scenery, varied. Plays a 
full evening. 
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Till? A llJf A 7AMC Farce in Three Acta. Seven males, five fe- 
IIIL AvflAIAjna males. Costumes, modern; scenery, not 
difflctat. Plays a full evening. 

THE aeiNET MINISTER SX. 'Sin^°"fUr:i: ^!s 

tvmes, modern society; scenery, three Interiors. Plays a full evening- 

I\A1kirkV nifir Farce In Three Acts. Seven males, four fe- 
UArlill illvl^ males. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two Inte- 
rioTfl. Plays two hours and a half. 

•Pill? ri A V f ADn AllE Y Comedy In Four Acts. Four males, 
Itlfc uAI LUHU VZUEiA ten females. Costumes, modern; 
N«Qery, two interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

ilIC tlATTCr IW AOnrD comedy in Four Acts. Nine males, 
tll5 llllUOEi lit UliUtli four females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

•nil? UADDV tlADCI? Comedy in Three Acts. Ten males, 
Inc HUdDI flURoEi five females. Costumes, modern; 
Boeuery easy. Plays two hours and a half. 

1DTC Drama in Five Acts. Seven males, seven females, CoBtumes. 
iKIa modern; scenery, three Interiors. Plays a full evening. 

■ A nv DATTtrriCVTI Play In Four Acts. Eight males, seven 
LAUl DUUIHilrULi females. Costumes, modern; soen- 
ory, four interiors, not easy. Plays a full evening. 

I TTTV Drama in Four Acts and an Epilogue. Ten males, five 
LLlll females. Costumes, modem; scenery comphcated. 
Plays a full v^vening. 

™M A nCTO ATr Farce in Three Acts. Twelve males, 
MAUljIllAlCi four females. Costumes, modern; 
fioenery, all interior. Plays two hours and a half. 
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- A Couple of Million 

An American Comedy in Four Acts 



By 

WALTER BEN gARE 

Author of *' Professor Peppy'' *'Mrs, fubbs of Shantytown!* 
*'The Heiress Hunters" **A College Town,'' ** A Rustic 
Romeo," ''The Fascinators," ''Teddy," "A Pageant of 
History," "The Scout Master," "A Southern Cinderella," 
"Much Ado About Betty," "The Hoodoo," "The Boy 
Scouts," "The Dutch Detective," "The Camp-Fire Girls," 
"Isosceles," etc. 



NOTE 

The acting rights of this play are strictly reserved. Performance may 
be given by amateurs on payment to the autiiorof a royalty often dollars 
C;^io.oo) for each performance. Correspondence on this subject should 
be addressed to the publishers. The professional stage rights are also 
siricily reserved, and performance by professional actors, given in adver- 
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ACT I 

SCENE. — The general waiting-room of the law offices of the 
Hon. Jeremy Wise, ori the sixteenth floor of the Cloudkisser 
Buildingy New York City, Plain, dark interior set with 
two entrances, one at L. to the elevator, and one at vl, to the 
inner offices. Window at back, if desired, showing the up- 
per stories of other tall office buildings in the distance. Neat 
office furniture. Large desk down r. with blotters, writing 
material, papers, documents, etc, Revolving chair at this 
desk. Small typewriter desk with machine and chair down 
L. Large dark rug on the floor. Leather couch up L. c. 
Visitors' chairs around stage. Clothes-rack with mirror at 
rear c. Large calendar, and a few neatly framed pictures 
on walls. Calendar shows the month of July, Other office 
furniture adds to the general effect, but is not essential. 
Waste basket and brass cuspidor near the larger desk down 
R. This desk faces the R. wall, so that a person seated 
thereat will present his left profile to the audience. The 
typewriter desk faces the" audience. Lights on full through-- 
out the act, 

( When the curtain rises there is no one on the stage. After 
a momenfs pause the door at L. is heard being unlocked, 
then enter the Hon. Jeremy Wise, mopping his brow with 
red silk handkerchief and fanning himself with a large 
palm-leaf fan. He takes plenty of time for his entrance 
before he speaks, and comes down c, Puffing and blowing 
with the heat. He wears a white suit and a panama hat 
and is a short, stout man with a ruddy complexion,^ 

Wise {after a pause). Nine-thirty and hot as blue and 
crimSQU blageg. (^Futs hat on rack and tucks handkerchief in 

5 
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6 A COUPLE OF MILLION 

collar,') Not a soul here. I wonder what my office boy and 
my stenographer think Tm paying them a salary for. I'll fire 
that boy. This is the seventeenth time he's been late this 
month, and it's only the twenty-first. Whew, it's hot ! Any 
lawyer who stays in New York through the month of July is 
either a fool or a martyr to his profession. (Removes coat and 
hangs it on the rack,) I'll get rid of Bennington this morn- 
ing, make short work of Professor Jabb, and then take a little 
recreation at the ball game this afternoon. (^Fans,) Whew, 
but it's hot ! [Exits at r. 

{As soon as Wise leaves the stage, James Patrick Burns, 
more familiarly known as Stubby, is heard off l., tvhis- 
tling some popular air loudly. The whistling continues 
some little time^ then enter ^tub. from l., with the morn- 
ing^ s maily several letters , newspapers ^ official envelopes, 
etc) 

Stub. Some hot, this, some hot. (^Comes to desk down ^,) 
There's the mail for his royal highness. {Removes coat and 
cap, crosses up to rack and sees the coat and hat of Wise.) 
Sufferin' seeds of pun*kins, the boss is here ! I can see my 
finish now. -Forty minutes late. Well, it wasn't my fault. 
The ferry was crippled, the subway lost its speed fer twenty 
minutes and the **ers" 'ell, {Dusts desk and chair with 
feather duster,) Whew, but it's hot ! {At l.) 

Enter Wise from r. 

Wise {at r.). So you're here at last, are you ? I thought 
maybe you weren't going to honor us with your company until 
this afternoon. Probably you'd like to have a half-holiday 
every morning. 

Stub, {crossing to c). Honest, Mr. Wise, the ferry 

Wise {interrupting sarcastically). The ferry was crippled, 
eh? 

Stub. Yes, sir. 

Wise. You forgot you told me that yesterday. 

Stub. No, sir, I mean the subway 

Wise. Lost its power ? It did that on Monday morning. 

Stub. It was the " el " 

Wise. I suppose the elevated has suspended service, 
Where's the mail ? 

Stub, {handing it to him). Here it is, 
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W ISE. Haven't seen anything of Miss McGuUy during your 
morning ramble, have you ? {^Crosses to door k.) 

Stub. Gee, ain't that skirt here yet? She or ter be fired. 
Honest, she gets worse and worse every week. 

Wise. I think the entire force ought to be fired. Send her 
in as soon as she comes. \^Exit r. 

Stub, {seating himself at desk down r., opens newspaper 
and puts feet on the desk). 1 just gotia get off for that game 
this afternoon. Teserau is goin' to pitch, and I'd ruther be 
canned from me job than miss that baby. He's some pitchin' 
kid with the spit-ball, some piichin' kid. 

(Studies the sporting page!) 

Enter Miss Genevieve McGully from l. She minces in 
ajfectedly^ hangs up her hat, arranges her hair in front 
of the mirror y powders her nose, etc. Take plenty of 
time for this business, fussing with hair, ribbons, etc, , 

Gen. {turning and coming down stage affectedly to desk at 
L. She speaks with a pronounced drawl). Good-morning, 
Stubby. 

SiUB. {intent on the paper). Mornin', skirt ! 

Gen. Say, Stubby, lemme have a peek at the front page, 
will y' ? I'm just crazy to see what they done to Blinky 
Huggs. 

Stub, {swinging arvund and facing her). They tied the 
can on little Blinky all right, all right. The jury came in last 
night. See the head-lines! (Shows her the paper.) Guilty 
in the first degree. He goes to the chair in October. 

{Gives her the paper.) 

Gen. And him such a handsome guy, too. {Looks at 
front page.) Honest, James, how can a man with a nose like 
that be a wife murderer ? 

Stub, {standing at c). Them's the very worstest ones. 
Say, Genevieve, there's some ball game this afternoon. 
Teserau is goin' to pitch. Goin* ? 

Gen. {loftily). Certainly not. {Pronounced in genuine 
Ne7v Yorkese '* Coitinly not.^^) If I can get off, it's me fer 
the movies. {Reads paper as Stub, returns to desk at R.) 
The paper says Blinky Huggs never moved a muscle when the 
sentence was pronounced. Gee, it seems too bad to send such 
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a good-lpokin* John to the chair, when there's so many old 
maids in New York. lt*s a crime, kid, it's a crime. 

{Reads intently.^ 

Stub. Say, when you git through readin' all the particulars 
about the murder, Mr. Wise*d like to see you in his private 
office. 

Gen. (starting), Heavings, is he here ? (Rises,) 

Stub. You'd better believe he is. You're an hour late. 

Gen. It was the ferry. She had a'breakdown. 

Stub. Nix on the ferry, skirt. I tried to spring that meself. 

Gen. What's he doing ? 

Stub. Workin' up the morning's mail. Say, Genevieve 

Gen. (interrupting loftily). Miss McGully, if you please, 
James. 

Stub. My gracious, who put that record on the Victrola ? 

Gen. I'm Genevieve only to them as knows me best. 

Stub. Then you're Jen to me, 'cause there ain't no one in 
little old New York who's got a better line on you than me. 
Just take it down in shorthand, kid, and paste it on the front 
page. 

Gen. Don't be impertinent, little boy. (Sits at desk l.) 

Stub. Ring the bell, ring the bell ; you've reached your 
station. Me name is James Patrick Burns, and I'm known to 
them as loves me best as Stubby. So jest tie a tin can on that 
"little boy" stuff. I'm goin' on seventeen and shave meself 
oncet every two weeks. 

Gen, (sarcastically), Mercy, you'll soon be a man, won't 
you? 

Stub. You'd better get busy and pick off some of them 
letters the boss gave you to do yesterday. Mr. Wise told me 
confidentially that I was the only one on the force who kep' 
me work up to date. 

Gen. (feeling under the typewriter desk), James Patrick 
Burns, some one has stole my gum. 

Stub. Not guilty. I don't use it. Ask the scrub lady. 

Gen. (petulantly). Things is always disappearing around 
this office. I never saw such a place. 1 certainly will be 
happy when I can leave and get settled in my own little home. 

Stub. Has that hick fell for you at last ? Has he give you 
the ring and signed the document ? 

Gen. (loftily), Mr. Stebbins might not be a typical New 
Yorker, James Patrick Burns, but he is far from a hick, and 
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well you know it. He makes twenty-two a week and is buyin' 
a home on the installment plan. 

Stub. He is, is he? Well, take a little tip from Stubby, 
skirt. You'll be a inmate on the ground floor of the Old 
Ladies' Home afore he kicks in enough to git anything in the 
real estate line. 

Gen. I wish you would kindly refrain from buttin' into 
affairs that don't in no possible way concern you. Just because 
1 am forced by the tidal wave of circumstance to work in the 
same office with you is no reason at all why you should dare 
to persume to address me as an equal in society. 

Stub. Aw, tell it to the ice-man. You've been readin' 
Bertha M. Clay again. You'd belter take your little book and 
do a fox-trot into the private office and explain to his nibs why 
you're over an hour late. 

Gen. (rising with note-book in handy You are beneath 
my notice. (Crosses to door r.) Did you get that? Most 
unequivocally beneath my notice. [Exits R. loftily. 

Stub, (after a slight pause). Gee, what a happy life we 
men 'ud have if only these here skirts *ud leave us alone. 

(Spreads out the sporting page on the desk^ leans on his two 
arms and is deeply absorbed in the paper,) 

Enter Professor Noah J abb from l. Ife crosses to c, looks 
at Stvb., coughs gently to attract his attention, faces front 
and poses. Stub, is seated 7vith his back toward Jabb. 

Jabb. Hem ! (Louder,) Hem ! Is Mr. Wise in this 
morning ? 

Stub. Gee whiz, look what the cat brought in ! (Rises.) 
Sure he's in, but he's busy just now dictatin* to the stenog. 
Take a seat and have a look at the sporting page. (Offers 
paper,) Say, Boston is playing **some " ball ! 

Jabb (sitting at rear of stage). Thank you, I don't care 
for sports. 

Stub. No? I thought ye didn't when y' said, "hem, 
hem 1 " We ain't got no Needlework Magazine, but here's 
the front page of the morning dope. All about the sentence of 
Blinky Huggs. 

Jabb (with a rising inflection). Blinky Huggs ? 

Stub. Sure. You know Blinky, don't y' ? He's the wife- 
murderer. Goes to the chair in October and him only twenty- 
one. 
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Jabb. I am not interesied in such a specimen of depravity. 
My dear young man, why don't you interest yourself in some- 
thing on a higher plane ? 

Stub. Higher plane? What kind of a air-ship is a higher 
plane ? 

Jabb. I mean you shoiHd read soniething that will develop 
your mentality. Something hke ** Sesame and Lilies," or 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. I am very, very fond of Ralj^h Waldo 
Emerson's work. 

Stub. Say, you oner see Teserau's work. Believe me, he's 
some pitchin' baby with that spit- ball. 

Jabb. What time will Mr. Wise be al liberty? 

Stub. At liberty? He's at liberty now. You didn't think 
he was doin' time, did y' ? 

Jabb (l. c). Then please tell him that Professor Noah Jabb 
of Opaloopa \protwnnce the first letter of Opaloopa with the 
short soufid)f Alabama, would like lo speak to him. 

Stub. Come again, i)lease. 

Jabb. 1 beg your pardon ? 

Stub. Oh, don't mention it. Only gimme the handle 
again. 

Jabb {bewildered'). The handle? Give you the handle? 

Stub. Sure. The James Henry. The moniker. The 
handle. 

Jabb (puzzled). Moniker? Handle? 

Stub. The name. (Spells.) The n-a-m-e, name. Gimme 
the name. 

Jabb. Oh, you mean my appellation ? 

Stub. That's it. Gimme your apple. J didn't get it the 
first time. 

Jabb. I am Professor Noah Jabb of Opaloopa, Alabama. 

Stub. No wonder you call it a apple. 

Jabb. Has Mr. Bennington been in this morning? 

Stub. Not yet, but he generally drops in every morning. 

Jabb. At about what hour ? 

Stub. Whenever he gets up. Sometimes it's earlier and 
sometimes it's later; it's hardly ever just about. 

Jabb. He and Mr. Wise are very good friends, I take it ? 

Stub. The best in the world. The boss is his guardeen 
until he comes of age. Mr. Bennington's uncle cashes in last 
month and leaves him a bushel of monev. 

Jabb. YfS, yes, I know all about thai. 

Stub, Pretty soft for Mr, Bennington, ain't it? 
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Jabb (^puzzled). Soft? 

Stub. Sure. Easy money, you know. Gee, I wish't the 
old gent had 'a' been my uncle. And maybe Mr. Bennington 
ain't tickled? He's as happy as a sixty-year old chicken 
hunter at three p. m. on the sunny side of Broadway where the 
chicks are as thick as fleas. Mr. Bennington is some boy, 
he is ! 

Jabb. A boy ? I thought he was a young man. He will 
be twenty-one a week from to-morrow. 

Stub. Oh, he's a man all right. " Some " man ! And 
he's some boy, too. 

Jabb. His uncle was Mr. Silas P. Chizzleton. My dear 
old friend, Silas P. Chizzleton. {Takes out handkerchief and 
wipes eyes,) He was a good man, a wonderfully good man, 
and he died just a month ago to-day. (Sniffs and wipes eyes.) 

Stub. (Jo the audience). Get onto the human water-wagon. 

Jabb. Poor old Mr. Chizzleton. He was a good man and 
it will be long before we see his like again. {Shakes head 
mournfully,) It's the way of the world. Here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. Poor old Mr. Chizzleton. 

Stub, (to audience). Somebody go and turn off the faucet. 
The sink's leaking. 

Jabb. My emotions are so easily aroused. He was my 
friend, and I have a sympathetic nature. ( Wipes eyes.) 

Enter Gen. from r. She crosses to her desk at l. and works 
on her note-book. 

Gen. Mr. Wise is at liberty now, James. 
Stub, (going up to Jabb). What'd y' say yer name was ? 
Jabb. Professor Noah Jabb of Opaloopa, Alabama. 
Stub. I got y*. (Mumbles.) 'Fessor Noah Blabb, Loop- 
de-loopa, Banana. \^Exits at r. 

(Jabb resumes his seat up r. Enter Bemis Bennington 
from L. He enters jauntily and is whistling. He comes 
down C. and addresses Gen.) 

Bemis. Good-morning, little bunch of violets. How doth 
my Lady Genevieve this bright and blithesome morning? 

Gen. (skittishly). Aw, quit yer kiddin', Mr. Bennington. 
There's others present here beside ourselves. Ain't it hot this 
morning ? 

Bemis (airily). Rather warm, rather warm. Boss down 
yet? 
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Gen. Yes, sir. Mr. Wise is in his private office. This 
gen'leman is waiting to see him. {Smiles at Bemis.) Take a 
seat, Mr. Bennington ; it don't cost no more. 

Bemis {sitting at desk down r. facing Gen.). Thanks, I 
believe I will. 

Enter Wise from r. followed by Stub. 

Wise (meeting Jabb up r. and shaking hands with hint). 
Good-morning, professor. I hope I haven't kept you waiting 
long. 

Jabb. Not at all, not at all. 

Wise {coming to Bemis who rises'). Hello, Bemis {pro- 
nounce the name with the short sound of the ^^ e "), my boy. 
Professor, this is Mr. Bennington. Bemis, this is professor 
Jabb of Opaloopa, a very old friend of your uncle. 

{Stands r. c. between Bemis and Jabb.) 

Jabb. Yes, indeed. Poor old Mr. Chizzleton. Just a 
month ago to-day. I can hardly realize it. {Wipes eyes.) 
You must excuse me, I am filled with emotion. Poor old Mr. 
Chizzleton. 

Bemis. Yes, awfully sad, wasn't it? I never saw my uncle 
in my life, but it was quite a blow just the same. Poor old 
uncle. 

Jabb. Poor old Mr. Chizzleton ! You bear quite a strong 
resemblance to him, young man. He was a wonderful man, 
Mr. Bennington, a wonderful man. The estate is estimated at 
over two million, I believe. 

Stub, {at rear l. c, imitating the tone of Jabb), Poor old 
Mr. Chizzleton 1 ( Wipes his eyes.) 

Wise {reprovingly). James I 

{Goes to him and talks in pantomime.) 

Jabb {at c, wiping his eyes). But he has gone to a better 
land. He has gone to a better land. 

Bemis {mopping brow). Hotter' n blazes, ain'^t it ? 

Jabb. Sir ? 

Bemis. The weather, I mean. Awful hot this morning. 

Jabb {turning to Wise who comes down l. c). We are to 
learn the contents of the will this morning, I take it, Mr. Wise? 

Wise. Yes. Stubby, go into the outer office and see that 
no one interrupts us. 
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Stub. Yes, sir, I'm on. [Exits l. 

Wise. Miss McGully, you can finish your work in my 
private office. 

Gen. Yes, sir. [Exits R* with note-book. 

Wise {crossing to desk r., opens small drawer of desk and 
takes out a document). Here is the will. 

Jabb (crossing to desk at l., sits). Ah ! 

{Rubs hands together, smiles, cocks head on one side,) 

Bemis {drawing chair to c. and sitting). Shoot ahead. 
We're all ready. 

Jabb (l.). Yes, let us hear how dear old Mr. Chizzleton 
has disposed of his property. 

Wise {seated at desk r., putting on spectacles). The will is 
very brief, but perfectly legal, gentlemen, perfectly legal. I 
drew it up myself. {Swings around in chair, facing L.) The 
estate amounts to over two million dollars. 

Jabb {eagerly). As much as that? {Wipes eyes,) Poor 
old Mr. Chizzleton ! 

Wise. I thought you might be interested, professor, so I 
asked you to call this morning. It was fortunate that you were 
in New York. 

Jabb. Indeed it was. I seldom leave Alabama, but since 
Tve been working in the interest of our college, I have had to 
travel somewhat extensively. We are returning to Opaloopa 
this afternoon. 

Wise. We? 

Jabb. Yes. I am escorting two estimable ladies from my 
home town, sir. They are doing some summer shopping here 
in New York. I believe you have the honor of their acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Wise. Mistress Courtenay and Miss Fairbanks. 

Wise. Yes, indeed. I had the pleasure of meeting them 
when I visited Mr. Chizzleton in Opaloopa last winter. Charm- 
ing ladies, sir, charming. I trust I shall have an opportunity 
of seeing them before they leave New York. 

Jabb. Yes, for they intend to stop for me here this morning. 

Wise {putting on coat, arranging tie, etc, posing in front of 
the mirror, then coming down R.). Bemis, my boy, that will 
be a treat for you. A charming rosebud and a full blown rose, 
fresh from the sun and dew of old Alabama. 

Bemis {to audience). Me for the sun and dew of old Ala- 
bama. 

Jabb {impatiently). But the will, Mr. Wise, the will. 
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Wise (resuming his seat at the desk). Ah, yes, of course. 
A short time before his death Mr. Chizzleton disposed of all 
Ills houses, stocks and bonds and all other property, and con- 
verted everything into ready money. 

]MiB (seated at u). Very sensible. Your late uncle was a 
very sensible man, Mr. Bennington. Ah, me! (^Wipes eyes.) 
We're here to-day and gone to-morrow. 

Wise. The money was placed in the Ninth National Bank 
and amounts to exactly {looking at the will) two million, three 
thousand, two hundred and ninety dollars. 

J ABB (eagerly). My, my ! (Rubs his hands together.) 
Quite a tidy little fortune. Two million, three thousand, two 
hundred and ninety dollars. He was such a persevering 
gentleman. We shall not soon look upon his like again. 

( Wipes eyes. ) 

Wise. According to this, his last will and testament, every 
cent goes to his dearly beloved nephew, Bemis Bennington. 

J ABB {aghast). What! 

Wise. Every cent is left to Mr. Bennington. 

Jabb. Every cent to Mr. Bennington? 

Bemis. A couple of million dollars to me ? To vie ? 

Wise (smiling). To you. 

Bemis. Excuse me, 1 feel thirsty. (Goes up to cooler and 
drinks three glasses of water in quick succession^ the others 
looking at him.) 1 feel belter now. (Resumes his seat.) A 
couple of million ? Gee, how'll 1 ever be able to spend that 
much ? 

Wise (importantly). Just a moment. There is a codicil 
to the will. 

il^^ \ i^^S^^^^^)' A codicil? 

Bemis (c). What's a codicil? 

Wise {at r.). A condition. 

Bemis (comically). Good-night 1 I knew there must be a 
condition. A couple of million seemed too good to be true. 

Jabb {t-ubbin^ hands together and speaking rapidly). Well, 
what is it? What is it? What is the codicil? Goon and 
let us know what the condition is. What is it? (l.) 

Wise (reading tlie will). First you must move to a town 
of less than five thousand inhabitants and reside in said town 
for the period of one year. 
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Bemis. Thai's easy. When can 1 get the first train out to 
■? {^Insert name of some near-by town.) 



Jabb. Is that all the condiiion? Go on and read the rest 
of tlie codicil. 

Wise (reading). Secondly, you must marry within six 
months from the time tliis will is read. 

Jabb {lielightedly). Ali, ha ! That's not so easy. 

Bemis. Gimme my hat. 

Wise. What for? 

Bemis. Going out to find a bride. That's dead easy. 

Especially liere in . {Insert name of toivn where play 

is held.) The woods are full of 'em. 

Wise {seriously). Thirdly 

Bemis {at c, interrupting). Oh, there's a thirdly, is there? 
These codicils get more interesting as they go along. 

Wise {reading). Thirdly, during your stay in the town 
mentioned in Codicil Number One, you must by your own 
efforts accumulate five thousand dollars, without one cent of 
this fortune to start on. 

Jabb {rubbing his hands delightedly). Ah, ha ! Accumu- 
late five thousand dollars in one year in a town of less than 
five thousand inhabitants. It can't be done. 

Bemis. I'm afraid it can't. That's the codicil that scratches 
the race. It's the worst one of all. Are there any more, Mr. 
Wise? Would he like nie to commit murder or become the 
president of the Standard Oil Company, or any little thing like 
that? 

Wise. No, there are only three codicils attached to the 
document. 

Bemis. Thank Heaven, Uncle Silas passed peacefully away 
before he thought of anything else. 

Wise {reading). In case these conditions are obeyed to the 
satisfaction of my executor, the Honorable Jeremy Wise, he 
will be instructed to turn over my entire fortune to the said 
Bemis Bennington. 

Jabb {sarcastically). You are indeed a fortunate young 
man, sir. A couple of million dollars are yours if you fulfil the 
conditions. 

Bfmis. Yes, if I do. 

Jabb (A; Wisi). But where do I come in, Mr. Wise ? 
Surely you have not asked me to come here to listen to the will 
and the codicils? Something seems to tell me that my dear 
old friend, Mr. Cliizzleton, has not entirely forgotten me. 
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Wise. Here is where you come in. (Reads.) In case my 
nephew, the said Bemis Bennington, does not fulfil the above 
specified conditions to the satisfaction of said Jeremy Wise, my 
entire fortune is to revert to my old friend and associate, Pro- 
fessor Noah Jabb of Opaloopa, Alabama. And it is understood 
that he is to use one million dollars of said estate in an effort to 
persuade young and susceptible men to attend his college and 
seminary at Opaloopa. 

Jabb (rubbing his hands gleefully). How generous I How 
very, very generous. Dear old Mr. Chizzleton 1 My, my, 
what a lot of good 1 can accomplish with a couple of million, 
ril build a vivisecting laboratory, and 1*11 visit the harems of 
Turkey every other year. (^Hastily.) In the interest of social 
advancement, gentlemen, in the interest of social advancement. 

Bemis. Hold on, professor; you are forgelting all about 
little Bemis. (Pronounce the name with short ** ^.") 

Jabb {meeting Bemis at l. c). To be quite frank with you, 
young man, 1 don't think you can ever fulfil the conditions of 
your uncle's will. He never expected you to do so. Earn 
five thousand dollars in one year in a town of less than five 
thousand inhabitants! Preposterous I That was just a little 
joke of your late uncle. 

Bemis {seriously). It may have been a little joke, Pro^ 
fessor Jabb, but I'm something of a little joker myself. And 
in this case the last little joker is going to take the trick. 

Wise {shaking hands with Bemis). That's right, my boy, 
that shows ihe proper spirit. Remember a man is never out of 
the fight until the referee counts ten. Go in and win. 

Jabb {taking small note-book from pocket). Perhaps, my 
dear Mr. Wise, you'd like to make a small contribution to my 
seminary. You saw the work we were doing when you were in 
Alabama last winter? 

Wise. Not me. It's too hot to make a contribution to-day. 

Jabb. Perhaps you would contribute a little something for 
our orphan asylum ? 

Wise. I might contribute a little boy or two. How would 
that do? 

Jabb. I must show you the prospectus of our seminary. 
And the catalogue. It contains views that will interest you, 
I'm sure. I have several copies at my hotel. I'll go over and 
get them. And then if you care to make a little contribu- 
tion 

Wise. But it's too hot to make 
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Jabb. Ohy no trouble at all. Til be back in ten minutes. 
The ladies are to meet me here. In case they come please tell 
them that I will return immediately. (Geis hat from rack,) 

Wise. But really, professor, there isn't any use in 

Jabb. it's a pleasure, I'm sure. 141 return in ten minutes. 
You simply must see our catalogue and prospectus. (^Crosses 
to door L.) No trouble at all. No trouble at all. \^Exits l. 

Wise. Well, what do you think of that ? 

Bemis (c). Tm too excited to think. Five minutes ago I 
thought i was a millionaire. But those codicils queered the 
whole business. , 

Wise. Maybe it won't be as difficult as you think. And 
what a reward ! A couple of million. Just think of that. 

Bemis. And just think of those codicils. 

Wise. First you must get married. 

Bemis. Oh, I'm not worrying about that at all. 

Wise. Then you have some one in mind ? 

Bemis. No one in particular. 

Wise. Then you're not in love ? 

Bemis. 1 don't think so. 1 still eat three meals every day 
and am able to look the full moon square in the face without a 
single sigh. 

Wise. Have )nou ever been in love? 

Bemis. 1 forget. You see I've been at college for the past 
six years and college love is like a glass of water. Once you've 
tasted something stronger you forget such a thing ever existed. 
{Enter Gen. from r. She crosses to her desk at L. Bemis, 
c, to Wise.) Do you know of any respectable town of less 
than five thousand inhabitants in this vicinity? 

Wise. Oh, that part will be easy. The first thing to do is 
for you to find a wife. 

Gen. (involuntarily). Good Heavings ! 

{She collects herself and types rapidly,) 

Wise. Did you say something, Miss McGully ? 
Gen. No, sir. I was just reading my notes. 

{Types rapidly,) 

Wise {coming to Bemis). Have you ever seen Miss Fair- 
banks, Bemis ? 

Bemis. Don't recall the name. 

^Gen. listens.) 
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Wise. She's the girl from Alabama who is here with Pro- 
fessor Jabb. Some girl, Bemis. They say she is the belle of 
the whole state. She's a blonde with eyes like deep blue 
violets. 

Bemis. Her address, please. 

Wise. Didn't you hear him say that she would be here 
presently? Stick around a while. Maybe you can get mar- 
ried before she goes back to Alabama this afternoon. 

Bemis [hopefully). Maybe I can. Blonde, is she? 

Wise. Perfect. 

Bemis. I'm partial to blondes. My favorite dessert. 

Wise. I may not be a judge, but in my opinion she's about 
the prettiest little lady I've seen in a coon's age. 1 went down 
to visit your uncle last winter, and the whole town seemed lo 
be crazy about Miss Fairbanks. And when 1 saw her, well 

{Pauses,) 
Bemis. Yes? 

(Gen. works on note -bo ok through this scene.) 

Wise. I agreed with the town. 

Bemis. But how about earning that five thousand in a year ? 

Wise. Come into my private office and we'll talk it over. 

\^Exits R. 

Bemis {crossing down to l. c). Say, Miss McGully, I 
want to ask you a question. 

Gen. {starting). Heavings, how you started me. {Pause.) 
Yes, Mr. Bennington ? {Looks up at him archly.) 

Bemis. Do you believe in such a thing as love at first sight? 

Gen. {dramatically). Do 1 ? 1 do. 1 believe in the work- 
ing of human destiny. 

Bemis. I saw a girl at the hotel to-day. I don't know who 
slie is. She was a blonde. Do you think she could fall in love 
at first sight? {Rattled.) Do you think I could fall in love? 
Do you think that she — that 1 — I mean, that we — 1 mean — 
hanged if I know what I do mean. 

Gen. I know what you mean, Mr. Bennington. It is as 
clear to me as is the little babbling brook. You are in love. 

Hii-.Mis. No, I don't think I am. Not that bad 

Gen. {positively). You are in love. 1 know its every 
symptom. 

Bemis. And do you think a girl could care for me ? A 
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wonderful girl, I mean. A goddess. Would such a thing be 
possible? 

Gen. If it's me you mean, I'm sorry to have to say that 
1 am compelled by the workings of a cruel fate to blight your 
hopes at the very outset. 1 fain would not be cruel 10 you, Mr. 
Bennington (Bkmis ts slightly amused)^ but another has won 
my maiden heart and affections. 1 would not wound you 
lightly, but alas 1 am engaged. 

Bemis. And did you fall in love at first sight ? Did it come 
to you all of a sudden ? 

Gen. It did. He's a chauffeur. He run over my step- 
mother one night and brung her home. I admitted him. The 
next day we was engaged. 

(Wise appears at door r.) 

Wise. Bemis, come here. I've thought of a plan; 

[Exits R. 
Bemis. All right, Fm on. Excuse me, Genevieve. 

[Exits R. 

Gen. (gazing dreamily at the audience). And him, too. 

Ain't it fierce? But such is the workings of a cruel fate. Now 

maybe he'll die of a broken heart, er just pine himself away. 

Ah, me I {Poses.) 

Enter Stub, from l. 

Stub. Say, there's a couple o* dames out here that say 
they're lookin' fer some guy named Jabb. I guess they mean 
the party from Loop-de-loopa, Banana. Shall 1 tell the boss ? 

Gen. Mr. Wise is engaged just now with Mr. Bennington. 

Stub, {at c). Say, I'm goin' to strike the boss for a raise 
in me pay this afternoon. 

Gen. {sarcastically). And you'll get it. I don't think. 

Stub. If 1 don't I'm goin' to tie a can on the job, that's 
what. I'm sick of this town anyway. 1 want to travel and see 
the country. There's a kid down on the thirteenth floor who's 
been all the way to New Joisey. 

Gen. What 'ud your folks say ? 

Stub. Me folks? 1 ain't got no folks. I'm de head of my 
fambly and likewise the foot. I live in a boardin' house. 

Gen. Well, take it from me, you'd better hold on to your 
job while the holdin' is good. There ain't nothin' to these 
other towns, kid. New York is the only place that's marked 
on my map, see I 
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Stub. What's the boss chinning with Mr. Bennington 
about ? 

Gen. {importantly). He's tryin' to find him a wife. 

Stub, (doubtingly). Since when has he been whispcrin' that 
in your receiver? 

Gen. (Joftiiy), He don't have to. I got a woman's keen 
intuition, and 1 can read the heart where love holds sway like 
a open book. 

Stub, (laughing). Oh, mumma, pass the mush ! 

Gen. You sneer 'cause you ain't never felt the tender pash. 
Ain't there nothin' that ever stirs your inmost being? 

Stub. Sure, they is. It gits stirred when 1 see 

{naming baseball star) get busy, when there's three on base. 

Enter Wise from r. 

Wise {drinking at cooler). Whew, it's hot ! 

Stub. (r.). There's a couple of dames in the outer ofl&ce 
waitin* fer Mr. Jabb from Loop-de-loopa, Banana. 

Wise {very enthusiastically). Ah, ha, she's here. I'll send 
Bemis out to look her over. She's pretty, isn't she. Stubby? 

Stub, {unmoved). Pretty fair, pretty fair. Kind of a 
sa wed-off little chicken though. 

Wise. He doesn't know a good-looking girl when he sees 
one, does he. Miss McGully ? 

Gen. {with great contempt). Him? He ain't got onto' 
knee trousers yet ! 

Wise {averting a storm). Show the ladies in here, Stubby. 

[Exits R. 

Stub, {crossing to door l., and speaking off sta^e). The 
boss says for youse to come in here. Pjofessor'U be back 
directly. 

Enter Mrs. Clarice Courtenay //77wi i..^ followed byYk\ 
Fairbanks. Mrs. C. comes down r. Fay stands vp 
near door l. Stub, at rear c. Gen. down l. at desk. 

Mrs. C. Are we to wait in here, little boy ? 
Stub, {looking all around stage to see whom she is address- 
ing). <* Little boy"? 

Gen. {to Stub., guying him). Little boy I 

{Laughs at him.) 

Stub, {downh. CftoGEHi.). That rings their bell. Young 
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man, or boy, yes ! But " little boy " ! And right to nie very 
face. And 1 shave oncet every two weeks. 

Mrs. C. Is Mr. Wise engaged ? (Smiles sweetly at Stub.) 

Stub. (Jrowning and speaking majestically), 1 know noth- 
ing whatsomever about his love affairs, madam. 

Mrs. C. I mean has he a business engagement ? 

Stub. Oh, yes. He's just full of them things. 

Mrs. C. {sitting at desk at ^,). Fay, I think FU buy that 
little silver vanity case I was' admiring down in the lobby. 
Won't you get it for me? Til wait here. That elevator fairly 
took my breath away. 

Fay. Why, certainly, Aunt Clarice. Do you want the 
sterling silver kind ? 

Mrs. C. Yes. The twelve dollar one. 

Fay. Yes, auntie. Til be right back. [Exits l. 

Stub, {handing Mrs. C. the sporting page). Here, take a 
peep at the sporting page while you're waiting. The Giants is 
playing some ball. Or maybe you're fanning for the Hilltops. 

Mrs. C. Did you say that Mr. Wise was busy ?. 

Stub. Yes ; he's chinning with a guy in there. 

Mrs. C. {annoyed). Did you tell him that Mistress Clarice 
Courtenay of Opaloopa, Alabama, was here ? 

Stub. Yes, ma'am, every word. {Points to paper,) Say, 
that guy Tinker is some hot tamale, I guess yes. 

Gen. {crossing to Mrs. C. as Stub, goes to rear c). Per- 
haps you don't care for sports. Here is the front page. All 
about poor Blinky Huggs. He's got to go to the chair. {Bell 
rings off stage at r. ) Stubby, there's your bell. Mr. Wise 
wants you. 

Stub, {rising slowly from chair at rear). Gee, nothin' to 
do but work. [Exits r. 

Gen. That boy gets lazier every day he lives. Honest, 
he's so lazy that he hates to draw his breath. 

Enter Stub, from r. 

Stub, {grandly). Miss McGully, the private office fer 
yours. Bring your note-book. [Exits r. 

Gen. {loftily). Oh, very well. [Exits r. with note-book. 

Mrs. C. I wonder why Fay doesn't come back. T hope 
there hasn't been an accident in the elevator. {Looks at 
watch) Eleven o'clock, and the professor not here yet. I 
sure hope we don't miss the train ; I'm so anxious to get back 
to Opaloopa this week. 
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( Opens paper ^ full page ^ and reads.') 

Enter Bemis from r. Ife comes down c, arranging collar. 
He does not see Mrs. C, as she holds the paper between 
them, 

Bemis. The belle of Alabama, eh ? A perfect blonde with 
violet eyes ! Bemis, my boy, here is your chance to fulfil one 
of uncle's codicils. {Looks at Mrs. C. but cannot see her 
face,) Pretty neat, pretty neat. These Dixie girls are perfect 
dreams. {Coughs slightly,) Hem 1 1 beg your pardon. 

Mrs. C. {sweetly), I am waiting for Professor Jabb. 

(Drops the paper,) 

Bemis (looking at her^ showing surprise in his face). Jump- 
ing Jupiter ! 

Mrs. C. {sweetly). Sir ? 

Bemis {rattled), I beg your pardon. I was expecting 
some one else. A lady from Opaloopa, Alabama. Blonde, 
you know, with violet eyes. My mistake, I assure you. 

Mrs. C. {rising and taking one step toward him), I am 
from Opaloopa. 

Bemis {astounded). You are ! {To audience,) Mr. Wise 
must have been drinking too much city water. He needs to 
have his eyesight examined. 

Mrs. C. You have a message for me? 

Bemis. Yes. From Professor Jabb. He has gone over to 
the hotel for a catalogue of his college. He told me to tejl you 
that he would return in ten minutes. That's all. 

{Starts to exity r.) 

Mrs. C. {crossing to l. c. and speaking coyly). Are you 
in such a hurry ? 

Bemis (r. c). Yes. In an awful hurry. Awfully im- 
portant case, you know. Mr. Wise is trying to find me a vic- 
tim. I'm a doomed man. He needs me for consultation. 
Good-morning. So glad I met you. 

Mrs. C. So you are a friend of Professor Jabb ? 

Bemis. Well, not exactly, only an acquaintance. Good- 
morning. I hope you have a pleasant journey. You're leav- 
ing this afternoon, 1 believe ? 

Mrs. C. Yes, and it's such a long, lonesome trip. We 
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all '11 certainly miss New York when we get back home. It's 
such a bustling city. It sure is. 

Bemis. Yes, so it is. But 1 think I hear Mr. Wise calling 
for me. Awfully important case, you know. Good -morning. 

\^Exils at R. 

Mrs. C. Good-morning. (^To audience.) What a pleasant 
young man. These New Yorkers sure are delightful. So 
chivalrous and thoughtful. (JLooks at watch.) 1 wonder what 
can be keeping the professor. And Fay has been gone long 
enough to purchase a dozen vanity cases. 1 reckon I'd better 
go down in the lobby and search for her. [Exits l. 

Enter Gen. from R. She crosses to hat-rack and puts on her 
hat, powders her nose, etc. Makes faces in the glass as 
she primps and poses. Take plenty of time for this busi- 
ness. Enter Stub, from r. He stands at r. and watches 
her. She is at rear l. 

Stub, {after a pause). Say, where d' y' think yer goin* ? 
Out to take lunch with J. PierpoiK Astorbilt, er down to the 
Dairy where each one grabs fer himself at a nickel a grab ? 

Gen. (/// L.). 1 guess you got your raise in salary — (^paus- 
ing) not ! 

Stub. That's how I got it, not ! Say, you wanter be back 
here in an hour, er the boss is liable to forget that you got any 
salary coming to you at all. 

Gen. Humph ! {Flounces to door at L., then turns.) 
You may be sweet sixteen, little boy, but you ain't cut your 
wisdom teeth yet and you still belong in the infant class. Get 
me? The infant class ! \^Exits l. 

Stub. Gee, she's a fresh skirt. All 'a time slingin' it into 
me. 

Enter Wise from r. followed by BemiS. 

Wlse (/// R. c). Well, if you weren't captivated by her 
all I can say is that you don't know a pretty girl when you see 
one. {Moves to hat- rack.) 

Bemis {down r. c). How old is this Alabama blossom, 
Mr. Wise ? 

Wise. Not a day over nineteen, not a day. 

Bkmis {astounded). Nineteen ! You mean forty-nine. 

Wise. Nonsense. It affects your eyesight to get up in the 
morning. You don't see clearly until afternoon. But get your 
hat and we'll go to lunch. 
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Bemis. Thank you, but I think Til wait here. I want to 
study the railroad time-tables in the paper. I think Til pull 
out to my little town of less than five thousand to-night. The 
early bird makes hay while the sun shines. 

Wise (^putting on hat, etc.'). Well, good luck to you. Will 
you be here when 1 get back ? 

Bemis. Sure. Don't hurry. 

Wise. I won't. It's too hot to hurry. Be back at one. 

[Exits L. 

Bemis (c). Stubby, how would you like to leave New 
York? 

Stub, {down r., speaking eagerly). Finest thing in the 
world. 1 was just tellin' the stenog that 1 was getting dead 
warped on this burg. I'd like to go out where 'they have 
mountains. 

Bemis. That's not a bad idea. I believe I would too. 
Some place out in Colorado where it's nice and cool. 

Stub. Colorado ? Is that in New Jersey ? 

Bemis. No, it's a couple of miles west of New Jersey. Say, 
Stubby, if you want to go with me I'll stake you for a ticket. 

Stub. You will? Honest? 

Bemis. You bet I will. 

Stub. 1 got you. I'll pack me other shirt and be ready in 
six minutes. 

Bemis. Give me the morning paper. Til go into the private 
office and map out a route. (Takes netvspaper and crosses to 
R.) Don't let any one in, especially that dame from Alabama. 

Stub. She's comin' back. What'U I tell her? 

Bemis. Tell her that Mr. Wise is busy. Tell her he's busy 
with a desperate criminal. Tell her he's talking to Blinky 
Huggs, the wife murderer. Tell her anything, only keep her 
away from me. From the way she acted 1 think she wants lo 
kidnap me and take me back to Opaloopa. 

Stub. All right, I'm wise. Nothing doing for the lady 
from Loop-de-loopa. 

Bemis. We'll hit out this afternoon. Then it's good-bye to 
little old New York and ho for the mountains of Colorado 1 

[Exits R. 

Stub, (looking after him). How for the mountains ? Hoe ? 
Gee, I wonder if he wants me to be a farmer. Nothing do- 
ing in the hoe line, (l.) 

Enter Yk^ from l. She comes down c. 
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Fay {looking around). Where is Mrs. Courtenay? 

Stub. I think she has just stepped out. 

Fay. Will Professor Jabb return soon ? 

Stub. He said in about ten minutes. 

Fay. Tell Mr. Wise I want to speak to him. Miss Fair- 
banks from Opaloopa. We are old friends. 

Stub. (Jo audience). The lady from Loop-de-loopa. I got 
to keep her out. {To Fay.) Mr. Wise has gone out to lunch. 

Fay. Isn't there some one in his private office? 

Stub, (jattled). No— er — yes, there's a guy in there. 

Fay. Is it Professor Jabb ? 

Stub. Naw, it ain't the professor. It's a crook. 

Fay. a crook ? Do you mean a criminal ? 

Stub. Yep, that's what they call 'em in New Jersey. 

Fay. But what is he doing here? 

Stub. Well, you see, Mr. Wise is his lawyer. 

Fay (eagerly). Sure enough ? Oh, I wonder if I can see 
him. I've never seen a crook. 

Stub, (positively). Nothing doing. This is a awful bad 
crook. I wouldn't darst to let you see him. It's Blinky 
Huggs, the wife murderer. 

Fay (greatly surprised). Blinky Huggs? 

Stub, (positively). Yes, ma'am, it's Blinky Huggs hisself. 

Fay. Oh, I sure must see him. I've read all about his 
trial in the papers. I want to tell all the girls in Opaloopa 
that I've seen the notorious Blinky Huggs. His pictures are 
real good-looking, and to think he's to be executed in October. 
Just let me peep a moment. Please. 

Stub. It can't be did. He's very particular about who 
sees him. The sheriff is waitin' outside fer him. He brought 
him over here to bid good-bye to Mr. Wise. You see Mr. 
Wise was his lawyer. 

Fay. And still he was pronounced guilty. The poor young 
man ! (Sits at ^.) 

Enter Bemis from R. Ife comes to C, not seeing Fay. 

Bemis. Say, Stubby, go over to my hotel, the Atlantic, and 
tell my man to pack my steamer trunk at once and the two 
grips. Bring the grips back with you. We'll catch the Frisco 
limited at two ten. 

Stub. All right, sir. Do you mean it, Mr. Bennington? 
Are you going to take me along? Honest? 

Bemis. You bet I am. Come, hurry up. 
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Stub, {joyfully). Yes, sir, I'm off like a sky rocket. 
(Grabs hat and runs out at L.) 

Fay {who has been reading paper during preceding scene, 
now rises and meets Bemis at c). I beg your pardon, sir. 
(Bemis turns and looks at her for the first time.) But will 
you allow a total stranger to tell you how extremely sorry she 
is for you? (Extends hand.) You have my deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Bemis {very much puzzled, takes her hand). I have ? Oh, 
thank you. Very kind, I'm sure. 

Fay. 1 know all about your case. ^ 

Bemis. You do? Some case, isn't it? 

Fay. Your lawyer, Mr. Wise, is quite a friend of mine. 
I'm so sorry for you. 1 believe in you, sir. 1 am sure that 
you are more sinned against than sinning. 

Bemis (^puzzled). Thank yon. That's just what I think 
myself. It was all the fault of Uncle Silas. Those codicils 
just about finished me. 

Fay {perfectly serious). No matter what others may say I 
believe in your innocence implicitly. {Slight pause ; he looks 
at her.) You are innocent, aren't you? 

Bemis. Innocent? {Slight pause, then speak with a pro- 
nounced draivl on the *^ oh.'') Oh, yes! Yes, indeed, I'm 
innocent. I'm awfully innocent. 

Fay. And now it's too late. There is no hope. 1 suppose 
that Mr. Wise couldn't change it at all. 

Bemis. No, I'm afraid not. I'll have to take my medicine. 
Mr. Wise couldn't change the codicils. I'm in for it; I'm a 
doomed man. 

Fay. How terrible I Then there is no hope ? {Shudders.) 
Oh, i can't think about it. It's too dreadful. And you are 
so young and full of life. But you'll be brave, won't you? 
You'll meet your fate like a man — like a hero. 

Bemis {bravely). I will. Like a man, hke a hero. 

Fay (coming closer to him and speaking in half whisper). 
Why don't you try to escape ? 

Bemis. Escape ? 

Fay (excitedly). Yes ! Here ! Now ! That window. 

Bemis. This is the sixteenth floor. 

Fay. True, I had forgotten. But couldn't you slip down 
the stairs and evade the police ? 
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Bemis. That wouldn't be honorable. You see it's all down 
in black and white. 1 guess it's up to me to do as the judge 
says. 

Fay. The evidence all seemed against you, but I cannot 
look at you and believe that you are guilty of murder. 

Bemis {rattled). Murder? 1 

Fay {interrupting), I am only a girl, and yet I seem to 
know intuitively that you are innocent. You did not kill your 
wife, did you ? 

Bemis. Kill my wife? No, not yet. I mean, of course 
not. I didn't kill any one. 

Fay {triumphantly), I knew it. I knew it. Oh, if I 
could only do something for you. Couldn't I take a message 
to some of your friends ? 

Bemis. I'm afraid not. 

Fay. Are there no interested persons who might make an 
appeal for you ? 

Bemis. None. 

Fay. No relatives ? No one ? 

Bemis {seriously). No one. 

Fay. Not even a mother ? 

Bemis. No. 

Fay {sadly). Then there is no one to bid you a last fare- 
well, no one to kiss you good-bye for the last lime, no one to 
tell you that she believes in you, believes you are innocent, 
though all the world may deem you guilty. 

Bemis {tearfully). No one. 

Fay (taking his two hands). Be brave. And when the 
time comes for your electrocution, think of me far away in 
Opaloopa. Think of me as one who believes in you, as one 
who is firmly convinced that a guiltless man is being unright- 
eously punished. 

Bemis {holding her hands and speaking seriously). I will. 
I will. 

Fay. You may kiss me farewell. Just once. On the fore- 
head. 

Bei/os {gravely kissing her. Slight pause). I thank you. 

Fay {shaking his hand). And now we must part. Take 
courage and be brave. See how brave I am. {Tearfully.) 
Why, I'm not even crying. Oh, it must be a dreadful thing 
to be electrocuted. 

Bemis. Yes, it must be. 

FaV. Especially when you know that you are innocent, 
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Here,, take this little ring. {Draws ring from her finger,) It 
was my mother's. I have always worn it. Take it, and re- 
member that way off in Alabama there is a girl who believes 
that you are giving your life away for another's crime. 

Bemis. Oh, I can't take your ring. 

Fay. You must. Just to remember this meeting. 

(Jle takes it,) 

Bemis. I shall never forget this meeting. But mayn't I see 
you again ? 

Fay. No, I leave for Opaloopa this evening. 

Bemis {suddenly and loudly). Say ! 

Fay. Yes ? 

Bemis. Is Opaloopa a town of less than five thousand ? 

Fay {surprised). Why, yes. It is less than two thousand. 

Bemis. Then it is possible that I'll see you again some 
time;. 

Fay {seriously). In heaven ? 

Bemis. No, in Opaloopa. I'm more liable to get there. 

Fay. Oh, is there really any hope? I thought you said 
that you were a doomed man ? 

Bemis {slowly smiling). I thought I was. But one can 
never tell what may happen. 

Fay. Good-bye. {Gives him her hand.) 

Bemis {holding her hand and speaking seriously). Good- 
bye, and I shall always think of you and thank you, while I 
live. 

Enter Mrs. C. from l. She comes down r. 

Mrs. C. (r.). Fay, come at once. We have only twenty 
minutes to get to the station. 

Fay (c). Yes, Aunt Clarice, I'm coming. {Turns to 
Bemis.) This is 

Mrs. C. {interrupting). At once. Here is your grip. 

Enter Jabb from l. 

Jabb {up c). Is she here ? Come, we must leave at once. 
The taxi is at the door. 

Fay {to Bemis, who is l. c). Good-bye, and be brave, for 
my sake ! [Exits l. 

Mrs. C. {to Jabb). Take this grip. Oh, hurry, Noah. 
We mustn't be late. We mustn't miss that train. 

[Exits L., hurriedly, followed by Jabb. 
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Bemis {who has stood motionless, looking after Fay). An 
Alabama blossom. (Slowly looks at ring in his hand,) Her 
mother's ring. 1*11 have to go to Opaloopa to return the 
ring. {Stands motionless,) 



SLOW CURTAIN 
{Second Curtain, Hold same tableau,) 

{Third Curtain, Taken by the seven characters who ap- 
pear in the act.) 
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ACT II 

SCENE. — The yard of the court-house in Opaloopa, Alabama, 
The back drop should properly represent a country street of 
a small southern toivn, with rows of locust and magnolia 
trees and a few scattered shops and southern homes. If a 
special drop is not available a pretty landscape may be sub- 
stituted. The entrance to the court-house is at l., the ex- 
terior of the building running from up c. to down l. If 
this part of the scene offers difficulty to amateurs, two large 
wooden pillars may simulate the entrance. A white-washed 
rail fence extends from down R. to up r. and across back 
from R. to L. A turn-stile or gate is in this fence at "9.,^ 
about half-way back. Wood wings at R. with natural 
boughs attached and overhanging the stage. Natural tree 
with autumnal foliage up r. in fence corner. Brown floor 
piece down. Old bench doivn L. with two dilapidated chairs 
near it. ' Another old bench is down R. Cotton plants out- 
side fence. Time : Mid-afternoon in October, Lights on 
full throughout the act. Bunch lights, yellows^ at all en- 
trances, 

(Squire Piper is discovered seated down l. smoking a cob 
pipe and mendino an old saddle. Two or three ** extra 
vien,^ made up as southern rural types, are sprawling in 
their chairs near him. Pink is asleep in bench down R. 
Curtain rises to song of darky cottoji-pickers who enter 
from L. at rear, pass along outside the fence and exit one 
by one at R. i. They balance baskets of cotton on their 
heads and may repass several times. After song enter 
Beverly Loman from r. He lounges down c.) 

Bev. Evening, boys. 

Others. Evening, sheriff. 

Bev. (c). 'Say, you-all ain't seen nothing of my big yaller 
houn' dog, have you? He's been missin' since last Tuesday 
and Tm beginnin* to git kinder pestered 'bout him. My 
favorite houn', and he shore is some dog. 

Piper. I ain't seen him sence las' week when we-all went 
coon-huntin'. 

30 
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Bev. Tm kinder uneasy 'bout him. Some of them circus 
folks might 'a* stole him yesterday. 

Pipi£K. Did you look in the pound ? Maybe Nub Toliiver'^ . 
done tooken him up for taxes. 

Bev. 1 done looked there, Squire. (Crosses to r.) I 
shore set a heap on that houn*. He had more huntin' sense 
than any dog 1 ever owned. 1 reckon he*s tied up in some 
nigger's cabin by this time. If any o' you-all see him, jes' 
lemme know. 1 wouldn't take a hundred dollars for that 
houn* ; no, sah, not a hundred. {Sits on Pink.) 

Pink (screaming). Help! Help! Oh, lawdy, lawdy, I'se 
smashed. Dat man's done squeezed me to a frazzle, he shore 
luis. 

Bev. (looking at her). Well, I'll be dog-gOHcd. Thought 
I'd set on a snake. What you doin' asleep out yere in the 
courtyard, Pink ? 

Pink (.trying to get her breath). Nuffin', Mistah Sheriff, 
nuffin' a* tall. Lawdy, boss, you jes* 'bout busted me. 

Bev. Here's a jit. Pink. (Tosses her a nickel.) Go over 
and buy out the grocery store. 

Pink. Much obliged, boss. (Looks at it and bites it.) 
Lawdy, he done gimme five cents. (Goes to him and speaks 
confidentially.) Say, boss, you kin set down on me agin if you 
want to. 

Piper. Here you. Pink. 

Pink {crossing to him). Yas, sah ? 

Piper. Take that saddle over to my house and give it to 
Ras. Tell him it's all fitten fer use. 

Pink. Say, Mistah Piper, kin I ride you-all's hoss some 
day? 1 won't hurt him none at all. I seen de lady in de 
:ircus yesterday ridin' 'round dat ring, standin* on one leg on 
de hoss's back.^ Jes* dataway. (Imitates.) I'd like to try dat 
on you-all's hoss. 

Piper. 1 don't reckon my wife would stand for no such 
doings. Pink, how come a good Methodist like you taken it 
in your head to go to the circus? 

Pink. 1 is a Mefodist, Mistah Piper; a Mefodist bom and 
a Mefodist bred, but dere hain't no nigger kin be a Mefodist 
on a circus day. No, sah, dat ain't to be 'spected. Kase 
when we hears de circus band, ummm ! (with closed lips) we 
jes' naturally loses all our Mefodism right then. 

Bev. (seated r.). Did you see the ring-tailed rhinoceros, 
Pink? 
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Pink. Yas, sah, 1 shore did. And de trained mules and 
de clown and dem red wliite and blue women and men flyin' 
.'round on de trapezes. 1 seen it all, and 1 neber dreamed dere 
war so many sights dis side ob Ribber Jerdan. But de bestest 
of all was dat hippo-peet-apotamus. Umm, umm ! When he 
open his mouth dat thing like to scared de life right out*n my 
body. 

Piper {laughing), Hippo-peet-apotamus, Pink; what was 
that? 

Pink. I dunno what it was, boss. I dunno how to 'scribe 
it 'ceptin' it looked for all de world like 'bout 'leben million 
pounds of liver. 

Piper. Well, hurry along with that saddle. 

Pink. I'se-goin', I'se goin', but I don't like to be hurried. 

\^Exits R. 

Bev. Say, boys, I just rode over from Water Station this 
morning and what you think ? {Impressively,) They got the 
street-car tracks laid clean down to Rickett's Mill. Jes* ten 
miles out'n town. 

Piper. This yere town is gittin' too dern citified. I taken 
a walk yesterday morning and run into a circus pee-rade and 
now we're goin' to have inter-ruban street cars. 

Bev. 1 shore wisht I'd 'a' invested some in that comp'ny. 
I reckon we'll all be ridin' in the street cars come a Christmas. 
They shore are goin* to make a mint o* money. When they 
git the cars goin' right peart we kin ride from yere to Mont- 
gomery in three-four hours. 

Piper. And ye think it's goin' to be a good investment, do 
y', sheriff? 

Bev. I reckon I do. That Bennington boy is shore some 
hustler. Lemme see. He ain't been yere more'n two months, 
has he? 

Piper. He come in July, and this is October. 

Bev. He certainly has done a lot in three months. 

Piper. They tell me he's right hard pushed for money right 
now. Somebody dynamited part of his tracks and he's had 
some trouble with his men. They're goin* to have a meetin* 
of the board of di-rectors to-morrow evening and he's gotta 
raise thirty thousand dollars before that time. 

Bev. I reckon he knows where he kin git it if he wants it. 

Piper {iiodding his head). Mistress Courlenay shore has 
been a liberal invester in that company. She shore has. 

Bev. Do you reckon he aims to marry the widder? 
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Piper. Ain't no tellin* what he does aim. I've heard tell 

Bev. {looking off ¥.,), Sh ! Here comes Mistress Courte- 
nay now. (J^ises,^ 

Enter Mrs. C. from r., escorted by Jabb, who carries her 
parasol shading her face,. 

Mrs. C. {outside gate). Evening, gentlemen. 

All {rising and bowing). Evening, Mistress Courtenay. 

Mrs. C. {coming down to Bev., shakes hands with him). 
Why, Beverly Loman ! I haven't seen you for a blue moon. 
How you come on these days ? 

Bev. {down r.). Porely, Mistress Courtenay, porely. 

Mrs. C. Seems right strange you don't come up our way 
any more. You used to be a . right frequent visitor, too. 
(Piper and Jabb converse at gate, the extra men down L.) I 
hope we-all haven't done anything to offend you, Beverly. 

Bev. No'm, 'tain't nothin' like that at all. I jes' naturally 
don't get no time. I'm a right tolerable busy man. 

Mrs. C. Maybe you can find time after this evening. I 
reckon you won't be so busy when somebody gets home. 

Bev. Is Miss Fay comin' home this evening ? 

Mrs. C. She sure is. I thought you'd be right glad to 
hear it. Beverly, we-all think a powerful sight of you and 
don't like to have you neglect us this-a-way. 

Bev. I won't do so no more, ma'am. Nary a time. I'll 
come up to-morrow evening, if you-all'll let me. Why, I ain't 
seen Miss Fay fo' nearly four months. I ain't even heard from 
her. 

Mrs. C. I'm sure glad she's coming in on the evening train. 
I don't approve of these modern ways of young girls nohow. 
The idea of her going way down to New Orlins {accent on first 
syllable) all by herself, and staying three months with a cousin 
she'd never seen before. An Alabama girl wouldn't have 
thought of such a thing ten years ago. 

Bev. How come her to go clean down to New Orlins? 

Mrs. C. It was one of her whims, I reckon. She made up 
her mind on our homeward trip from New York. She said she 
felt blue and depressed, and wanted to see more of the world. 
She had an invitation from Cousin Mary Lee Patton to come 
down to New Orlins and she decided to accept it. I was worn 
to a frazzle with my trip and I told her right plainly that I 
didn't intend to budge an inch further than Opaloopa, so she 
went on without me. 
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Bev. I hope she ain't done got engaged or nothin' like that, 
Mistress Courtenay. These yere New Orlins men are powerful 
speedy lovers. 

Mrs. C. She's written to nne every week, Beverly, and she's 
never mentioned the same man twice. I don't reckon you 
need worry about any New Orlins suitor, Beverly. 

Bev. Sure enough, ma'am, do you think I got any chance 
with Miss Fay? 

Mrs. C. 1 don't see why you haven't, Beverly. Your fam- 
ily is one of the best in Alabama, and you've been elected 
sheriff of this county twice. 

Bev. Yes'm, by the largest majority evah given a candidate 
since '82. I shore am glad to hear you say you think I've got 
a chance. Miss Fay don't ijjevergive me no encouragement. 

Mrs. C. Of course she don't. What do you expect ? Who 
ever heard of a girl giving a young man encouragement until 
he had declared himself? 

Bev. 1 certainly am powerfully obliged to you. Mistress 
Courtenay. I feel a heap sight easier than I did. 

Mrs. C. I surely wish you well, Beverly. I came over to 
the court-house to pay my winter taxes. Is Miss Sallie up in 
her office ? 

Bev. Yes'm, she's there. 

Mrs. C. Come, professor. Qk^^ Joins her at c.') Good- 
evening, gentlemen. 

All (raising hats). Evening, Mistress Courtenay. 

(Mrs. C. and J abb cross to door of house,) 

Mrs. C. (turning at door). Remember the old saying, 
Beverly, Faint heart never won fair lady. We-all'll be right 
glad to see you at any time. [Exit 7m th J abb at L. 

Piper (resuming his seat at l.). Mistress Courtenay cer- 
tainly is a well preserved lady, she shore is. I reckon Mr. 
Bennington don't know that her and I are long about the same 
age. 

Bev. (r.). Yes, and what he don't know ain't goin' to hurt 
him. He's from New York and a New Yorker is supposed to 
know everything. 

Enter Stub, from r., whistling. He comes down c. briskly. 

Stub. Afternoon, men I 
All. Evening, boy. 
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Stub. How's the bright and shining lights of Opaloopa 
this evening ? 

Piper. Purty tolerable, purty tolerable. 

Stub. (c). Say, have any of youse guys seen the boss to- 
day? 

Bev. What boss ? 

Stub. My boss. Mr. Bennington. 

Bev. He's over at Rickett's Mills, 'bout ten miles out o' 
town. Say, son, when is the street cars goin' to begin to run ? 

Stub. Give it up. Ask me an easy one. 

Piper. I reckon they'll begin to run when the cows begin 
to fly. {Cackling laugh J) 

Stub. The cows' 11 begin to fly when anything runs in 
Opaloopa. 

Bev. {seated r.). It's a wonder you stay in such a place, 
sonny. You seem to think that you are right rapid. 

Stub. (c). Where me boss stays, I stay. 

{Sits on old chair,) 

Bev. And what brought you down here, anyway? 

Stub, {extending both feet). Them. 

Piper. Yes, but what we want to know is why did Mr. 
Bennington come here to Opaloopa ? 

Stub. He wanted to bury himself, and this is the best cem- 
etery on earth. 

Piper. Folks say that he's in love with Mistress Courtenay. 

Stub. What ! The old lady with the long bank roll ? 
Naw, take it from me, when me boss falls, he's going to fall for 
an April dawn, not for a November sunset. 

Enter "Piijk from r., running. She runs down c. 

Pink {out of breath). Oh, Mistah Sheriff, Mistah Piper, 
come quick, dere's a dog fight ovah on de public square. 
'Bout seven million dogs all mixed up together. 

All {rising f excitedly), A dog fight ! 

Bev. Where is it, Pink ? 

Pink. In front ob de pos' -office. Come on. 

{Huns out ^.y followed by others,) 

Stub. And that's what they call excitement in Opaloopa. 
They'd drop dead of heart disease if they'd ever see the crowd 
on Broadway and 42d Street. {Sits on bench down l.) 
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Enter Sammie Bell Porter /r^w r. She leans over the fence, 

Sam. Good-evening, Mr. Burns. (Stub, pauses^ looks at 
her, grins y turns away bashfully twisting foot. ^ I said good- 
evening. 

Stub. Yes, I heard you. Come in, Miss Sammie Bell. 
Ain't nobody here but me. 

Sam. {coming down c). Did you get home from the circus 
all right ? 

Stub. Sure I did. What did y* think? Some one held 
me up and robbed me of my millions ? 

Sam. {sitting beside him on bench, he looks at her apprehen- 
sively). I certainly had a gorgeous time with you at the circus 
last night, Mr. Burns. 

Stub. Don't mention it, don't mention it, Miss Porter. 

Sam. {bashfully). You didn't call me that last night in the 
moonlight. {Pause ; she peers up at him.) You called me 
Sammie Bell. 

Stub, (twisting himself bashfully). Aw, now you go on ! 

Sam. That was the first circus I ever saw. Paw says we 
ain't had a circus in Opaloopa before in eighteen years. 

{Moves closer to him ; he edges away,) 

Stub. 1 tell you Opaloopa is waking up. 

Sam. Was it as good as the circuses you have in New York ? 

Stub. Better. It had the Hippodrome backed way off 'n 
the sidewalk. 

Sam. You generally say that New York has the best of 
everything. I reckon you think that we-all don't have nothing 
down here as good as in New York. 

Stub. There's one thing you've got a whole lot better. In 
one thing you can give New York deuces wild and win the pot 
every time. 

Sam. Oh, what is it ? 

Stub. Pretty girls. 

Sam. Oh, Stubby ! {Slides to him on bench; he falls off.) 
Oh, I didn't mean to call you by your maiden name, honest I 
didn't. 

Stub, {sitting on the other side of her). Well, it's all right ; 
don't lose no sleep about it. 

Sam. And do you think the girls down here are sure-enough 
pretty ? 

Stub. You'd better believe I do. Ain't you glad ? 
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Sam. Glad? Why? 

Stub. 'Cause there's only two kind of women who like to 
be told they're good looking. 

Sam. Only two kind ? 

Stub. Yes, the married ones and the single ones. But you 
can take it from me there ain't a dame in the Big Town who 
can hold a candle to some one I know. 

Sam. Who is it? {Innocently,^ Lily Maud Raymond ? 

Stub, {imitating her voice). No, it ain't Lily Maud Ray- 
mond. Miss Lily Maud's all right, all right, but I know some 
one else who's got her scratched before the race begins. 

Sam. Oh, who is it ? {Pause.) Go on and tell me. Stubby. 

Stub, (twisting foot bashfullyy looking at it). Oh, it's 
some one. 

Sam. Is it some one I know ? 

Stub, (looking down^ speaking with closed lips^ signifying 
assent). Um-umph ! 

Sam. {pouting). I think you're right mean not to tell me. 

Stub, (looking up, makes an effort to speak, chokes, bash" 
ful business, then tries again). I ain't mean, I'm just bash- 
ful. Say, Miss Sammie Bell, are you going to the sociable to- 
morrow night? 

Sam. I don't know. {Peeps at him.) I might if some- 
body asks me. 

Stub, {looking at her). Gosh ! {Turns away.) Well, 
I'll let you know to-morrow. 

Sam. Bud Sanders wants to take me. He done asked me 
this morning. 

Stub. Bud Sanders ? 

Sam. {with closed lips). Um-umph. 

Stub. Well, that red -headed, freckle-faced ingrowing son 
of a hill-billy ! 

Sam. {rising indignantly). Why, Stubby Burns, I'm actu- 
ally astonished. Bud Sanders is the mayor's son and he's a 
real nice boy. Anyway, he's powerful good and he makes six 
dollars a week. And his hair ain't so very red neither. 

Stub. Red ? That boy's hair is so red that every time he 
has it cut it makes him look like he's bleeding to death. 

Sam. His mother is real proud of him. And everybody is 
talking about what a fine business head he's got. 

Stub. It 'ud be a good advertisement for crimson paint. 
And you jest wait till we get our 'lectric cars running, then 
I'll be making twenty dollars a week. 
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Sam. Bud was right pestered with me for goin* to the circus 
with you last night. 

Stub. I'll bet V\\ pester him when I get him. 

Sam. He wanted me to promise that I should always go to 
the sociables with him. 

Stub. (looking at her, pauses). And did you promise him ? 
(Sam. bows her head and does not answer. Pause,) Did 
you ? 

Sam. (with closed lips signifying negation), Um-um ! 

{Smiles at him,) 

Stub, {looking at her, turning away bashfully). Gosh ! 

Sam. All of the girls are powerful fond of Bud Sanders. 

Stub. Are you ? 

Sam. Well, I've known him all my life apd I've only known 
some folks for three months. (Slowly, ) All the girls like Bud. 

Stub. All the girls like pug-dogs, too. 

Sam. Stubby Burns, Bud Sanders is not a pug-dog. 

Stub. No, I'd hate to insult the dog. 

Sam. (r. c). You're just jealous — that's what you are — 
jealous ! 

Stub. (l. c). Who's jellix? 

Sam. You are. 

Stub. I guess if I was goin' to be jellix, I wouldn't be 
jellix of no hill-billy. {Comes closer to her,) Say, Sammie 
Bell, you don't want to go with no hick like him ; you want a 
man from the city like me. 

Sam. We got a new boarder at our house. He's a city 
man, too. It's the fellow with the scar on his face that we saw 
at the circus last night. The one you thought you knew. 

Stub. Blinky Huggs ! 

Sam. No, that isn't his name. He told maw his name was 
Anderson. 

Stub, {excitedly), I wonder what he's doing here in 
Opaloopa. Where is he now ? 

Sam. He's up in his room asleep. And he slept all morn- 
ing. That's how' come I know he's a city man. 

Stub. You want to keep an eye on that guy. 

Sam. What for? 

Stub. I told you last night when I saw him at the circus 
he was a crook. 

Sam. What do you mean by a crook? 

Stub. He's crooked. Get me? Crooked! 
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Sam. He isn't either, he's just as straight as any one. 

Stub. I don't mean hump-backed ; 1 mean shady. 

Sam. Shady? You mean he's a negro ? 

Stub. (Jo audience). Can you beat it ? Naw, he ain't no 
negro, but he's a bad, bad man. He's an escaped convick 
and his name is Blinky Huggs. 

Sam. \frightened). Oh, and he's in our house. And my 
cameo pin is on the bureau. 

Stub. He was sent up for wife- murder. 

Sam. My gracious goodness ! A wife murderer in our 
house ? Oh, I just gotta run and tell maw. 

Stub, (sarcastically). . And give him a chance to make a 
clean getaway. Now you jest keep cool and let me and my 
boss handle this case. We're used to crooks; we're from New 
York. Don't say a word. Don't whisper. Don't breathe. 
I'm going to catch this crook and send him back to Sing Sing. 

Sam. (taking his arm). But, Stubby, he might hurt you. 

Stub. Hurt me ? Hurt me ? I could make ten or twenty 
like him take the mat wit' me one hand tied behind me. Hurt 
me? Huh! 

Sam. {close to hiniy looking up in his face). My, you sure 
are the bravest boy I ever saw. Ain't you ever scared of 
nothing ? 

Stub, (bashfully). Nothing but a girl. 

Sam. (faking his hands and swinging them ^ both down L.). 
Pshaw, I don't see why you need be afraid of a girl. 

Enter Bemis from r. Ife comes to c. 

Bemis. Break away ! What are you trying to do ? Teach 
her the tango ? 

Stub, (at l.). No, sir. I was just — I was just— er — you 
know 

Sam. (l. c). . I got something in my eye and he was trying 
to get it out. 

Bemis. Yes, I know. I've done that myself. But, Stubby, 
I never suspected you of such duplicity. Why, back in New 
York he wouldn't look at a girl. Miss Sammie Bell, he used 
to be the most bashful kid that ever hid behind a fence when- 
ever a girl went by. 

Sam. (laughing). Is that the way he used to be, Mr. Ben- 
nington ? 

Bemis (laughing). That's the way. 
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Sam. {going to door of house «/ l.). Well, I don't reckon 
he's changed much yet. He ain't what Fd call a real bold 
man now. {Laughs and exits Ij.) 

Stub. I wonder what she meant by that. 

Bemis. Stubby, you've been flirting. 

Stub. No, I ain't. Honest. What do y' mean flirting? 

Bemis. Don't you know what flirting is ? Flirting is a thing 
that begins in nothing, you say something, you talk like any- 
thing, you mean nothing and it's all liable to end up in {slight 
pause) anything. Get me? 

Stub. Right off" the bat. 

Bemis. Is it a real hard case, Stubby ? Are you in love ? 

Stub. I dunno what you call it, boss, but every time that 
girl looks at me I feel like a mule had caved in the left side of 
my chest. I guess I'm on the waiting list of the Nut Club all 
right, all right. 

Bemis. She's a nice little girl, too. 

Stub. Nice? Is that the best you can do ? Nice? Why, 
every time she snaps her finger I stand right up on me hind 
legs and beg. But, boss, I've been looking all over town for 
you. 

Bemis. I just rode in from Rickett's Mills. We've got the 
tracks that far. Stubby, and if everything goes all right we'll 
have the cars running by Christmas. 

Stub. Yes, sir. But I want to see you awful bad. 

Bemis. What for ? Want to borrow money to get a mar- 
riage license ? 

Stub, {grinning), Naw, it ain't nothin' like that. On the 
level, who do you think I saw at the circus last night ? 

Bemis. Blinky Huggs ! Did you see him, too ? 

Stub. Sure, I did. Did you see him? 

Bemis. I thought I did. It was quite a resemblance, but it 
must have been a mistake. Blinky goes to the chair next week. 

Stub. That man is Blinky er I'm a Chinaman. Why, 
boss, I'd know that guy if I met him in heaven. I seen him 
twice in the court-room and 'bout 'leven thousand times in the 
papers. Why, he had the same old scar over his left eye. 

Bemis. I saw him on Main Street and tried to follow him, 
but 1 lost him in the circus crowd. 

Stub. I'll bet he's working the old game following the 
circus and lifting leathers. He used to be a second-story man, 
but how'd he ever get'out'n Sing Sing ? 

Bemis. I don't know ; maybe he's escaped. I sent a wire 
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to Mr. Wise last night asking full particulars. I wonder where 
he's hiding. 

Stub. He ain't hiding. He's took a room at me lady 
friend's. 

Bemis. At Sammie Bell's, eh? I'll' take a stroll over that 
way and see what he looks at close up. 

Stub. I'd go with you, only I got me hands full with Mr. 
Bud Sanders. 

Bemis. I just saw him down by the post-office. 

Stub. You did ? I gotta hunch he's waitin' for me goil. 
Jes' lemme get a look at him, that's all. (^Crosses to gate R.) 
I'll make him look like fifteen cents at a Coney Island picnic. 

Bemis. Be careful how you treat him, Stubby. His father 
is the mayor. 

Stub. The mayor. Is that higher than the sheriff ? 

Bemis. The mayor is the boss of the town. 1 thought you 
knew what a mayor was. 

Stub. Sure, I do. Anybody knows what a mayor is. A 
mayor is a horse's wife. {Laughs and exits r.) 

Enter Jabb from court-house at L. 

Jabb. Good-evening, young man. 

Bemis {distantly). Yes, it's a lovely evening. 

Jabb. I hear you and your street-car company are having a 
little financial difficulty. 

Bemis. Is that what you hear ? 

Jabb. Yes, it is commonly reported around town that if 
you do not succeed in raising thirty thousand dollars by two 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon, when the directors meet, that you 
will lose your position as construction manager. 

Bemis. You wouldn't like to invest forty or fifty thousand 
dollars, would you, professor? 

Jabb. Oh, dear, no ! But I am very sorry for you, young 
man, extremely sorry. 

Bemis {dryly). Much obliged. 

Jabb. You have my deepest sympathy. It's pretty hard to 
see your uncle's two million slipping through your fingers, 
isn't it? 

Bemis (r. c). Well, professor, it hasn't hit the ground yet. 

Jabb (l. c). You have tried several methods to raise the 
stipulated five thousand, I believe. 

Bemis. • You believe right. 
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Jabb. First a dancing school. Dear me ! That was a little 
too far advanced for Opaloopa. 

Bemis. I believe you. They're still dancing the polka and 
quadrilles in Opaloopa. 

Jabb. And then your theatre and your little mail-order 
business. Those little ventures didn't pan out very well, did 
they ? 

Bemis. They weren't what one might call tremendous 
successes. 

Jabb. And now this street-car muddle. I believe the tracks 
are within ten miles of the town and now you are confronted 
with the Herculean task of selling thirty thousand dollars' 
worth of more stock. Dear me, how very, very unfortunate 
you have been, Mr. Bennington. 

Bemis. If I can raise the thirty thousand, I'll have the cars 
running in three months. I'll put Opaloopa on the map. 

Jabb. Yes, if you can raise it. (^Crosses in front of Be^os, 
goes to gate r., turns,) If you can raise it. 

[Exits with a cackling laugh, 

Bemis. Every time I see that man it makes me feel like 
manslaughter in the first degree. 

Enter Mrs. C. from court-house. Parasol down, 

Mrs. C. Bemis ! (She advances to i^. c.) 

Bemis. Mrs. Courtenay. (JMeets her at c) 

Mrs. C. {shaking hands with him), I understand you have 
been inquiring for me this evening. 

Bemis {looking at his hand which she retains). Yes. To 
be brief with you, Mrs. Courtenay, the company needs more 
money. 

Mrs. C. Always money. Don't you ever think of anything 
else except money ? {Drops hand, ) 

Bemis. Well, I 

Mrs. C. Have you been hearing the dreadful rumor all 
over town ? 

Bemis. That's the only thing that is all over town in 
Opaloopa. • 

Mrs. C. They've been saying such dreadful things. 

Bemis. Concerning me? 

Mrs. C. Yes. Concerning {slight pause) you and {longer 
pause ; she plays with the tip of her parasol on stage ^ eyes 
down) me ! 
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Bemis. I don*t understand. 

Mrs. C. {eyes still on tip of parasol). They say that we 
are engaged to be married. I'm hearing it on all sides. 

Bemis. I don't think there's anything in it. 

Mrs. C. {sighing, looks at him ; sighs again, looks down). 
It's so hard to be a widow. Folks are always saying such un- 
pleasant things. 

Bemis. But about the money, Mrs. Courtenay ? We need 
thirty thousand dollars by two o'clock to-morrow. 

Mrs. C. {hesitating). Well — er — I— I've already invested 
a heap of money in that company, Bemis. All my friends tell 
me it will never be a success here in Delta County. 

Bemis. Don't you believe it. If you stand by us we'll 
double your investments in a year or two. 

Mrs. C. And you would be earning the five thousand per 
year stipulated in your uncle's will. 

Bemis. Yes, that's why I'm so anxious to make a success 
of the street-car company. I'll work from morning till mid- 
night, I'll help lay the tracks with my own hands, I'll work like 
a dog, Mrs. Courtenay, but Tm going to make good. I'm 
going to earn five thousand dollars in a year. 

Mrs. C. There was another codicil, wasn't there, Bemis? 
Something about marrying, T believe. 

Bemis. Yes. My uncle stipulated that I should marry in 
six months from the time the will was read. 

Mrs. C. And you've been here in Opaloopa three months. 

Bemis. It seems like thirty years. 

Mrs. C. That only leaves ninety days to find a wife. 

Bemis. Oh, I'm not worried about that. 

Mrs. C. Then you have some one in mind ? {Pauses in 
assumed confusion,) Oh, I beg your pardon, I shouldn't have 
asked that. 

Bemis. That's all right, Mrs. Courtenay. To be quite frank 
with you, I intend to follow out my uncle's instructions to the 
very letter. Before the time limit is up I mean to be a married 
man. 

Mrs. C. You have been frank with me, Mr. Bennington, 
now I'll be equally frank with you. You need thirty thousand 
dollars by two o'clock to-morrow evening. You have asked 
me to assume that much more stock. If I refuse it will be al- 
most im'possible for you to retain your position with the com- 
pany. Am I right? 

Bemis. .Yes, but 
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Mrs. C. (interrupting). Just a moment. Then if I refuse 
to advance you this thirty thousand dollars it will be impossible 
for you to earn the stipulated five thousand a year ? 

Bemis. Yes. 

Mrs. C. In that case your uncle's millions will revert to my 
old friend, Professor Jabb. 

Bemis. Yes, but surely you realize what a great investment 
the street car company offers you? 

Mrs. C I said I would be frank with you. I don't care a 
rap for the investment. I have money enough, and the thirty 
thousand dollars really means but little to me. 

Bemis (eagerly). Then you will let me have it ? You will 
be my angel of goodness? You will invest it in the company? 

Mrs. C. Upon certain conditions, yes. I am a frank 
woman, Mr. Bennington, a very frank woman, and I mean to 
speak my mind. You came here to Opaloopa three months 
ago practically unknown. You tried several schemes to earn 
that five thousand dollars in a year's time. You opened a 
tango tea-room. 

Bemis. It lasted three days. I had two pupils and one of 
them had a wooden leg. 

Mrs. C. You tried to build an opera house. 

Bemis. Couldn't raise a hundred dollars. 

Mrs. C. Finally you decided to start a street-car company. 
You came to me. I listened to you. 

Bemis. You were my guiding star. You invested a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Mrs. C. And why did I do it? {Passionately,") . Do you 
imagine that I was interested in your street-car company? 
Do you think I cared whether the villagers of Delta County 
walked or rode ? Do you reckon I intended to make a fortune 
by my investments, against the advice of my lawyer and all my 
friends ? No, I gave the money simply because you asked me 
to do so. It was for you. All, all for you ! I don't care for 

the money, Bemis, but oh (^Breaks down, weeps ^ Oh, 

Bemis, don't you see ? Can't you understand ? 

Bemis (seriously). I think I do. I think I understand. 

Enter ] abb from r. Ife comes hastily down c. to Mrs. C. 

Jabb. Mistress Courtenay, if you are ready I will escort you 
over to the station. I reckon Miss Fay's train will be in in 
about twenty minutes. 
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Mrs. C. {trying to collect herself). Thank you, Noah. I 
was just— er — that is, we Oh, I don't know what to say. 

( Wipes eyes,) 

Jabb (c). Are you in sorrow. Mistress Courtenay ? If so 
you had belter turn to your old friends and neighbors whom 
you have known since childhood. Turn to us ; we will redress 
your wounds. 

Mrs. C. I haven't any wounds, Noah. It's just my senti- 
mental nature. Sometimes I get so excited. 

Jabb. It seems too bad that you have been persuaded to in- 
vest so much money in this wild street-car system. Really, old 
friend, I sympathize with you. You have my deepest sym- 
pathy, but you should have consulted me in the beginning. 
Now you stand in a fair way to lose everything. 

Bemis. It isn't so. Our street-car system is all right, Pro- 
fessor Jabb. There seems to be some scoundrel here in town 
who is trying to get the best of me in this deal, some one who 
has not hesitated to bribe my men, to put dynamite on my 
tracks, some one who thinks he will profit by my failure. But 
I'm not going to fail. I've got enough of the Silas P. Chizzle- 
ton blood in me to fight, to fight against all odds and to the bit- 
ter end, to fight and to win ! {To her.) Mrs. Courtenay, I 
must go to the county surveyor's office now but let me tell you 
that your money is safe, that this company is not going to fail. 
The last inch of that track will be in place next month if I have 
to lay it with my own hands. {Cross to door l., turn,) I'm 
in this game for keeps and I'm in this game to win. 

Jabb. But your uncle, what would my old friend Silas P. 
Chizzleton say to all this ? 

Bemis (l.). My uncle was a hard worker and an honest 
man, and he hated hypocrisy worse than the devil. He wanted 
to see what kind of a man I was going to make of myself. He 
wanted me to try my mettle. Professor Jabb, so he pitted me 
against you, the shrewdest, oiliest, crookedest business man he 
knew. What would he say, you ask ? I know what he'd say. 
He'd say, " Bemis, old scout, go in and win ! Show 'em what's 
in you, whip your enemies, beat 'em to a frazzle and win that 
couple of million ! That's what Silas P. Chizzleton would say, 
Professor Jabb, and believe me, that's just what I am going to 
do. [^Exits L., slamming door. 

Jabb (crossing to l. , shakes his cane after Bemis). Imper- 
tinent ! The miserable young upstart. I'll show him, I'll show 
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him ! Thinks he can earn five thousand dollars a year in Opa- 
loopa, does he? He can't do it. He can't do it. He don't 
know the kind of a man he's dealing with. I'll stick on his 
track like a hound. I won't sleep. 1 won't eat. My every 
thought shall be for revenge. I'll never give up until 1 send 
him back to New York alone, disgraced, without a penny, with- 
out a friend ! 

Mrs. C. (r. c). Why, professor, I don't hardly know you. 

J ABB {coming to her and speaking fiercely). The time has 
come to tear the mask from his grinning face. You shall know 
him as he really is. Surely you do not intend to allow him 
five thousand a year salary ? 

Mrs. C. {facing him fearlessly), I do ! That is our con- 
tract. 

Jabb. You mean it is the contract with the manager of the 
street-car company. He is the man to get the five thousand 
salary. 

Mrs. C. Yes, but Mr. Bennington is the manager. 

Jabb {craftily). For the present, yes. But you hold sixty 
shares of the company. You own the majority of the stock. 
You can discharge him at any time. His fate is in your hands. 

Mrs. C. But I won't discharge him ! It wouldn't be just, 
it wouldn't be fair. {Indignantly,) Why, the whole idea was 
his. Just see what he has done already. Thirty-eight miles 
of track are down, the offices have been built, the stock has 
been sold. 

Jabb. But where do you come in ? Why are you turning 
from your old friends to this adventurer whom no one knows ? 
Why are you acting thus, Mistress Courtenay ? He is nothing 
to you and {slowly and impressively ^ leaning toward her) you 
— are — nothing — to him ! 

Mrs. C. {her breast heaving with passion). You go too far ! 

Jabb. Have patience. Listen to me. He is playing with 
you. You have become a plaything in his hands ! If you 
consent to his plan and turn over thirty thousand dollars to him 
to-day, what have you to show for it? Why, he'll be laughing 
at you to-morrow. 

Mrs. C. {in agony). It isn't true, it isn't true ! 

Jabb. It is true and you know it. You are not his fiancee. 
He is not even treating you honorably. There is another girl 
— in New York. 

Mrs. C. {facing him bravely). Noah Jabb, I don't believe 
you 1 
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Jabb. I am speaking for your own good. You are alone, 
unprotected from this unknown adventurer. What assurance 
have you that he intends to treat you honorably ? 

Mrs. C. Assurance? I don't need any assurance. I can 
look in the face of Bemis Bennington and read nothing but 
truth and honesty. He is a gentleman and 1 trust him ! 

Jabb. But listen to me 

Mrs. C. {interrupting ). 1*11 not listen to you. If you de- 
sire to traduce him, do it to his face. When I want your ad- 
vice, I'll ask you for it. 

Jabb. But my dear Mistress 

Mrs. C. Enough. Let us end this interview. Your insin- 
uations are an insult, sir, an insult to him and an insult to me. 

{Cross to gate,) 

Jabb ^c.). Where are you going? 

Mrs. C. (r.). I am going to the station to meet my niece. 

Jabb {advancing toward her). Let me escort you. 

Mrs. C. Thank you, I prefer to be alone. \Exit5 r. 

Jabb {looking after her a moment ^ then explosively). Damn ! 
{Starts R. Enter Stvb, from r., meeting ] abb at gate.) Out 
of my way, you young popinjay ! [^Exits r. 

Stub, {to audience). Well, what do you know about that ? 
He called me some kind of a jay. Called me a jay ! Ifim / 

Enter Bemis from house l., letter in hand. 

Bemis. Well, Stubby, our days of drudgery are over. 
From now on it's us for the lobster palaces and the great white 
way. 

Stub. (r. c). Gee, are we goin' back to Broadway? 

Bemis (l. c). Next year. In the meantime we're going 
to earn that couple of naillion. 

Stub. But them codicils, or what-y' -call- 'ems. How can 
you earn five thousand a year in Opaloopa ? 

Bemis. I'm going to marry it. 

Stub. But the will said you had to earn it. 

Bemis. If I'm not earning it, my festive friend, there's no 
such word in the dictionary. 

Stub. You must 'a' landed a prize or struck a bonanza. 

Bemis. I did. A forty-eight year old bonanza. I've got 
to start the street-car system before I can earn the five thou- 
sand, and I've got to earn that before I can land the couple of 
million. Get me? 
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Stub, {with a careless gesture). Well, start the system, 
earn your five thou, and there you are ! Just like that I 

Bemis. Yes, that's what I thought myself at first. Just like 
that ! {Imitates gesture,) But before I can hold my job with 
the company I've got to raise thirty thousand from Mrs. 
Courtenay. Just like that I {Same gesture.) And before she 
gives up the thirty thou, I've got to promise to love, honor and 
obey her for the rest of my natural life. Just like that ! 

{Repeats gesture,) 

Stub. Gee ! You're goin' to marry the widder. Say, 
boss, you ain't goin' to tie up with no 1866 relic like her, are 
you ? 

Bemis. It's the only way. It means a couple of million 
for us. 

Stub. Yes, but it means a life sentence for youse. And 
what about the other one ? 

Bemis. The other one ? What other one ? 

Stub. The little blonde peacherino who thought you was 
Blinky Huggs. 

Bemis. Oh, she's forgotten all about me by this time. Fve 
never seen her since that day in the office in New York. 

Stub. Don't she live here ? 

Bemis. Yes, but she's visiting way down in New Orleans 
and time is flying, Stubby. The will said that I must be a 
married man inside of six months. That only leaves me ninety 
days grace. I've got to get busy. 

Stub. You'd better wait a while. Maybe the little blonde 
will come home. 

Bemis. She was a darling. Stubby, but I'll probably never 
see her again. No, it's me for the fair and festive widow and 
her thirty thousand. ( Waves letter,) And here is the fatal 
little letter that's going to do the deed. 

Stub. How do you know she wants to get married ? 

Bemis. She's a widow, isn't she ? 

Stub. Sure. 

Bemis. That's the answer. 

Stub. But honest, boss, she's old enough to be your 
mother. 

Bemis. I know it. In a couple of years she'll have one foot 
in the grave. Just like that I (A careless gesture,) 

Stub. Then I'll push the other one in and we'll spend the 
millions. Just like that ! {Same gesture,) 
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Bemis. Stubby, I want you to carry the billet-doux. 

Stub. Come again ! 

Bemis. I want you to be the purveyor of the epistolary pro- 
posal. 

Stub. Huh ? 

Bemis. I want you to act as Cupid and carry the message 
of love. 

Stub. Act as Cupid ? Me ? Boss, you've got to get an- 
other Cupid. My wings ain't sprouted. Gimme the letter. 

Bemis. You'll find her down-town. 

Stub. Honest, boss, ain't there no other way ? 

Bemis. I'm afraid not. I've come to the end of my rope. 
It's sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, lose a couple 
of million or marry the widow. Hurry along. Stub, before I 
change my mind. 

Stub. I'll do it, boss, but it certainly goes agin the grain. 

lExit R. wM the letter. 

Enter Piper from l. 

Piper. Say, Mr. Bennington, the county surveyor wants you 
to come up to his office on official business. 

Bemis. What does he want, squire? 

Piper. He says he reckons he kin beat you at a game of 
checkers. 

Bemis. You go up and take my place, squire. I'm going 
over to the country club and play golf. 

Piper. Golf? That's that new game you stafrted here, 
ain't it? 

Bemis. Yes, I had the honor of introducing golf to the 
Opaloopians. 

Piper. Is it a kind of a billiards, er do you use poker 
chips ? 

Bemis. Neither one, squire. It's a kind of a ball game. 
You see it starts with a golf ball and ends with a high-ball. 
Get me ? 

Piper. What's a high-ball ? One way up in the air ? 

Bemis. Yes, squire, after you've caught three or four you're 
so far up in the air you don't care if you never come down. 

Piper. Too much up and down fer me. {Crosses to l.) 
I reckon I'll stick to checkers. 

Enter Fink from r. She runs down c. 

Pink. Miss Fay's done come home. Miss Fay's done 
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come home ! She's comin' up yere now. Golly, Tse glad ! 
ril bet she brung me a pretty 

Fay {speaking outside at r.). Oh, Mr. Loman, I certainly 
am glad to be home again. 

Bemis (down l.). That voice ! 

Pink {up r.). Yere she comes, yere she comes. Looking 
jes' as fresh as a daisy. 

Enter Bev. from r., escorting Fay, closely followed by 
Mrs. C. Jabb and the extra men enter a little later. 

Fay {coming down c. with Bev.). After all, there's no 
place like dear old Opaloopa. 

Bemis {astonished^ The Alabama blossom ! 

Fay. Blinky Huggs ! {Pause ; all hold pic fureS) 

Bev. What did you say, Miss Fay ? 

Fay {recovering). This gentleman ! {Goes to Bemis and 
extends hand.) We've met before. An old acquaintance. 

(Bev. turns and speaks to Mrs. C.) 

Bemis. Really, Miss Fairbanks 

Fay {interrupting in a low tense voice). You have es- 
caped ? You got my letter and have come here to Opaloopa. 
Oh, I'm so glad, so glad. I've thought of you every moment 
for three months. I seemed to see the dreadful chair, to see 
the noose about your neck ! And now you've escaped ! My 
prayers are answered ! My prayers are answered ! 

Mrs. C. {approaching Fay and Bemis). Fay ? 

Fay. Yes, Aunt Clarice ? 

Mrs. C. Beverly is waiting for you. He will escort you 
home. , 

Bev. Are you quite ready, Miss Fay ? 

Fay {taking his arm). Yes, thank you, Mr. Loman. 
{Crosses to gate.) I feel a little tired after my journey. 

{Turns y exchanges a look with Bemis and exits r., escorted 
by Bev. and followed by Jabb, Pink, and the extra men. 
Piper exits at L.) 

Mrs. C. Why, we're all alone. 

Bemis. We are. But don't blame me. 

Mrs. C. I've been thinking about that proposition you 
made me, Bemis. 

Bemis. Good Heavens ! I'm too late. She's seen Stubby. 
She's got my letter. 
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Mrs. C. I stopped in at my lawyer's and drew up this 
check for you. It's for thirty thousand dollars. That's right, 
isn't it ? 

Bemis. Quite correct. Then you haven't seen Stubby ? 

Mrs. C. Stubby ? What is a stubby ? 

Bemis. My boy, I mean. He had a letter 

Mrs. C. a letter for me ? 

Bemis. Yes, I wrote you a note. But it wasn't anything of 
importance. I've changed my mind. 

Enter Stub, from r., waving note. He goes to Mrs. C. 

Stub. Gee, I've been lookin' all over town for you. Here ! 

{Tries to hand her the note,) 

Bemis. Just a moment. {Grabs the note.) 

Mrs. C. Mr. Bennington ! 

Bemis. Just a little mistake of Stubby's. That's all. 

'{Tears up the note,) 

Stub, {to audience). Well, what do you know about that? 

Bemis. That's all, Stubby. You'd better beat it. 

Stub. I got you. It's beat. [^Exits r. 

Mrs. C. Here is the check, Bemis. {Shows it,) 

Bemis {waving his fingers as though anxious to get check). 
Yes, I see it. 

Mrs. C. Bemis, you are making it so difficult for me. I 
mean — er — you know ! Why don't you say something ? I am 
so timid sometimes. 

Bemis. So am I. And this is one of the times. 

Mrs. C. I have removed all obstacles from your path to 
success. When you receive this check it will put your com- 
pany on its feet again ; you will be earning five thousand dol- 
lars a year and can easily fulfil all the requirements of your 
uncle's will. Then you will be a millionaire and we can enjoy 
his fortune together. 

Bemis. We ? 

Mrs. C. Are you proposing to me, Bemis ? 

Bemis. I'd hardly call it proposing, Mrs. Courtenay. Why, 
I never thought of such a thing. I'm too young to be married. 
And then, you see, an old friend has just returned. Miss 
Fairbanks 

Mrs. C. I don't see what she has to do with it. 
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Bemis. Now, Mrs. Courtenay 

Mrs. C. Call me Clarice. 

Bemis. I can't call you Clarice. In fact, I can never call 
you Clarice. 

Mrs. C. I don't understand. Aren't you willing to accept 
the check for thirty thousand ? 

Bemis. Oh, yes; yes, indeed. Don't let that worry you. 
I'm quite willing to accept it. 

Mrs. C. Then why all this mystery ? 

Bemis. I'll tell you a secret, Mrs. Courtenay. I am in 
love ! 

Mrs. C. {delighted). Silly boy. I'll tell you another. So 
am I. 

JBemis. I expect to declare my intentions this evening. 

Mrs. C. Then why don't you ? 

Bemis. Well — er — you see it's Miss Fairbanks. 

Mrs. C. Miss Fairbanks ? 

Bemis. Yes — ^she's the girl. She's the only girl in all the 
world for me. 

Mrs. C. Miss Fairbanks ! 

{Pronounced pause. He turns away as she tries to recover 
herself. She looks at him and then slowly tears up the 
check and drops it. Puts hand to head^ closes eyes a mo- 
ment. Then slowly exits at r.) 

Bemis. Good- night to uncle's millions. There goes my 
five thousand dollar job. {Brightens up,) But I should 
worry ! Bemis, my boy, brace up and be a man, not a fortune 
hunter. Get a job in the city, marry the Alabama blossom 
and start all over again. I'll do it. I never did want to be a 
millionaire anyhow. It's too much excitement. Good-bye, 
old Opaloopa ; I'm going back to New York and make a man 
of myself. Then I'm coming back and marry the Alabama 
blossom. And I'll use her mother's ring for the ceremony. 

{He has taken ring from pocket and kisses it as curtain 
slowly falls.) 
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ACT III 

SCENE.— The same as Act IL Time : The next afternoon. 
The stage is arranged exactly as in Act IL Lights on full 
throughout the act. 

(Piper is discovered seated down l., smoking a cob pipe and 
reading the paper. Enter Jabb from R. He comes 
through the gate and comes down c.) 

Jabb. Evening, squire ! 

Piper. Evening, professor. {Rises.) I want to congratu- 
late you, sah. I hear you've done been elected manager of 
the new street-car company. 

Jabb. Thank you, squire. Yes, it is true. The board of 
directors had a meeting this afternoon and I am now the new 
manager of the company. 

Piper. What happened to Mr. Bennington ? 

Jabb. They let him out. 

Piper. They did? And he's the feller who started the 
whole business. 

Jabb. He was entirely too young and inexperienced to hold 
such an important position. 

Piper. What's he goin* to do now ? 

Jabb. I'm sure I don't know. He will probably return to 
New York. 

Piper. Kind o' hard on the boy, professor. He certainly 
worked like a trooper for that company. 

Jabb. He was well paid for what he has done, but he is a 
stranger here and the majority of the stockholders thought that 
he was rather out of place as the manager of the company. 
It's an Opaloopa concern, squire, and we want Opaloopa men 
for officers. 

Piper. I'm certainly sorry for him. 

Jabb. We wanted a representative son of Opaloopa as man- 
ager, a man whose integrity and honesty were well known in 
the community. 

Piper. So they chose you ? 

Jabb. So they chose me. 

53 
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Piper (^folding up his paper and putting it in hip pocket). 
Well, professor, 1 sure wish you well, but ray own personal 
sympathy certainly goes out to that young man. Why, if 
they'd have given him a chance, he'd *a* put Opaloopa on the 
map, sah. (^Crosses to door L.) Evening, professor. 

[Exit$ L. 

Enter Stub, from r. He comes down r. 

Jabb {smiling). Good-evening, young man. 

Stub, {snapping his fingers). Aw, that for you ! 

Jabb. I suppose you've heard the news ? 

Stub. I heard that me boss has been let out'n the company, 
and I heard that they put you in. All I gotta say is, "God 
help, the company ! " 

Jabb {starting toward him with uplifted cane). You young 
tramp, I'll 

Stub, {sparring at him^ jumping back and forth). Come 
on and do it, come on and do it. I jest want me chance. 
That's all. I jest want me chance. 

Enter Bemis from R. He comes down between them, 

Bemis. Stubby ! 

Stub. (r.). I was just going to teach this giraffe how to 
take a joke, that's all. 

Jabb (l. c). Mr. Bennington, I think it would be best for 
the general welfare of the community if you and your young 
friend here would take the next train to New York, and say 
good-bye to Opaloopa for the present. {Suavely.) There is a 
north-bound train at five o'clock. {Looks at watch.) You 
have just about twenty-five minutes. 

Bemis {pleasantly). Indeed. 

Jabb. Yes. If you need any money to assist you in your 
exodus, I'm sure I would only be too glad 

Bemis. Oh, 1 couldn't trouble you, professor. In fact, I 
don't think I'll leave Opaloopa. At any rate, not just now. 
There is such a charming air of peace and quiet down here. 

Stub. That's right. They got more peace and quiet here 
to the square mile than any place on earth. 

Jabb {angrily). You mean that you intend to stay here ? 

Bemis. That's precisely what I mean. 

Jabb. I suppose you still have a wild idea that you can 
satisfy the conditions of your uncle's will. 
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Bemis {going to him and speaking pleasantly). Professor 
Jabb, in the little American game of poker it is always consid- 
ered bad form to show your hand until you are called. Now, 
I haven't been called. 

Jabb. The keys of your office have been turned over to me, 
sir. I am going over the accounts and contracts to-night. 

Bemis. Go as far as you like. 

Jabb. Of course I don't suspect that anything is wrong 
with the accounts 

Bemis. Please don't make me nervous, professor. Every 
time I get nervous my right arm gets a little fractious and it 
might swing your way. 

Jabb. My dear young man, I have no hard feelings toward 
you at all. It is true that I am a conqueror, but I am a mag- 
nanimous conqueror. {Extends his hand,) Good-evening, 
sir. 

Bemis (ignoring his hand). Yes, I think it is. 

Jabb. Oh, very well. {Crosses to gate at r.) I can 
scarcely blame you for feeling disgruntled, for in losing your 
position I feel quite certain that you have lost your last lone 
chance to qualify yourself for your uncle's millions. Good- 
evening. lExits R. 

Stub. Say, boss, lemme go after him and hit him jest once. 
Please. Jest once. In the solar plexus. 

Bemis {holding him). Just a moment. Stubby. You're not 
in Chicago, you know, you're in Opaloopa. 

(Stub, pauses, shakes fist toward r. Then gives a long 
sigh.) 

Stub, {slowly coming to Bemis, pauses). Say, boss, is it 
true? 

Bemis. Yes, Stubby. 

Stub. Lost yer job? 

Bemis. Yes. 

Stub. Lost yer five thousand a year? 

Bemis. It looks like it. 

Stub. Lost yer uncle's couple of million ? 

Bemis. I'm afraid so. 

{Pause. Stub, goes to him. Looks at him. Pause. Stub. 
extends his hand.) 

Stub. You still got me. 

Bemis {wringing his hand). Stub ! 
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Stub. Gee, I feel better now. Well, I guess Td better go 
and pack up me shirt. 

Bemis. What for ? 

Stub. Ain't it all over? Ain't you goin' to quit? 

Bemis. Quit ? Do I look like a quitter ? No, Stub, Fm 
not going to quit, I've just begun. I'm going to fight. That's 
what I'm going to do, fight I 
^ Stub, {excitedly). That a boy ! Go to it ! 

Bemis. it's going to be some fight before I get through. It 
will make an Indian massacre look like an old maid's quilting 
party. 

Stub. But you can't get no job here in this tank town 
that'll pay you five thou a year. 

Bemis. Maybe not. Maybe I won't ever win my uncle's 
fortune, but I'm going to give *em a run for their money. I'm 
not licked yet ! 

Stub, {sparring). No, ner me either. Not by a durned 
sight. 

Bemis. Run down to the telegraph ofi&ce and see if there's 
anything for me from Mr. Wise. 

Stub. I got y'. {Runs to gate r.) 

Enter Vi^Yi from R. She comes to gate. Stub, whirls her 
around and rushes out R. 

¥mK {falling down R.). Yere, man, yere ! Don't get so 
rambuncious. (Comes to Bemis.) Mr. Bennington, I'se been 
looking for you. 

Bemis (l. c). I feel a draught in my pocket. 

Pink. Mr. McCloskey, de telegrapht man, done tole me to 
bring dis yere telegrapht over to you. 

'Bemis. A telegram for me? At last ! {Takes it.) 

Pink. Mr. McCloskey he 'low you'd gib me two bits for 
dat telegrapht. 

Bemis. Sure. {Tosses her a quarter.") 

Pink {with closed lips). Um-um ! I gwine over to de 
Boston Store and buy me a pair ob di'mond side-combs and 
three strings ob pink and yaller beads. [Exits R. 

Bemis {has opened the;, telegram). ** Blinky Huggs escaped 
from Sing Sing three weeks ago. Letters found in his cell 
from Miss Fay Fairbanks of Opaloopa. Get him if you can. 
Five thousand reward dead or alive. Jeremy Wise." {Speaks.) 
Reward of five thousand. It's' mine. Fortune is smiling at 
last. Business is picking up. 
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Enter l^zv.from L. 

Bev. Evening, Mr. Bennington. I certainly am sorry to 
hear about the shabby way they-all done treated you. 

Bemis (looking upfront telegram). Eh ? Oh, yes ! Thank 
you, sheriff. 

Bev. It looked to me like a mighty houn*-dog trick, sah. 
I don't understand it at all. 

Bemis. Say, sheriff, have you got a revolver that isn't 
working ? 

Bev. {taking out a revolver), I reckon I have. 

Bemis. Let me have it for an hour or two. 

Bev. You hain't goin' to do nothin' serious, are you, Mr. 
Bennington ? 

Bemis. , No, not very. Tm going to arrest a man, that's all. 

Bev. But it's agin the law to carry concealed weapons. 

Bemis. Couldn't you make me a deputy sheriff, or some- 
thing ? 

Bev. I reckon I could. But what you goin' to do ? 

Bemis. I'm going to increase the population of your county 
jail, that's all. 

Bev. Come up to my office and I'll swear you in. Is it a 
desperate case ? 

Bemis. Desperate ? It's notorious. I'm going to give you 
a prisoner that will put your name in every paper in the coun- 
try. Hurry up and make me a deputy sheriff. \Exits l. 

Bev. I dunno what he wants to do, but he's all right. I'll 
put my money on that boy every time. [ Exits L. 

Enter Stub, and SKU.from r. arm in arm. They enter 
slojvly, each looking in the other^s eyes and smiling. They 
come down to bench and sit slowly, eyeing each other. 
Pause, Both sigh. 

Stub, (after a pause). Well, I lost me job. 
Sam. {sympathetically). Yes, I heard all about it. 
Stub. Me and me boss has both been let out. 
Sam. I know. Everybody in Opaloopa is talking about it. 
I certainly am sorry, Mr. Burns. 
Stub. Stubby ! 
Sam. Stubby ! 

Stub. Ain't no tellin' when I can get married now. 
Sam. Were you thinking about getting married ? 
Stub. Sure. Wasn't you ? 
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Sam. Nobody ever asked me yet. 

Stub. What 'ud you say if they did ask you ? 

Sam. I reckon it 'ud depend on who it was. 

Stub. Suppose it was 

{Pauses and twists foot bashfully,) 

Sam. (of ter a pronounced pause). Yes, Stubby? 

Stub. Suppose it was' (Repeat business,) 

Sam. Well, who, Stubby ? 

Stub. Suppose it was Bud Sanders. 

Sam. (looking at him scornfully, pauses, drops eyes). Bud's 
an awful cute boy. 

Stub. Cute ? Just like a crawfish. 

Sam. And his father is the mayor. 

Stub. Got a head like a danger signal. 

Sam. I never did like red hair, Stubby. 

Stub, (gathering courage). Well, suppose it was — it 
was (Pauses.) 

Sam. Yes, you said that before. 

Stub. Suppose it was me, Sammie ? 

(Gives a long sigh of relief.) 

Sam. Oh, Stubby, I can't suppose such a thing. You're 
too bashful. 

Stub. I ain't bashful, Fm only careful. 

Sam. (rising indignantly). Well, I like that ! 

Stub. Sit down. Sit down. Wait till you hear the second 
chapter. 

Sam. (sitting). Now, Mr. Burns 

Stub. Stubby ! 

Sam. I mean, Stubby. 

Stub. How 'ud you like to live in New York ? 

Sam. Oh, that would be heavenly. 

(They start to embrace. Pink runs in from R. and down C.) 

Pink. Dey's got him. Dey's got him. 
Sam. (rising in confusion). Got who? 
Pink. De prisoner. Mr. Bennington and de sheriff's done 
tooken him up de back way, and dey's got him safe in de jail. 
Sam. What prisoner, Pink ? 

Pink. De man dat was boardin' at you-all's house. 
Stub. Blinky Huggs ! Where is he? 
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Pink. Up in there. {Points to jail at l.) And dey had a 
fight and Mr. Bennington had a gun, and he frowed him down 
in de road and poked de gun in his face. And dey rolled over 
and over. And I seen him. And de sheriff come and he 
putten de han'-cuffs on de man and dey's got him in de jail. 
Come on ! I shore wants to see de 'citement. {Runs out l ) 

Stub. I gotta go and see my boss. 

Sam. But I'm afraid. 

Enter YkYfrom R. She comes down c. 

Fay. Sammie Bell ! 

Sam. Yes'm ? 

Fay. I just heard that a man had been arrested. Who 
is he? 

Sam. One of our boarders. 

Stub. They got him in the cooler. It's Blinky Huggs. 

Fay {staggering slightly and moaning). Oh ! 

Sam. Miss Fairbanks, let me introduce my gentleman 
friend, Mr. Burns. , 

Fay {going to Stub, and grasping his arm). How did they 
find him? Who arrested him? How did they know he was 
here? 

Stub. My boss, Mr. Bennington; turned the trick. Say, 
he's some little detective is me boss. 

Sam. Stubby ! 

Stub. She's jellix. 

Fay. Please find the sheriff for me. It's very important. 
Won't you tell Beverly Loman to come here? 

Stub. Sure. {Starts to l.) 

Sam. Wait a minute, I'll go with you. 

[_Exits L., with Stub. 

Fay. He escaped and came here to me for protection, and 
now it's too late. 

Enter Bev. from l. He comes down c. to Fay. 

Bev. Miss Fay, I shore am glad to see you home again. 

Fay. Thank you, Beverly. I hear you've just made an im- 
portant arrest. 

Bev. Well, I assisted at it. Me and Mr. Bennington done 
took up a man jes' now. 

Fay. Mr. Bennington? 
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Bev. Yes'm. Haven't you met him yet? He's a right 
nice boy. 

Fay. He is old Mr. Chizzleton's nephew, isn't he ? 

Bev. Yes'm. He's been here 'bout three months, I reckon. 
He's the man who started the street-car company. 

Fay. But this man who was arrested, Beverly. Do you 
know his name ? 

Bev. No'm, I don't. Mr. Bennington said to charge him 
with being a suspicious character. That's all I know. I reckon 
he's one of the short-change men who came with the circus day 
'fore yesterday. 

Fay. Then there is no real charge against him ? 

Bev. No'm, not what you might call a serious charge. 

P'ay. How long are you going to keep him penned up in 
there ? 

Bev. Mr. Bennington's done sent a telegram to New York. 
He says he's a right suspicious character. 

Fay. I think there must be a mistake. I know the man 
you arrested. 

Bev. You know him, Miss Fay ? 

Fay. I met him at the law office of Mr. Wise in New York. 
You remember Mr. Wise, don't you, Beverly ? He visited Mr. 
Chizzleton last year. 

Bev. Yes'm, I remember him. They say he's a right smart 
lawyer. 

Fay. This man, your prisoner, I mean, is a friend of Mr. 
Wise. You must release him at once. He isn't suspicious at 
all. You've made a mistake. 

Bev. Sure enough. Miss Fay, do you know him ? 

Fay. I'm positive. I was speaking with him yesterday 
here at the court-house. He is my friend. You'll let him go, 
won't you, Beverly ? It is some horrible mistake. Think how 
awful it is for him to be here alone, a stranger in a strange land. 
You say Mr. Bennington had him arrested on suspicion. I 
don't reckon he'd ever seen him before. Isn't my word as 
good as Mr. Bennington's ? Wouldn't you do as much for me 
as you would for Mr. Bennington ? 

Bev. Wouldn't I? Miss Fay, there ain't nothin' on God's 
green earth I wouldn't do for you. 

Fay. Then let him go. The six o'clock train leaves for 
the north in three minutes. Let him catch that train. 

Bev. Hadn't we better wait till morning? Then I could 
explain to Mr. Bennington that he was a friend of yours 
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Fay {interrupting^, I care nothing for Mr. Bennington. 
He knows nothing about this man. You have put him in jail 
on a mere suspicion. 

(Bemis appears at window or door l.) 

Bev. There he is now. 

Fay. Yes, I see him. (Bemis disappears,) Oh, Beverly, 
let him catch that train. Let him go. 

Bev. Well {hesitating ), I reckon 

Fay. Have you a warrant for his arrest ? You have not. 
What has he done? I tell you I know him, Beverly. Mr. 
Bennington is a perfect stranger in Opaloopa. Maybe he*s a 
suspicious character himself. (Train whistle heard in the dis- 
tance.') There's the whistle of the train. Beverly, for my 
sake, for my sake ! Why do you hesitate ? 

Bev. You're right. Miss Fay. {Crosses to door i..) Til 
let this man go. I reckon your word is jes' as good as Mr. 
Berais Bennington's, and a dern sight better. I'm a-goin' to 
let him go. 

Fay {grasping his hands). Oh, thank you, Beverly, thank 
you! {Weeps.) 

Bev. There, there. Miss Fay, don't you take on so. 

Fay. Hurry, Beverly. The train is coming around the 
loop. Help him to catch that train. Save him ! Save him, 
Beverly, and I'll be grateful to you all the rest of my life. 

Bev. {looking at her a moment ^ straightening up with de- 
termination). Miss Fay, he's done saved. \^Exits l. 

Enter Vmvifrom r. 

Pink. Miss Fay, Mis* Courtenay done sent for you. She 
say night's coming on and dis ain' no fitten place fo' you all 
alone. She's over at the drug-store. 

Fay. Thank you. Pink. Tell her I'll be right over. 

Pink. Yas'm, I'll tell her. (Runs out r.) 

Enter Bemis from l. He meets Fay at c. 

Bemis. Miss Fairbanks ! 

Fay. Oh, you are free. He let you escape. Don't stop to 
speak to me but run, run for your very life. The north-bound 
train is in. You have just time to make it. Go, and Heaven 
protect you. 

Enter Bev. from u He comes do7vn l. 
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Bev. He's done gone, Miss Fay. I let him out the back 
way and he's caught the train. 

Bemis. Let him out ? Let who out ? 

Bev. The prisoner. Miss Fay done vouched for him. 
She said he was a friend of hers. / 

(Sound of train heard in the distance.) 

Bemis (c). Don't let him escape. Head him off. We 
must stop him. 

Bev. (pointing revolver at him). Stand right where you 
are, sir. I'm sheriff of this county and I'll back Miss Fair- 
banks' word agin a million. 

Fay. But it's all a mistake. 

Bemis. I should say it is. You idiot, that man was Blinky 
Huggs ! 

Bev. Too late, now, there goes the train. 

Bemis (in despair). And there goes my five thousand 
dollars. 

Fay. What have I done? Beverly, who is this gentle- 
man ? (r. c.) 

Bev. (l.). Excuse me. Miss Fay, this yere man is Mr. 
Bemis Bennington. 

Bemis. I Just dropped in to return your ring. 

(Hands her the ring.) 
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ACT IV 

SCENE. — ^Mrs. Courtenay's sitting-room. A pleasant^ well- 
furnished room. Large double window at rear c., con- 
cealed by curtains. Entrances, L. 2 to dining-room and 
R. 3 ; the latter entrance is large and steps leading up and 
off are visible from the audience. Large fireplace at k. i 
with fire burning in it. Mantel ornaments, etc, over this 
fireplace. Several pots of blooming plants decorate the stage. 
There is plenty of comfortable furniture about the room. 
Lights are half down, but a strong red glare comes from the 
fireplace. . Candles are burning in different parts of the 
room. Large standing lamp with red shade at rear L. 

{At rise of the curtain. Pink is discovered peeking through 
the door at L. 2, looking into the dining-room. Conver- 
sation and laughter are heard off i..) 

Pink {with closed lips), Umra, umm ! Ain't dat scrump- 
tious? Two kin's ob ice-cream, plum pudding and six kin's 
ob cake. Mighty salubrious, mighty salubrious. {Comes 
down L.) Wish't I was in dere. {Speaks in a gruff voice.) 
" Kin I help you to a li'l more ice-cream, Miss Pink ? " {Bows 
and smiles^ Yas, sah ; don't keer if I do. Oh, not so much. 
I ain't got no sech appetite as dat. Well, if you insists, all 
right, kase it shore am delicious. And pass de cake ! Yas, 
sah, I reckon I'll take a li'l bit ob each kin'. I certain'y am 
powerful fond ob cake. Ain' dis yere weather been warm fo' 
dis season ob de year? Pass me some more ice-cream. Yas, 
I reckon I'll take a li'l cup ob coffee, too. Dese certain'y am 
small cups. Lawd, don' I wish't I was settin* in dere at de 
quality table. I shore would make dem eatables look sick ; 1 
shore would. 

(Bemis appears at window. He peers in. Only his face is 
visible.) 

Bemis {trying to attract Pink's attention), Ss ! Ss ) 
Pink {frightened). What dat? 
Bemis. Pink, come here I 
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PiNiC. It*s burglunis. I gvvi* to 'larm de house. 

Bemis. Pink I 

Pink {apron over her head). G'wan away, man. GVatt 
away, I tell you. 

Bemis. Tm not a burglar. 

Pink. Den who is you ? 

Bemis. Pm Mr. Bennington. 

Pink. Is you, shore enough? (Peeks at him.) Lawd, 
lawd, man, I shore did think you was a burglar. 

Bemis. Where's Fay ? 

Pink. She's in de dining-room. We's habin' a dinner 
party for Mr. Wise, de lawyer man from New York. 

Bemis. Yes, I know. Could you slip in and tell Fay that 
1 want to see her ? 

Pink. No, sah. Pd lose my job sure. Mis' Courtenay's 
done gib strict orders not to let you in. 

Bemis. But Pm not in. 

Pink. Well, you's almost in. 

Bemis. Here's a dollar for you, Pink. {Hands it to her.) 

Pink. De Lord look down ! Is dere dat much money in 
de world ? 

Bemis. Now I want you to give these flowers to Miss Fay. 
But of course Mrs. Courtenay mustn't know anything about it. 

)^i^Yi {taking flowers). I'll do it, boss. But, honest, you'd 
better go, kase if they'd ketch you here I'd hab de palpitation 
ob de heart, I shore would. 

{Runs to door l. and peeks in dining-room.) 

Bemis. Tell Miss Fay that I'll be waiting in the rose arbor. 
Pink. Duck, man, duck; dey'scomin' ! {Hides the flowers.) 

(Bemis disappears. Enter Mrs. C, Sam. and Yk\ from l. 
Mrs. C. sits at r.. Fay at l., Sam. at c, Pink up l.) 

Fay. Pm sure. Aunt Clarice, that I saw Mr. Wise in the 
rose gardens last night. He was walking in the moonlight and 
sighing. 

Mrs. C. How do you know he was sighing? 

Fay. Why — er — men always sigh when they walk in the 
moonlight. 

Sam. And he told Stubby that you were the queen of the 
rosebud garden of girls. I think that was beautiful, Miss 
Clarice. 
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Mrs. C. But Mr. Wise is so old, and he's from the North. 
He must be fifty if he's a day. 

Fay. I don't see any objection to that. 

Sam. And Stubby says he's got just oodles of money. 
Stubby used to work in his ofl&ces in New York. 

Mrs. C. It's been the dream of my life to live in New 
York. 

Sam. And he's such a progressive man. He's only been 
in Opaloopa a month and the street-cars have been running for 
two weeks. 

Fay. And he's so attentive to you, auntie. 

Mrs. C. Then why doesn't he show it ? Are New Yorkers 
always so reserved ? 

Fay. Bemis isn't reserved. 

Sam. And neither is Slubby. 

Mrs. C. Fay, don't mention the name of Bemis Bennington 
in this house. 

Sam. (hastily), I never met a nicer gentleman than Mr. 
Wise. Stubby is perfectly devoted to him. 

Mrs. C. He is a gentleman, I am sure, but I don't trust 
him. I don't trust any man. Bemis Bennington and Noah 
Jabb each deceived me and Jeremy Wise 

Fay. Oh, Mr. Wise wouldn't deceive you for the world. It 
isn't his nature. You certainly must have some confidence in 
him or you would never have made him the president of the 
street-car company. 

Mrs. C. I have confidence in his business ability, my dear, 
but I have no confidence in his attentions. In the words of 
the old song, Men are deceivers ever. 

Sam. I don't think Mr. Wise would deceive a kitten. 

Fay. And I never saw a man so desperately in love. 

Mrs. C. But he's old enough to be my father. 

Sam. Well, of course, he isn't as young as my Stubby. 

Mrs. C. Well, I should hope not. 

Fay (rising and going to windoWy gives a long sigh). Ah ! 

Mrs, C. (to Sam., who has crossed to her). Now she's 
thinking about Mr. Bennington. 

Sam. Yes. Isn't it sad ? 

Mrs. C. Sad ? That I refuse to allow her to associate with 
such a man? It's the best thing in the world for her. I'm 
not going to have Fay treated as 1 was treated. Sammie Bell, 
have you heard anything about his prospects? 

Sam. No'm. Stubby says he hasn't got a job yet. 
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Mrs. C. He has already forfeited his right to his uncle's 
millions. The will stipulated that he should marry in six 
months. I don't see why Noah Jabb doesn't claim the fortune. 

Sam. After the way Noah Jabb treated your interests in the 
company I wouldn't think he'd have the nerve to claim any- 
thing. Stubby says that he got away with thirty thousand 
dollars of the company's money. 

Mrs. C. It's true. He has proved himself a common de- 
faulter and I reckon he's in Rio Janiero now spending my 
money. I'll never trust a man again as long as I live. 

Sam. Who is to be the new manager of the street-car com- 
pany? 

Mrs. C. I don't know. Mr. Wise is looking for some one. 
But I draw the line at Bemis Bennington. I positively will not 
have him in my employ again. 

Sam. Poor Mr. Bennington ! I'm sure Fay cares for him. 

Mrs. C. Then the sooner she forgets him, the better for 
her welfare. 

Sam. I saw him down on the square this evening, Miss 
Clarice, and he certainly did look pindly. That man's wear- 
ing out his soul for Fay. 

Mrs. C. Then I'll take her up North with me. 

Sam. Are you going up North ? 

Mrs. C. I've been thinking about spending the spring in 
New York. Fay ! 

Fay {coming do7vn). Yes, Aunt Clarice? 

Mrs. C. Come away from the window. The night air is 
too cool. Pink, close the window. There is probably some 
one lurking in the grounds. 

Fay. I didn't see any one. 

Mrs. C. Probably not, but if any one is lurking out there 
I'll take good heed they don't get in the house. 

Fay. But, auntie 

Mrs. C. Now don't start to argue. Fay. As far as you and 
Bemfs Bennington are concerned my mind is made up. {Goes 
tow.) I never want to see his face again. [Exits Vf.. 

(Fay sits l. and buries her face in her hands. ^ 

Sam. {crossing to her). There, there. Miss Fay, don't you 
worry. Leave everything to Stubby and me. We'll fix it just 
fine. All we have to do is to make Mr. Wise propose to Miss 
Clarice, and then she'll do anything he asks. That's why Mr, 
Bennington had him come all the way down from New York. 
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Fay. Yes, but will he ever propose to her? 
Sam. I'll have Stubby talk to him. 
Pink {coming down l.). Miss Fay ! 

{Makes mysterious signs.) 

Fay. What is it, Pink ? 

Pink. I'se got somepin fer you. 

Fay. What is it? 

Pink. He's done been yere. 

Fay. When, Pink ? 

Pink. Jes' 'fore you all come in. He gimme dis yere bo-* 
kay to gib you. {Holds it up.) Ain't dat scrumptious? 

Fay. Oh ! {Reads note that she finds among the flowers,) 

Pink. He told me to say he's waitin* out in de rose garden. 
{Crosses to door l.) Jest like dat man Mr. Romeo in de 
movin' pictures. \_Exits l. 

Fay. I'm not going to submit to this dictation any longer, 
Sammie Bell. She hasn't any right to treat us like children. 
I'm going to rebel. I won't stand it. I reckon I'm of age, 
ain't I ? 

Sam. Now, Miss Fay, you'd better leave it all to me and 
Stubby. We've got it all fixed. Mr. Bennington's going to 
get his five thousand dollar job and a wife in the bargain. All 
we've got to do now is to pacify Miss Clarice. 

Fay. I won't pacify her. She's cruelly unjust to Bemis. 
{Rises,) I'm going out in the rose garden. 

Sam. Miss Fay ! Sh ! 

Fay. I don't care what she says. 

Enter Mrs. C. from R. 

Mrs. C. I thought the gentlemen had come in. 

Sam. I can't imagine what they are doing. 

Mrs. C. {seeing the flowers). Oh, what a lovely bouquet! 

Sam. {taking it). It's for you, Miss Clarice, with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Wise. 

Mrs. C. Really ! How very kind he is. {Crosses to r.) 
When he comes in tell him I'm waiting for him in the rose 
garden. 

Fay {alarmed). The rose garden ? 

Mrs. C. Certainly. 

Fay. But it's awfully damp in the rose garden, auntie. 

Mrs. C. I know it is, but the moon is shining. Fay, and I'll 
wear my big white shawl. [^Exits r. 
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Sam. Do you reckon she'll meet Mr. Bennington ? 
Fay. I don't know. Oh, Sammie Bell, if this keeps up 
much longer I'm going to elope. 

Enter Stub, and V^ise from i.. 

Wise. Hello, where's Mrs. Courtenay ? 

Sam. She's out in the rose garden, Mr. Wise. Now's your 
chance. 

Wise. My chance ? What d' y* mean chance ? 

Fay. You've made a wonderful impression on my aunt, 
Mr. Wise. 

Wise {strutting around). Likes me, does she ? 

Fay. Didn't she make you the president of the Opaloopa 
Street-Car Company? 

Wise. Yes, after Professor Jabb had absconded with the 
funds. 

Fay. That shows her confidence in you. 

Wise. She won't be so confident when she learns whom I've 
appointed as general manager. 

Sam. That's just it. You must bring her to the point be- 
fore you tell her. 

Wise. Bring her to the point ? What d* y' mean point ? 

Stub. Haven't you heard her say she'd rather live in New 
York than any place on earth ? What do you want her to do, 
kidnap you ? 

Wise. But I'm a confirmed old bachelor, Stubby. 

Fay {dose to him at r,). It's never too late to mend, Mr. 
Wise. 

Stub. (l.). And it's never too late to get a widow to 
mend for you. 

Wise. Mrs. Courtenay is a wonderfully fine woman. Stubby. 
And being a bachelor is a mighty lonesome business. 

Sam. Then go out in the rose garden, Mr. Wise, and look 
at the moon. We have a wonderful moon in Opaloopa. 

Wise. At any rate I can tell her about the new manager. 

Stub. Let's get it all fixed up and go back to New York. 
Gee, I'd give a million dollars to ride in the Subway. 

Sam. {down l. with Stub.). I thought you liked Opaloopa, 
Stubby. 

Stub. There's only two things in Opaloopa, Mr, Wise. 
Yep, just two things; life and death. If a man wears a white 
collar on any day but Sunday they call out the fire department 
to disperse the crowd. 
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Wise. Oh, then they have crowds in Opaloopa ? 

Stub. Sure, they have. A crowd here means three people 
and a dog. One of the trolley cars ran into Main Street last 
week and moved it three blocks west. The first time I saw the 
depot, good-night ! I said to one of the human lamp-posts, 
'* When can I get a train out of here? " He said, "Just wait 
a minute till I run to the depot and see what day this is. If 
it's Sunday, there's a train to-morrer, but if it's Monday, there 
won't be no train till the last of the week." (Laughs,) 

Sam. Stubby ! 

Stub. But I'll back the girls of Opaloopa against any on 
earth. And the widows, too, Mr. Wise; especially the 
widows. 

Wise. Wouldn't my old friends be surprised if I brought ^ 
' wife back to New York ? 

Fay. And wouldn't the people of Opaloopa be surprised if 
anything like that would happen ? 

Stub. The people of Opaloopa would be surprised if any- 
thing ever happened. 

Sam. Come on, Mr. Wise, Stubby and I will show you the 
way to the rose garden. 

Wise. Yes, but I don't know 

Sam. (faking his arm). Of course you don't know now. 
But you'll know in the morning, all right. (Leads him to R.) 

Wise. But do you think there's any chance for me ? 

Stub, (taking his other arm). Chance? Boss, there's 
every chance in the world. Gee, I'd just love to see that fresh 
skirt Genevieve McGully when Mrs. Courtenay sweeps into the 
ofl&ce and says she's the new wife of the boss. 

Wise. Well, you seem to have everything settled. I'm 
game. No one can ever say that Jeremy Wise didn't know a 
good thing when he saw it. Forward, march ! Lead me to 
the rose garden. [Exeimt Wise, Sam. at^^Stub., r. 

Fay (down l.). I won't stand it any longer. 

(Takes out note and reads it silently, Bemis sticks his 
right arm through the curtains at rear,) 

Bemis (concealed), Hs ! Ss ! 

Fay {alarmed, rising). Oh! (Sees the arm,) Oh! (Re- 
assured.) Oh! (Goes to curtains and takes ^^i\\%' hand; 
sighs contentedly,) Oh ! 

Bemis (looking in at the window). Is the coast clear ? 

Fay. Bemis I 
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(He leaps in,) 
Bemis {extending arms). At last ! 

Enter FiHK from L. 

Pink. 'Scuse me, *scuse me, Miss Fay. Tse got a man ob 
my own. l£xits l. 

Fay. Aunt Clarice is out in the rose garden. 

Bemis. I know it. She was sitting in the pergola and I 
thought it was you. I kissed her 1 

Fay. Bemis ! 

Bemis. I don't think she recognized me. In fact she acted 
as if she expected some one to kiss her. So I folded my tent 
like the Arab and silently stole away. 

Fay. What did she do? 

Bemis. She started after me. But just then Mr. Wise came 
strolling along and she gave up the hunt. 

Fay. Oh, I'm not going to stand this persecution any 
longer. She has no right to treat me like a child. I know 
what we'll do. We'll elope. 

Bemis. But I've just received my appointment as manager 
of the street-car company. 

Fay. She will never give her consent. 

Bemis. I think she will. From the latest reports from the 
rose arbor she'll do anything Mr. Wise asks her to. 

Sam. {outside r.). Miss Fay ! Miss Fay ! 

Fay. Quick ! Some one is coming. The window. 

(Ife hides behind the curtains,) 
Enter Sam. and Stub, from r. Fay crosses down L. 

Sam. It's all over but the shouting. We've stormed the 
rose arbor and the enemy is ours. 

Stub. I'd never *a' thought it of Mr. Wise — never. He 
was down on his knees like a hero in a picture show. 

Fay. Did you congratulate them ? 

Stub. Aw, no, they hadn't got that far yet. 

Enter Wise and Mrs. C. from r. 

Mrs. C. Fay, come and kiss me. 

Fay. Auntie ! 

Mrs. C. I've decided to live in New York. 
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Stub, {to Wise). Slip her there, governor, you're all 
right. 

Wise. Tve just been telling Clarice that I have appointed 
Berais the new manager of the company. 

Mrs. C. I think Mr. Bennington will make a good man- 
ager, Jeremy. I'll allow you to attend to all my business in- 
terests. {To Fay.) But I'll never give my consent to his 
marrying you. 

Fay. Oh, that won't be necessary, Aunt Clarice. 

Mrs. C. You mean you will marry him in spite of me ? 

Wise. Now, my dear Mrs. Courtenay, I should say, my 
dear Clarice 

Mrs. C. He will never inherit a penny of his uncle's mil- 
lions, even though he has a five thousand dollar position. The 
will required him to marry by the first of January. 

Bemis {appearing c). Oh, don't worry about that. Aunt 
Clarice. 

Mrs. C. {haughtily). Sir ! 

Bemis. Mr. Wise, I offer my congratulations ; Mrs. Court- 
enay, accept my very best wishes and give us your own in re- 
turn. {Goes to Fay at l. c.) 

Mrs. C. (r. c. with Wise). What do you mean, sir ? 

Bemis. Your niece and I were married on Christmas day. 

Mrs. C. Married ? Fay, is this true ? 

Fay. Yes, auntie. 

Mrs. C. Then I've done with you. I 

Wise. Just a moment, Clarice. The ceremony was per- 
formed at my instigation. You see it was this way. I knew 
Jabb was a defaulter. I knew he had absconded with your 
money and I felt sure that you wouldn't want Mr. Chizzleton's 
millions to go to such a man. So I decided we'd keep the 
money in the family. Wasn't that right, dear? 

Mrs. C. I don't know. I hardly know what to say. 

Wise. Then allow me to tell you. Simply say, "God 
bless you both and may your future life be as happy as mine ! " 
That's all. 

Mrs. C. (holding out her arms to Fay). Fay ! 

Fay {rushing to her). Auntie ! 

Bemis {shaking hands with Wise). And I owe it all to you. 
There's nothing like diplomacy. 

Stub. Say, if youse will excuse me and Sammie Bell I 
think it's our turn to go out in the rose garden and look at the 
moon. 
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Sam. [bashfully). Oh, Stubby ! 

Stub, {taking her hand). Come on, Kid, I don't care 
what happens to me now. {Rtms out r. with Sam.) 
Wise. Bemis, my boy, I knew you'd do it. 
Fay. Do what? 
Wise. Win the Chizzleton millions. 

Enter Pink with four glasses of wine on tray. 

Mrs. C. Pink, you're just in time. A toast. 

{All hold glasses on high,) 

To the high god Health, 

And the high god Wealth, 
And Fate all gods above. 

We will drink a toast. 

But we'll drink the most 
To the wee little god of Love ! 
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Two New Prompt Books 

Edited by 
GRANVILLE BARKER 



THE WINTER'S TALE . 

By William Shakespeare 

An acting edition with a producer's preface by Granville Barker 

JVith Costume Designs by Albert Rothenstein 
As produced by Lillah McCarthy at the Savoy Theatre, London 

An admirable stage version of this play suitable for school performance, 
if desired, under simplified conditions as to scenery. Mr. Rothenstein's 
illustrations contain many helpful suggestions as to costuming. 
Price, 2j cents 

TWELFTH NIGHT 

By William Shakespeare 

An acting edition with a producer"* s preface by Granville Barker 
Jf^th Illustrations and Costume Designs by Norman Jfllkinson 
As produced at the Savoy Theatre, London, by lillah McCarthy 

Uniform in appearance and style with the above and similarly helpful 
for performance by amateurs as well as by professional talent. 
Price, 2^ cents 

Mr. Barker's " producer's prefaces " are a trial step in the direction of 
providing less experienced actors and managers of the great plays with 
the results of an expert consideration of them from an acting standpoint. 
Like Miss Fogerty's admirable work in connection with the five plays 
listed elsewhere, they are designed not merely to answer the questions 
that must arise but to put the inexperienced producer into such a relation 
with the text that his own intelligence will be able to cope with his prob- 
lem without help or suggestion. One learns how a man like Mr. Barker 
approaches a play with the idea of staging it, and so how another may do 
the same thing. In this they will be seen to be truly and genuinely 
educational as well as merely helpful. 



Sent postpaid by mail on receipt of price 

Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place 

BOSTON. MASS, 
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THE SCOUT MASTER 

A Comedy- Drama in Three Acts 

By Walter Ben Hare 

Ten male characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, an exterior, the 

same for all three acts. Plays two hours. Simon Trimmer, a crooked 

lawyer, imposes upon Mr. Meredith, the Scout Master, as his lost son, 

Billy Piper, a boy tramp. Billy, under the influence of The Boy Scouts, 

becomes incapable of continuing the deception, and confesses the fraud 

just as it is shown that he really is what he has pretended to be. A 

capital play, introducing songs, drills and all sorts of characteristic stunts 

with lots of fun. Strongly recommended. 

Price, 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Billy Piper, a bey tramp. Rooster Jackson, a black man- 

Mr. M eredith, the Scout Master, of -no-work, 
Simon Trimmer, a crooked Freddy HvnTER^an adopted son, 
lawyer. Slivers Hammerhead, /t?/!//^?/ 

Gap Kinkle, owner of the Eagle dime novels. 

Hotel, Teddy Sullivan, the patrol 

Issacher Trip, the old timer. leader. 

Hefty Mull, a bad man. 
Boy Scouts t Sailor Lads. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Dooryard of the Eagle Hotel, Bingville, Mo. Father 
and son. 

Act II. — Same scene. The ghost of a yaller hound pup. 
Ringing the bell. 

Act III. — Same scene. The Boy Scout Minstrel show. The 
prodigal son. 

HIS METHODIST FOOT 
A Farce in One Act 
By Vance C, Criss 
Three male, six female characters. Costumes, modern ; scene, an easy 
interior. Plays twenty minutes. A book-agent, calling upon Mrs. Jones 
upon his hateful errand, is mistaken for the new minister, whose first call 
is expected, and is 'given entertainment in that character which, for busi- 
ness reasons, he sustains to the best of his ability. What he learns en- 
ables him to do a rushing business after he has been found out. Very 
lively and funny and can be recommended. 
Price, ij cents 

SILAS MARNER 

A Drama in Four Acts from George Eliot's Novel 
By Franklin S, Owen 
Nineteen males, four females ; six of the men are small and unimpor- 
tant parts. Costumes, as suggested by the novel ; scenery, unimportant 
Plays an hour and a half. A capital play wholly suited for the use 0/ 
schools. Price, 2j cents 
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THE FARMERETTE 

A Play in Three Acts 

By Evelyn Gray Whiting 

Seven females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, one interior. Plays two 
hours. Nan Wellington throws up a good job in the city when her 
mother dies, and comes back to the old homestead to save it to the family. 
Her plucky fight as a " farmerette " against inexperience, nature, and 
human villainy and greed provides a play of unusual interest for all girls. 
Recommended. 

Price ^ 2 J cents 

CHARACTERS 

Jane Wellington, sixteen and still " unkissedJ" 

JocELYN Wellington, fourteen or fifteen years old; the little 
Bugologist 

Elnora Wellington, a girl of nineteen or twenty ; a bom home- 
maker, 

Mrs. Beckwith, a woman of sixty or seventy ; an unfriendly neigh^ 
bor. 

Nan Wellington, a dainty blonde of twenty-two ; the Farmerette. 

Minnette Wellington Lawson, older than Nan and in good 
contrast : an admirer of soulful eyes. 

Gracious Ann Bean, a stout, middle-aged colored *' pusson'"; a 
believer in **Calicothenics*' 



SIX TIMES NINE 

A Comedy in Two Acts 

By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Eleven females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, an interior and an ex- 
tenor. Plays one and a half hours. A party of American girls and their 
chaperon traveling abroad encounter the Princess Vara of Wollenholde in 
her summer home without recognizing her, and in her company bear 
themselves with credit in some warlike incidents of her reign. Very ex 
citing and full of charm. Well recommended. 
Price^ 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Princess Vara of Wollenholde. 

Countess Alexis, her aunt. 

Countess Yvonne, her cousin, 

Freda, her maid, 

Lurine Raje. 

Mrs. Avery Hamilton Hapgood, of Concord, Mctss*^ U. S. A 

Winifred Tufton \ 

Lucy Simpson I Pupils in Mrs. Hap- 

Molly Andrews j good' s Seminary, 

Amelia Lee j 

Delia, Mrs, Hapgooa s maid. 
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PEER GYNT 

A Play in Five Acts in Verse 
By Henrik Ibsen 

An acting version of this notable play by a distinguished author, ar- 
ranged for the stage by the late Ricliard Mansfield and acted for several 
seasons by hini and later by Louis James. Mr. Mansfield's skill and suc- 
cess in condensing this spacious poetic drama were scarcely surpassed by 
his triumphant performance of the leading role, and will serve as a strong 
crutch for all who may adventure the piece as a necessary detail of any 
large illustration of Ibsen, the dramatist. 



Price t paper covers^ 2^ cents 



Uniform with the following plays by the 
same author: 

A Doll's House. A Play in Three Acts. 3 males, ^females. 
An Enemy of Society. A Play in Five Acts. 9 males, ^ females. 
Ghosts. A Drama in Three Acts. 3 males, ^ females* 
Hedda Gabler. A Drama in Four Acts. 3 males, ^females. 
The Lady From the Sea. A Drama in Five Acts. 5 males, zfiniales. 
The Master Builder. A Play in Three Acts. 4 males, zfiniales. 
Pillars of Society. A Play in Four Acts. 10 males, ^females, 
Rosmersholm. A Drama in Four Acts. 4 males, ^ females. 
The Wild Duck. A Drama in Five Acts. 12 males, -^ females. 
The Young Men's League. A Play in Five Acts. 12 males, ^femaleSt 

Price, paper covers, 25 cents each. 
Sent post-paid by mail on receipt of price. 



This series is offered to meet a growing demand for the plays 
of this well-abused and hotly-discussed writer, whose influence 
over the contemporary drama is enormous even if his vogue in 
the American theatre be still regrettably small. These plays are 
intended for the reading public, but are recommended for the 
use of literary societies and reading clubs, and somewhat difli- 
dently suggested to dramatic clubs, as providing unconventional 
but vigorously actable material. As a dramatist Ibsen is abso- 
lutely "actor- tight," and has written more successful paits and 
inspired more " hits " than any of his more popular contempo- 
raries. This edition is printed in large, clear type, well suited 
for the use of reading clubs. 
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TEAM-WORK 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 

By H. Q, Gallupe and Charles Gott 

Prize winner^ Pen^ Paint and Pretzel Contest^ Tufts College^ November^ igJO 

Ten males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. 
Plays two hours and a quarter. The college course of Bob, the mainstay 
of the football team, is threatened by his father's ruin, due to the schem- 
ing of the uncle and patron of Humphrey, a classmate. Humphrey places 
his own standing in jeopardy to save his chum and finally saves the situ- 
ation. This is the backbone of a strong play with very strong and various 
incidental interests and lots of first class comedy. Good atmosphere, lots 
of humor, strong characters ; can be highly recommended. 
Price, 25 cents 

CHARACTERS 

Stewart Almy, " TooU* a member of ** Paint and Powder,** a 

dramatic club. 
William Jefferson Jordan, ** Shine,** the playwright, member of 

* * Paint and Powder, * * 
Bob Richards, captain of the football team, host at Forest Lodge. 
H. Gardner Hvm^wscey, football manager, 
Frank Bell, electrician for ** Paint and Powder.** 
Bill Black, 



• stage hands for ''Paint and Powder.* 



Jack Brown, 

Tom White, 

Sam Green, 

Messenger Boy. 

Dorothy Sprague, ] 

Edith Richards, Bob*s sister, \ Students at Jackson College. 

Ruth Sargent, ] 

Mrs. Hodgkins, Bob*s aunt, the chaperon. 

Amy Sinclair Grandby, a Radcliffe student, Edith* s friend. 

\^ SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Dining-room at Forest Lodge, morning. 
Act n. — Same as Act I. Evening of the following day. 
' Act ni. — Stage of the college gymnasium, on the aftetnoon 
preceding the performance of the Paint and Powder play. 

THE CRIBBER 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 
By W. P. Mcintosh 
Six males, five females. Costumes, modem; scenery, three easy in- 
teriors. Plays an hour and a half. A student finds an examination paper 
that a professor has mislaid and hides it for temporary safety in another 
scddent's desk, where it is found in a search for a lady's letter by a jealous 
rival. The case looks black against a very popular man for a while, but 
is finally cleared up. Co-educational piece, with good atmosphere and 
lots of incidental fun. 

PHce^ 1^ cents 
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PROFESSOR PEPP 

A Farcical Comedy with a College Flavor in Three Acts 
By Walter Ben Hare 
Nine males, seven females. Costumes, modem; scene, an easy ex- 
terior, the same for all three acts. Plays two hours and twenty minutes. 
Professor Pepp, on a vacation trip to Russia, is initiated by Boris ArdofF, 
a Russian humorist and former pupil of the Professor's, into a Nihilist So- 
ciety " The Redeemers," and is so unlucky as to draw the red ball which 
obliges him to \ murder the Princess Katchakoffsky. In terror he at 
once flies from Russia, but Boris, to prolong the joke, writes ahead of him 
to a friend on the faculty, telling the story and revealing the password — 
" Bumski." With this weapon everybody in turn has his own way with 
the terrified Professor, who sees a Nihilist in every bush. A side-splitter 
with more good parts than any piece of its kind for years. Strongly rec- 
ommended for school or college performance. Frice, 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

Professor Peterkin Pepp, a nervous wreck, 
Mr. C. B. Buttonbuster, a giddy butterfly of forty-eight, 
Howard Green, his son, who had the court change his name. 
Sim Batty, the police force of a college town. 
Peddler Benson, working his way through school. 
Noisy Fleming, just out of high school. 
Pink Hatcher, an athletic s^homore. 
Buster Brown, a vociferous junior, 
Betty Gardner, the professor s ward. 

Aunt Minerva Boulder, his housekeeper, from Skowhegan, Mains* 
Petunia Muggins, the hired girl. 
Olga Stopski, the new teacher of folk-dancing. 
Kitty Clover, a collector of souvenirs. 
Vivian Drew, a college belle, 
Irene Van Hilt, a social leader. 
Caroline Kay, the happy little freshman. 
Students, Co-eds, etc. 

SYNOPSIS 
Act I. Professor Pepp's residence on the college campus. 
Act II. Same scene. Surrounded by the nihilists. 
Act III. Same scene. A double wedding. 

NOT ON THE PROGRAMME 
A Comedy in One Act 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 
Three males, three females. Costumes, modem; scenery, a single Idk 
terior. Plays forty minutes. Mrs. Whitney, rehearsing for amateur the- 
atricals with Vincent Fielding, a dramatic coach, in her own home, is 
misunderstood by Ophelia Johnson (colored), her maid, who summons the 
police to straighten out what seems to her a very criminal state of things. 
'Rastus Brown, a plumber and admirer of Ophelia, helps Officer Hogan to 
muddle matters into a very laughable state of confusion. Easy and 
strongly recommended. Frice^ is cents 
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COLLEGE DAYS 

A College Comedy in *Three Acts 
By George M. Rosener 

Ten males, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors 
and an exterior. Plays two hours. Quincy Jordan, the son of a tyrannical 
farmer, wins a scholarship offered by a prominent newspaper and throws 
off the paternal yoke. At Westward College, which he has chosen be- 
cause the girl he loves is there, he is at first disadvantaged by his circum- 
stances, but he soon makes good both with head and fists and not cnly 
defeats the plot for his downfall that his rivals lay for him, but come? out 
a victor in college, wins the girl he loves, and carries all before him. A 
fine piece with many fine parts ; strongly recommended. Lots of comt ly. 
Professional rights reserved. 

, Price^ 25 cents 
CHARACTERS 
Quincy Jordan, a fanner. 
Quincy, Jr., his son. 
Squire Drake, a rich farmer. 
Jerome, his son. 
Uncle Hez, a town character. 
Poor House Onnie, another. 
Paul Prye, the bully. 
Professor Rex, a teacher, 
Hal Dexter, a student, 
Harry C. Graham, a politician. 
Jim Brady, a reporter. 
Jersey, Quincy Jordan s wife, 
Violet, Squire Drake's daughter. 
Aunt Sally, a town character. 
Any number of students, 
SYNOPSIS 
Act I. — Exterior of Quincy Jordan's farm, near the summef 
school of Westward College. 

Act II. — Exterior of Westward College. The home of Professor 
Rex. 
Act III. — Quincy, Jr.'s, law office out West four years later. 

THE COLLEGE POLITICIAN 

A College Farce Comedy in Three Acts 
By H, W, Weis and D. T. Howard 
Sixteen males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, three inte- 
riors. Plays two hours. Ted Kingsley, an outsider, applies the political 
methods of the outside world to the problem of winning the election for 
football manager in his college and, after an exciting campaign in which 
he shows great ability in this line and sets the college on end, he wins the 
office and the sister of his rival at one blow. An exciting play, with the 
true college atmosphere. Lots of good parts ; not difficiUt ; well recom 
mended. Price, ij cents 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 

A Play for fioys in Three Acts 

By Walter Ben Hare 

Twenty males. Scenery, unimportant ; costumes, scout and modera 
Plays two hours. Worth refuses to vote for Tony as a new scout because 
the latter is poor, but Tony shows in the end that he is a tnie scout and 
wins his election. This simple motive underlies lots pf characteristic fun 
and stunts, and offers as a whole a very vigorous and sympathetic picture 
of the Boy Scout practices, motives, and ideals. Strongly recommended. 
Price^ 2J cents 

CHARACTERS 

Stewart Nipper, known as Nip. 

Fred Tuck, known as Tuck, 

Dick Randolph, the patrol leader. 

Worthington Leonard, a rich boy. 

Tony Ardis, a poor boy. 

JAKIE Stein, with business instincts. 

Chubby Childs, who don't care if he is fat. 

Watermelon Jackson, a lazy coon. 

Mrs. Watermelon Jackson, and her seven little coons, (May bi 

omitted.) 
LiPPY Scudder, who thinks he's a hero. 
Bub Waldron, going on seven. 
Jack Hall, assistant patrol leader. 
Plupy Higgins, who likes to study. 
Lee Waldron, %ome athlete. 
Tom Redwav, who plays the piano. 
Shorty, Harry, Charley, Will and Frank, other Boy Scouts. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act L — ^The meeting of the Boy Scouts of America. Nip and 
Tuck.. 
Act n.— a rehearsal in the gym. The stunts of the Scouts, 
Act HL — Same as Act L Swearing in the new tenderfoot. 



AUNT ABIGAIL AND THE BOYS 

A Farce in One Act 

By Lillie Fuller Merriam 

Nine males, two females. Scene, an interior; costumes, modem. 
Plays one hour. Aunt Abigail, who hates boys, visits Gerald m college 
and finding him dressed in female costume for theatricals takes him for 
his sister Geraldine. Things are badly mixed up when his friends turn 
up and see the situation, but in the end Aunty is wholly cured of hei 
4ifllike for the «boys." Lively and amusing; recommended for schools. 
Price^ IS cents 
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B. lif^ Pitiero's Plays 


^ 




Price, so ectits Eaeb 


1 


lUin i^U k MMtri Play in Four Acts. Six males, five females. 
MIU-LnAIirlLL costumes, modern; scenery, tbree interiors. 
Plays two and a half hours. 




THE NOTORIOUS MRS. FRBSMITH SS"" Ei^-hl 

males, five females. Costumes, modern; scenery, all interiors. 
Flays a full evening. 
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THE PROFLIGAlt females. S«enery, three interiors, rather 
•lahorate ; costumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 
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THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ^^^t^Z^'&^nl^tsT^^- 

era; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 
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THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY li|Jt'°^X.*S^; 

females. Costumes, modern; scenery, three interiors. Plays a 
full evening. 






SWEET LAVENDER gri2JSn?ie?.-.^I?£.Srr: 

oostumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 






THE THUNDERBOLT S.rftU^';°"^e1.*e'^.^?S.S?1.1?: 

orsj costumes, modem. Plays a full evenmg. 






TUC TIMVC Comedy in Four Acts. Six males, seven females. 
Itlti llluEa Soene.a single interior; costumes, modern. Plays 
ft full evening. 






THE WEAKER SEX SirrotS^S^^^^tJSfS.^!?; 

(Ksenery, two interiors. Plays a full evsning. 






A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE ??r^^rJ?Me1: 

Oostames, modern ; scene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 
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AC VftH I nrP IT Comedy In Five Acts. TMrteen males, four 
AO lUU Ml^Cr II females. Ck>8tiiines, piotoresque ; icenery, v»- 
rledL Plays a full eTeniog. 

I* AMI? I V I^rama In Five Acts. Nine males, Ato femalet. Oo»- 
VAIuIififG tnmes, modern ; scenery, varied. Plays a fuU ereming. 

INAAllAt ^^7 ^ ^^^ Acts. Thirteen males, three femalM. 
lllUUalAli Scenery varied ; costumes, Greek. FUyt » full evenitig. 

MADT QTIIADT Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four fo- 
nlAlvi ^tlJAAA males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

THE MERCDANT OF VENICE SSK^lht!?L^i5S: SSSST. 

picturesque ; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. 

DirHVffPffl Play in Flv« Acts. Fifteen males, two females. Scen- 
4IV11CMCI> ery elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 
evening, 

THD DIVATC Comedy in Plv© Acts. Nine males, five females. 
lilG miAlt^ Scenery varied; costumes of the period. Plays a 
foil evening. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER SriSfC.rj:.^°*§JS^ 

rled; costumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 

TWEFTH NIfiHT; OR, WHAT TOO WILL 2r1iU"»S£r. 

three females. Costumesi picturesque \ scenery, varied. Plays a 
fall evening. 
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JH. 01. Pinero's Plays 
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TUC A M A TAMC Farce in Three Acts. Seven males, five fe- 
inC AlfLALliUilu males. Costumes, modem; scenery, not 
difficult. Plays a fnll evenin,^. 

TUT r*ADTMI?T MIMICiTD Farce In Four Acts. Ten 
lllL LADirlLl jninidlClv males, nine females. Cos 
tumes, modern society; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening* 

nAlinV niriT Faroe in Three Acts. Seven males, four fe- 
I/Ani/I I/Ii^IW males. Costimies, modern ; scenery, two inte- 
rior!. Plays two hours and a half . 

Tlir /* A V f ADH niT17Y Comedy in Four Acts. Four males, 
ItlLuAI LUlU/ I^UJuA ten females. Costumes, modem; 
scenery, two interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

UfC UATTCC IM ADnrD Comedy in Four Acts. Nine males, 
niO tlVl) Dtt in UKI/Eilv four females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

TUr UADDV UADCI? Comedy in Three Acts. Ten males, 
ItlL nUDDl nUIVOC nve females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery easy. Plays two hours and a half. 

ID1C Drama in Five Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costumes, 
lIUu modem ; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

I AnV DATTMTI17ITI Play in Four Acts. Eight males, seven 
LAI/ 1 DUUrllirULi females. Costumes, modern; scen- 
ery, four interiors, not easy. Plays a full evening. ' 

I iTf^Y Drama in Four Acts and an Epilogue. Ten males, five 
LLl 1 I females. Codtumes, modern; scenery complicated. 
Plays a full evening. 

TUr MAnCTDATIi Farce in Three Acts. Twelve males, 
ItUi lllAlslOlIiAlC four females. Costumes, modem; 
scenery, all interior. Plays two hours and a half . 
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The Dutch Detective 

A Farce in Three Acts 



By 

WALTER BEN HARE 

Juthor of The Hoodoo,** **The Boy Scouts,** ''Teddy, or 
The Runaways,** "^ College Town,** ''J Rustic Romeo,*' 
**J Southern Cinderella,** ''Aaron Boggs, Freshman,** 
^'The Fascinators,** "Savageland,** "Laughing Water** 
" Isosceles,** "Macbeth a la Mode,'* "Mrs. Tubbs of 
Shantytown,** "The Adventures of Auntie,** "Aboard 
the Good Ship Jane,** "My Little Chauffeur,'* etc. 



NOTE 

This play may be performed by amateurs free of royalty 
and without express permission. The professional stage rights 
are, however, strictly reserved, and performance by professional 
actors, given in advertised places of amusement and for profit, 
is forbidden. Persons who may wish to produce this play 
publicly and professionally should apply to the author in care of 
the publishers. 
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The 'Dutch Detective 



CHARACTERS 

(Originally produced by the Presbyterian Baracas, 
Syracuse, N, Y., Dec, i8-ig, igij.) 

Otto Schmultz, a correspondence-school detective. 

Plunk Jarleck, escaped from the asylum. 

Jabo Grabb, the police force of Splinterville, 

Major Hannibal Howler, on the war-path, 

Augustus Coo, a newly-wed, 

Gladys Howler-Coo, his bride, the Majors daughter. 

Ambrosia McCarty, the queen of the lunch room. 

Miss Araminta Sourdrops, who loses her Jabo, ^- 

HORTENSEY Smatters, escaped from the asylum. 

Katrina Kraut, /«?/« Hamilton Cidy by der Schtate of Ohio. 

Time. — Thirty days. Place.— Splinterville. 

Time of Playing. — About two hours without specialties. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. The railroad station at Splinterville. Lovers and 

lunatics. 
Act II. The railroad station at Splinterville. Votes for women. 
Act III. The railroad station at SpUnterville. The midnight 

choo-choo. 

« So that we may disport ourselves on our own 
plane to the top of our bent." — George Bernard Shaw. 




Copyright, 191 4, by Walter Ben Harb 
All rights reserved 

Tent show and all other professional rights (including the 
translation into foreign languages) strictly reserved by the 
author who may be addressed in care of the publishers. 
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COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Otto Schmultz. A typical stage Dutchman. High color in 
cheeks, shaggy eyebrows, and short square bunch of whiskers on 
chin. Use immense front pad. Trousers rather short, showing 
striped sox. Rough shoes (not wooden), bright scarlet vest and 
dinky low-crowned derby hat. In Act III he wears a child's 
soldier cap. Carries large red mustache and felt hat in pocket for 
a disguise. 

Plunk Jarleck. Actor should be about same size and build 
of the actor who plays Augustus. Hair black and rather long. 
Face very pale (use very light shade of grease paint or blend pure 
white with a very little tan or red). Gray shadows around eyes. 
Tight, dark trousers, black shirt, linen collar buttoned but not 
fastened to shirt so he can turn it round and round as he talks, a 
characteristic gesture. No tie. Ministerial coat and battered top 
hat or old black derby. He has a revolver in pocket of coat and 
carries a large gray blanket in which is concealed an Indian head- 
dress made from chicken feathers. When he hides back of lunch- 
counter in Act II he dons the blanket and feathers. Play part 
softly and slowly with frequent smiles at nothing. He often stares 
in distance and his lips nxove as if speaking but absolutely inau- 
dible when other characters are conversing. This is a character 
somewhat new to the amateur stage and cannot fail to stand out 
prominently if carefully played. 

J ABO Grabb. Aged forty. The typical stage •* rube constable." 
Sunday suit of gray or tan, much too small. Celluloid collar and 
bright pink satin tie (huge, flat four-in-hand). Black boots, fancy 
vest too short, small-rimmed straw hat with fancy pink band. Red 
silk handkerchief, folded and projecting from breast pocket. 
Large tin badge on coat Bouquet of red and white roses pinned 
to coat lapel. Blonde chin whiskers that stand out in front. 

Augustus Coo. Stylish summer suit. Long black coat and neat 
silk top hat. Cane, monocle, small mustache, white spats, etc. 
The actor cast for this part should be of the same general appear- 
ance as the actor who plays Plunk, as the audience must think 
Augustus is Plunk until the denouement of the third act. In Act 
III he wears Plunk's blanket and feather head-dress. In Act I he 
carries two new suit-cases. 

Gladys Howler-Coo. Aged nineteen. Petite and much ex- 
cited^ throughout the play. Stylishly dressed in summer suit of 
lavender cloth trimmed in violet. White lace blouse. Huge 
bunch of violets at waist. Modish hat of lavender and violet. 
Lavender parasol. White poodle (artificial) trimmed with lavender 
ribbohs. 
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4 COSTUMES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Major Hannibal Howler. Aged fifty -five. White wig, mut- 
ton-chop whiskers, eyebrows and drooping mustache. Face made 
up red. Wears spectacles. Neat summer business suit and 
Panama hat. Has leather dog-whip in pocket and revolver. To 
]x played loud and commanding and much excited. 

Ambrosia McCarty. Aged twenty. Very cool and self-cen- 
tered and speaks very condescendingly. Huge arrangement of ar- 
tificial hair, puffs, etc. Chews gum constantly and reads paper- 
covered novel. In Acts I and II black dress, neat white lace 
, apron. Much jewelry. Act III dress similar to Gladys but in 
contrasted color. Hat and parasol. 

Miss Araminta Sourdrops. Typical stage old maid. Cork- 
screw curls and black lace mitts. False front (to be torn off by 
Katrina). Old-fashioned dress and reticule. Numerous parcels 
including covered bird cage. Act III gaudy, elaborate summer 
walking dress, hat and parasol. This part is obviously a carica- 
ture and cannot be overplayed. In the original cast it W2ts played 
by a sharp featured young man with great success. 

HoRTENSEY Smatters. TraiUng gown of white cheese-cloth 
with long flowing sleeves. Corsage and skirt elaborately trimmed 
with trailing green leaves and scarlet poinsettias. Large shoulder 
bow of red and green tulle with long streamers. Wreath of red 
and green. Hair hanging. Umbrella (not to be opened) covered 
with ruffles of red tulle and tied with green bow at handle. Hair 
hanging loosely. White slippers. 

K4TRINA Kraut. Blonde with rosy cheeks. Dark traveling 
dress rather short and ill-fitting. Carpet-bag and eccentric Dutch 
hat, may be tiny straw with one very high thin green feather in 
front. 
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NOTES FOR STAGE MANAGER 

Plunk, Hortensey and Ambrosia play very slowly and deliberately 
in direct contrast to Major and Otto who work fast. The climaxes 
.of Acts 1 and II must be played with accelerated velocity until the 
curtain drops on a kaleidoscopic picture of rapid motion accom- 
panied by rapid speech and loud quick orchestra music. These 
climaxes must be thoroughly rehearsed with pianist. The actors 
must be ready to take up theif cues without a second's pause* 

This play has been successfully produced on a very small 
platform without painted scenery by the use of side curtains and 
screens. If scenery is available use a plain room with center-door 
entrance converted into a window (using a piece of scenery across 
bottom). The card players in Act II are seated behind this win- 
dow and are hid from ladies until Ambrosia raises the window 
shade or draws the curtains. 



PROPERTIES 



Lunch-counter with covered dishes, carving knife, coffee urn, 
fruit, etc. Small table. Two benches. Maps and railroad 
folders on walls. Also signs " No Smoking," "Waiting Room,** 
etc. Paper novel and gum for Ambrosia. Two printed bills for 
Jabo with stickers for attaching them to wall. Cow bell, engine 
bell and dinner gong off stage. Badge for Jabo. Bundles and 
covered bird cage for Araminta. Paper book for Otto. (May be 
copy of play with covers torn off.) Two new suit-cases for Au- 
gustus. Property poodle for Gladys. Mustache and felt hat for 
Otto*s disguise. Carpet-bag for Katrina. Dog whip and revolver 
for Major. Rifle for Otto and revolver for Plunk. Glass of water 
for Araminta. Wheelbarrow with ropes on it for Otto. Cup and 
saucer (to be broken) for Ambrosia. Cup of coffee with saucer 
for Ambrosia. Coins for Major and Otto. Piece of cheese and 
string of wienerwursts (frankfurters) for Katrina. Small medicine 
bottle (knock-out drops) for Otto. Blanket and Indian feather 
head-dress for Plunk. Old-fashioned grip for Jabo on last entrance. 
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The Dutch Detective 



ACT I 

SCENE. — Simple interior set depicting country railroad office. 
Entrances R. and l. Window up c. {This may be omitted 
and screen used for poker scene in Act II J) Lunch-counter 
up R. with chair back of it for Ambrosia McCarty. Small 
table at r. between counter and bench. Bench down r. and 
bench down l. Signs and railroad folders on wall, 

(Amb. discovered back of the counter reading a paper-covered 
novel and chewing gum vigorously,) 

Enter Jabo Grabb from l. with two printed bills. 

Jabo (coming to c). Mornin', Miss McCarty. 
Amb. (glancing up). Good-morning. 
Jabo. Train in yet ? 

Amb. It'll be here in about three minutes. It's only seven 
hours late now. 

(Slight pause. He looks at her admiringly and smiles. 
She smiles and then twists shoulders and glances modestly 
down,) 

Jabo. You're lookin* mighty peert this momin*, Miss 
McCarty. 

Amb. (flirting hair back, a charc^teristic gesture). Think 
so? 

Jabo. You bet I do. (Arranges his tie, pulls coat tight 
showing figure, then takes funny pose,) I'm kinder dressed 
up a little myself. 

Amb. Yes, I see you are. 

Jabo (leaning over counter). Friend of mine comin' in on 
this train. 

Amb. You don't say ! 

Jabo. Yep. A lady friend. A regular lalla-paloosa. 

7 
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8 THE DUTCH DETECTIVE 

Amb. Of all things ! Is slie going to stop here at Splinter- 
ville ? 

Jabo. You bet she is. Goin* to stop fer life. {Takes c.) 
Fact is, Miss McCarty, I'm a-goin' to- git married. Now what 
do you think of that ? 

Amb. I should worry. {^Resumes her reading,') 

Jabo (^puzzled). You should worry ? What fer? 

Amb. Oh, because. 

Jabo {unfolding bill). Say, kin I tack this up in here ? 

Amb. Go as far as you like. What is it ? A show troupe ? 

Jabo. Not much. That's a official no-tice. {Pronounce 
with long sound of i.) I printed it myself. Part of my work 
as town constable to git out these no-tices. Couple of them 
lunatics escaped from the 'sylum agin. 

Amb. {interested). You don't tell me ! 

Jabo. Yep, a man and a woman. They was headed toward 
Splinterville. 

Amb. Headed toward here ? They must be crazy. 

Jabo. I got a telegram to ketch 'em and take 'em back to 
the 'sylum. And right on my weddin* day, too. I dunno 
what Araminty'U think. 

Amb. Araminty ? 

Jabo. Yep. She's the gal I'm goin* to marry. I ain't 
seen her in eighteen years, but she's a lalla-paloosa all the 
same. 

Amb. Eighteen years can cause a great change, even in a 
lalla-paloosa. 

Jabo. Not in her. She's all my fancy painted her, she's 
lovely, she's divine. And we're goin- to be married this 
afternoon. Jest as soon as I ketch them two lunatics and take 
'em back to the 'sylum. {Tacks up sign at r. reading, ^* Es- 
caped from the Asylum, Man and Woman, etc'^) Fifty dol- 
lars reward is what's offered. That'll jest about set me up in 
housekeeping. 

Amb. Are they dangerous ? 

Jabo. I reckon they are. Telegram says the man thinks 
he's an Indian chief. Goes around and scalps everybody he 
can git his hands on. 

Amb. {alarmed). My goodness, I hope they don't come 
here. 

Jabo {throwing shoulders hack and strutting). Now don't 
you go to gittin' skeered. Miss McCarty. I guess the police 
force of Splinterville can take keer of ye. 
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THE DUTCH DETECTIVE 9 

Amb. The police force of Splinterville ! Humph! {Sneers, ) 
How many men is on the police force of Splinterville, Jabo 
Grabb? 

Jabo. One. Me. I'll pertect ye if any of them lunatics 
come around here. Ain't no need o' bein' skeered ; all y' got 
to do is to call on Jabo Grabb, T. C. 

Amb. T. C. ? What's that for ? 

Jabo. Thief catcher. That's the way I allers sign my 
name now ; Jabo Grabb, T. C. Kinder cute, ain't it ? 

Amb. {sarcastically). Oh, it's cute all right, all right. 

{Train whistle heard in the distance.) 

Jabo. There comes the train now. And that there train is 
a-bringin' to Splinterville the future Mrs. Jabo Grabb, T. C. 

Amb. What's her name ? 

Jabo. Sourdrop^. Funny name, ain't? Araminty Sour- 
drops. But, say, she's a lalla-paloosa, a reg'lar lalla-paloosa. 

Amb. She must be with a name like Araminty Sourdrops. 

Jabo. I'll meet her and take her over to the hotel, and 
then I guess I'll jest about have time to ketch them two 
lunatics before I git married. 

Amb. Did you see that man over at the livery stable this 
morning? A stranger. He looked real suspicious. Maybe 
he's one of the lunatics. He had on a golf cap, and that's 
enough to make any one look suspicious. 

Jabo. And was there a female lady with him ? 

Amb. I didn't see none. Maybe she was inside. 

Jabo. How long ago did you see him ? 

Amb. 'Bout half an hour. 

Jabo. I'll go right over there. Maybe I kin ketch *em 
now. Fifty dollars reward, y* know. ( Goes to door at l.) 

Amb. But what'U your lady friend do ? 

Jabo. You keep her here till I git back. Jest tell her to 
wait. I'd like to meet her, honest I would, but jest think of 
that fifty dollars. I'll git 'em. These here lunatics might be 
pretty slick, but they can't git ahead of the police force of 
Splinterville, Jabo Grabb, T. C. {Struts out l.) 

Amb. {going back of the counter). T. C. S. I. would be 
more appropriate. S. I. means Solid Ivory, and that's him all 
over. 

(Resumes reading. After slight pause the noise of an angry 
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to THE DUTCH DETECTIVE 

COW is heard off l., then cow -bell and severed yells of 
fright from Otto Schmultz. Cow-bells^ yells from 
Otto and laughter and applause from crowd.) 

Enter Otto, running from l. He slams door and runs down 
C, breathing hard as if much exhausted. 

Otto. By chiminy, dot vos der maddest gentleman cow vot 
I ever saw in all my life. Und he didn't like me a leedle bit. 
As soon as he saw my red vest he made a running. " Und I 
made a running, too. By chiminy, dot cow got me so oxcited ! 
Lady cows is all right, but man cows is got awful tempers. 
(Breathes hard.) I run so fast dot I lost all my breeze. 
(Crosses to counter,) Oxcuse me, Miss Lady, but vot time 
does der ten-ten train get in already? 

Amb. (glancing up). The ten-ten train ? 

Otto. Chess, ma'am, der ten-ten train. I'm so oxcited. 
Vot time, please ? 

Amb. (^yawning). Oh, usually about twelve-thirty. 

(Noise of train coming in and stopping. Engine bell^ etc. 
Dinner gong sounded. DonU prolong this noise.) 

Otto (as the noise quickly subsides). Is dot der train com- 
ing in ? 

Amb. (wearily). The train? Oh, no. I think it's an 
auctioneer trying to sell a sorrel horse at a county fair. 

Otto (^puzzled). Oxcuse me. Miss Lady. But somedings 
is der matter mit you, no? Yes? Dot don't sound like no 
auctioneer. 

Amb. Say, you, make a noise like a withered rose and fade 
away. 

Otto {more puzzled). A withered rose? Fade away? 
By chiminy, she's foolisher nor vot I am. If der summer time 
affects her like dot, vot must she be in der vinter? 

( Crosses and reads sign at R.) 

Amb. {staring at him a moment ^ pausing^ then). I should 
worry. (Resumes reading.) 

Enter Miss Araminta Sourorops from l., her arms full of 
bundles, bird cage, carpet-bag, etc. She drops bundle ai 
c, and in stooping to pick it up, drops another, working 
this business three times rapidly. Finally sinks in seat 
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THE DUTCH DETECTIVE II 

down L. exhausted. She rests a moment and then busies 
herself arranging bundles, Augustus Coo enters from 
L., carrying two suitcases^ Gladys Howler-Coo on his 
arm. She carries a white poodle in her arms. Aug. 
crosses to lunch counter^ Glad, behind him playing with 
poodle. Any extra people in company may be utilized in 
this scene as Dude, Old Man Grouch, Woman with 
Baby and Children, etc,^ They dress stage in rear. 

Aug. (to Amb.). Young lady, is this Splinterville ? 

Amb. (wearily). It used to be. Maybe they've changed 
its name this morning. 

Gladys (nervously). Oh, Augustus, do ask her if she has 
seen papa. (Accent on last syllable. ) I'm so afraid he's after 
us. (To dog,) Oh, precious Snookums, do keep still and 
don't bozzer muzzer. 

Aug. I beg your pardon, but have you seen an excited 
elderly gentleman in a Panama hat and a bad temper looking 
for us ? / 

Amb. (loftily). This is a lunch-counter, not a bureau of 
information. 

Aug. (indignantly). Well ! 

(Converses in pantomime with Glad, at c.) 

Otto (at r. reading Jabo's notice). By chiminy, two 
lunatics have escaped. Und a revard offered. Vot a chance 
for a real live detective like me. Let me see; vere is my 
book ? ( Takes paper book from pocket.) Vot does my corre- 
spondence school say about escaped lunatics ? 

(Turns pages rapidly^ holds book upside down^ business 
ad. lib.) 

' Ara. I'm so nervous that I jest can't set still another min- 
ute. I don't see why on earth my Jabo ain't here to meet me. 
(Crosses to lunch-counter.) Young woman, has there beea 
anybody here looking for me ? 

Amb. (wearily). Not since 1892. 

Ara. You see I've lost my Jabo. 

Amb. Jabos are way out of style anyhow. Why don't you 
get a fur collar ? 

Ara. You don't understand. Jabo ain't a collar, Jabo's a 
man. 
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la THE DUTCH DETECTIVE 

Amb. Oh, you must be the lalla-paloosa. (Laughs.) 
What a joke on Grabb. 

Ara. Grabb? That's him ! Where is he ? where is he? 

Amb. He said fer you to wait here till he got back. 

Ara. Oh, very well. You know I ain't seen him for years 
and years and years. 

Amb. He looks worse* n ever. 

Ara. The idea ! We're goiqg to be married to-day. 

Amb. I should worry. (Resumes reading,) 

Ara. Humph, jealous little thing ! {Resumes her seat.) 
I'll wait fer him and when he comes my little heart will begin 
to throb as soon as it sets eyes on him. And this afternoon I'll 
be a bonny, bonny, little bride. 

Aug. Gladys, ownest own, we can't stay here. 

Glad. No, papa is liable to come any minute. And we 
mustn't meet papa. Why, he'd shoot you on sight. Papa is 
so impulsive. 

Aug. We must hire a rig and drive over to the Junction. 
Then we can catch the train. 

Glad, (coming to Ara.). You haven't seen an elderly gen- 
tleman looking for us, have you ? 

Ara. No, I'm looking fer one myself. 

Glad. You see papa is after us. We've been married just 
two hours and twenty minutes and papa is determined that he 
will separate us. Oh, I'm so worried. 

Ara. It's jest like a novel book. Eloping lovers. Well, I 
never ! 

Glad. Papa is so impulsive. Why, he might shoot Augustus 
on the spot 1 

Ara. On which spot ? (Looks at Aug. curiously.) 

Glad. Oh, on any spot. H^'s never seen Gussie and he 
says he never wants to. And I'm tired and hungry. And my 
little dog Snookums is cross, and papa is after us. (Cries.y 
Oh, I wish I had never got married at all. 

Aug. There, there, my ownest, don't say that. In spite of 
all you still have me. 

Glad. But papa will take me away from you. 

Aug. I'd like to see him try it. (Dramatically,) We're 
married now and not all the world can take you from me. 

Glad. Papa always carries a gun when he's angry — and I 
just know that he's furious by this time. And if he catches us 
he'll shoot you full of h-h-holes I And I'll be a b-br-bride 
without a husband . ( Cries, ) 
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• 

Aug. We must get away from here at once. {Grasses to 
Otto who is reading his book and comparing it with the notice 
on the wall at R.) You haven't seen an elderly gentleman 
with a gun and a temper looking for us, have you ? 

Otto. Vot kind of a gun ? 

Aug. I don't know, but he's an old and very furious gen- 
tleman. 

Otto. Oh, his name is Gunn ? * 

Aug. No, he's my father-in-law. 

Otto. Are you a son of a gun ? 

Aug. His name is Howler. Major Hannibal Howler. 

Otto. Und has he got viskers ? 

Aug. I'm not sure. Gladys, has your papa got whiskers? 

Glad. Oh, yes — ^just like this. 

{Gesture imitating *^ mutton-chop " whiskers.) 
Aug. Yes, sir. She says he's got whiskers j ust like this -^— 

{Gestures.) 
Otto. Oh, if he's got viskers (Pause,) 

Otto. Veil, den I ain't seen him. 

Aug. You look like a kind man. Maybe you could help 
us in our predicament. 
Otto. Vot is it ? Your picklement ? 
Glad. You see papa is after us. We must get away. 

Aug. Yes, we want a conveyance — a vehicle. 
Otto. Maybe dey've got it at der lunch- counter. 

Glad. No, stupid, a buggy 

Aug. a buggy ■ 



Aug!^' } ^"^Sy> buggy, buggy 



Otto Qpeaking to audience). By chiminy, I bet me a pig's- 
knuckle sandwich {pronounce the initial ** k** in knuckle) dot 
dese are der two lunatics vot's escaped from der asylum al- 
ready. Both of dem say dey're buggy. 

Aug. Come, most precious, we'll find a buggy ourselves. 
Such stupidity ! 

Glad, {to dog). Yes, 'ittle Snookums, we'll find old buggy 
ourselves. Come right along wiz muzzer. 

Otto. By chiminy, now I know it is der two lunatics. Say, 
mister, are you a lunatic ? 
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14 THE DUTCH DETECTIVB 

Aug. {angrily). How dare you ! T ve a good mind to — — 
( Changes voice.) No, I won't either 1 I haven't time. ( Crosses 
to L.) Come, birdie. 

Glad, (at c). You are a big, old, Dutch stupid, and I wish 
Snookums would bite your mean old head off. Bah ! 
(Crosses to door at l., turns arid makes a ^^face " at Otto.) 
Bahh 

(Stamps foot and exits v., ^ followed by Aug.) 

Otto (looking after her a moment and then rapidly turning 
pages of his hook), I can't find a thing about how to capture 
an escaped lunatic. Seven lessons have I had in der Corre- 
spondence School on How to be a Detective, und not von vord 
about a lunatic already. (To Ara.) Miss Lady, do you see 
that notice ? Two lunatics have from der asylum escaped in 
der daytime. Ah, ha ! Und vot does it prove ? It is a man 
und a vomans vot escaped. Und such a suspiciousness as I 
have got over them two vot yoost vent out of here. 

Ara. (who has risen excitedly). Oh, sir, do you think that 
they were escaped lunatics ? 

Otto. Der man said himself dot he vos buggy, und if dot 
ain't lunatics, vot is it? 

Ara. Oh, suppose they should kidnap me ? Right on- my 
wedding day, too. I'm so frightened. 

Otto. Frightened? Say, maybe you don't know who I 
am. Is it? I'm a detective und I granulated from a corre- 
spondence school mit high dishonor. Lunatics, pouf ! (Snaps 
fingers,) Lunatics is easy. To catch von or two, vy, I do it 
every morning before breakfast. 

Ara. But they might be dangerous. Oh, if anything 
would happen to me, what would Jabo say ? 

Otto. You don't have to vorry. Your innoceht face vill 
alvays protect you. Und den I am here ! First I alvays 
make myself a disguise. {Puts on large red mustache ^ turns 
hat around and poses like Napoleon.) Ah, ha ! Whoever 
vould recognize me now ? Now all vot I must do is to follow 
der instructions in my book, catch der two lunatics und carry 
'em back to dei* asylum. Deo I got me fifty dollars reyard. 
Now Mr. Lunatic und Mrs. Lunatic bevare, I am on der trail, 
I am on der trail. 

( Takes long strides and exits at l. If extra people art 
used they exeunt here following Otto out.) 
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THE DUTCH DETECTIVE 1 5 

Ara. (crossing to lunch-counter). How long do you think 
1*11 have to wait ? 

Amb. {^lancing up). Far be it from me for makin' any pet- 
SDnal or unladylike remarks, but some people seem to think that 
I'm the train-caller and the btireau of information rolled into 
one. 

Ara. I jest wanted to know. Nice day, ain't it? 

Amb. I ain*t no weather bureau, neither. I*m here to sell 
meals, both table de hotty and a la carty, not to answer conun- 
drums. 

Ara. The very idea ! You kin at least be polite. 

Amb. (grandly). If you desire any detailed information con- 
cerning the trains, you'll find the ticket- agent and the baggage- 
man out in the freight room play in* pinochle fer Lincoln pen- 
nies. And as fer them last few remarks — well, 1 should worry. 

(Resumes reading,) 

Ara. (coming down r. ). Humph, I know she's jest jealous of 
me and Jabo. Hired help are so supersaturated nowadays I I 
wonder what on earth kin be keeping Jabo. I should think 
he'd fly to me on the wings of a dove, as it were, seein' as how 
he ain't seen me fer eighteen years and we're to be married this 
afternoon. I think I'll go into the dining-room and git a bite 
to eat. (Gathers up bundles.) Ah, me, silly little Ararainta, 
have patience, little heart, have patience. (To Amb.) Is that 
the way to the dining-room ? (Points r.) 

Amb. . It used to be. 

Ara. Kin I git something to eat in there ? 

Amb. I think so. They don't shoe horses or sell muslin 
any more. 

Ara. Humph ! 

(Flounces out r., followed by Amb. Slight pause. Mys- 
terious pizzicato music. Green spot-light thrown on win- 
dow. The pale face of Plunk Jarleck appears in the 
window. He slowly climbs through the window and 
comes down the stage to c. , staring directly at the audience 
in a gloomy manner.) 

Plunk (speaking sadly ^ softly, and very much in earnest). 
How bitterly the sun is shining this morning. (Plaintive 
music) Nineteen Maltese kittens have been following me all 
the way from the fire-engine house. That accounts for it^ 
Suaxige that I didn't realize it before. And now I'm sure of it 
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{Slowly looks arouuffy smiles pensively.) The old deserted 
cabin at midnight — and alone. Pale-faces all gone to the fire. 
(^Crosses and sits at R.) Ah, Big Chief is a- weary. All day 
have I baffled my pursuers. They think that I am the one who 
set the cheese house on fire. Maybe I did, but I'll never go 
back, never ! And the poor lonesome little scrubbing brushes 
will wait for me in vain. {Looks into the audience.) Why, 
no— this must be the old farmyard. Just look at the chickens. 
(Imitates calling chickens,) Chick, chick, chick ! And there 
are a couple of old hens, too. And now, methinks, I see the 
moon — the round, full moon (stretching neck) also. No, it's ^ 
only a bald-headed man in the gallery. They think I'm mad, 
ha, ha, mad ! Time alone will tell, tell me, tell me, pretty 
maiden, are there any more at home like you ? 

(Music ceases, Hortensey Smatters peeks in from door 
ath.) 

HoRT. (to Flunk), Ah, there ! (Insert local name.) 

Plunk (at r.). Bah, big white squaw. Crazy. Go way. 
Big Chief want to be alone. 

(She rushes to him and kneels r. c, at his feet.) 

HoRT. Save me, save me. I am being pursued. 

(LoWy intense voice ^ not loud,) 

Plunk. Very well, I will save you. (Rises,) Who is 
after you ? 

HoRT. (rising and taking Q,). Don't you see? There they 
are. And there, and there — and there I (Points,) 

Plunk (looking around— pausing — then very quietly). Oh, 
yes. And right over there. (Points,) 

HoRT. It's the squirrels. The whole place is full of squir- 
rels. They are chasing me. Save me. 

Plunk. Why are they chasing thee, fair one ? 

HORT. See that big one there? The red one. He just 
said to the little gray one, " Let's eat her ; she'd make a fine 
meal — she's nutty." 

Plunk. And that purple spotted one, what did he say ? 

(Points.) 

HORT. He said that I had a perfect right to be nutty, as 
my father was a colonel. (Turns to Plunk.) But you recog- 
nize me, don't you, in spite of my gold tooth? 
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Plunk (a little more animated^ Bah, Fm off to the war 
again, Heliotrope ! And if me pursuers ask for me, tell them 
tbat I'll fight it out on these lines if it takes all summer. 

HORT. Oh, 1 am very weary. But tell me, why did you 
not keep your appointment and meet me to-morrow night at the 
Bartholdi Statue ? 

Plunk. The Bartholdi Statue ? 

HoRT. Yes ; for then we would be at Liberty forever. 

Plunk. Honest, you get crazier every minute. Where are 
we now ? 

llORT. Don't you know ? Why, we are strolling under the 
trees in . (Name local park or near-by town,) 

Plunk. But we must escape. Big Chief must escape. Let 
us dance a war-dance. Come, dance ! You ! 

HoRT. I will not. I am faint and weary. (Gives him a 
heavy blow on the back,) I am faint and weary. 

Plunk {doubling up with pain). Yes, I feel how faint you 
are. 

HoRT. (listening). Hush, shush, dinna ye hear the noise ? 
Some one approaches. (Goes up stage,) 

Plunk (tensely). Big Injun Chief will never go back alive. 

Enter OTTOfrom L. 

Otto. Dey give me der slips. I'll send me a telegram 
already to dot correspondence schools und ask dem how to catch 
a couple of lunatics. (Fans himself,) Und I run, by chiminy, 
how I run. I'rti so oxcited ! 

Plunk {at r. c). Say, stranger, can you give me a match ? 

Otto (at c). I ain't got some now, but ven I get none I'll 
give you any. 

Plunk (seriously and calmly). In the meantime we will let 
it burn. Father always told me that I'd burn up that car, and 
now I've done it. Doesn't the smoke choke you ? And see 
the reindeers ! (Earnestly,) Now, do you suppose that they 
set it on fire on purpose ? 

Hort. {coming down l. c, raising right hand^ and majes- 
tically saluting Otto). Hail, stranger, hail. 

Otto. Chess, ma'am — ve need some rain also. 

Hort. (calmly surveying him from head to foot). Are you 
a man? 

Otto. No, ma'am, I'm a policeman. 

Plunk. A policeman ? 
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Otto. Veil, I expect to be a policeman. At presently am 
I a detective. 

Plunk. Ah, ha ! 

HoRT. Ah, ha ! 

Otto. Ah, ha ! 

Plunk. And would you like to make five hundred dollars ? 

Otto. As sure as never vas. 

Plunk. I have just put out the fire and will share the in- 
surance with you. 

HoRT. I also will employ you. I need a good, first-class 
chauffeur for my new milk wagon. 

Otto. Much obliged. (T(? Plunk.) Say, meester, I'm a 
awful good detective. Yoost now am 1 searching for a couple 
of lunatics. You two ain't some lunatics, are you ? 

Plunk. Lunatics ? Ah, ha ! absurd. 

HORT. Perfectly ridiculous. Why, I'm the daughter of 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Plunk. And L I am the patent fire-extinguisher. You see 
you pull the nozzle here (^pulling his nose), push in this plug 
\pulUng ear\ and there you have it. It never fails. 

Otto. Oh, is dot who you are ? Oxcuse me for thinking 
you vos der lunatics. You see every one is looking for them 
to get the fifty dollars. 

Plunk. 1 see. Now I want you to impersonate a friend of 
mine named Plunk Jarleck. All you'll have to do is to stay 
right here, and whenever any one asks you what your name is, 
simply say it's Plunk Jarleck. Then I'll let you set fire to the 
old wood-shed. 

Orro. Yoost stay here und say my name is vot you said, 
und 1 get five hundred dollars? 

Plunk. Precisely ; you'll get it when I return. Just say 
you are Plunk Jarleck, and the reward is yours. 

Otto. Oh, this is a skincli, a regular skinch. 

HoRT. In the meantime you must assist me. Every cow in 
the dairy needs new shoes. You must begin work by midnight. 

Plunk. Don't pay any attention to her. She fell under the 
wheels of the fire engine, and has been scalped twice by the 
Pi-Ute Indians. 

HoRT. I don't care. {Sings,) " You made me love you, 
and 1 didn't want to do it, I didn't want to do it." 

Plunk. Now, remember, if any one tells you that they are 
looking for Plunk Jarleck, the human fire engine, all you have 
to do is to say that you are he. 
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Otto. Und den I get der five hundred ? 

Plunk. Yes, you'll get it. And when you get it 

(Pause.^ Well, then, you've got it. (^Crosses to door vl.) 
Only you mustn't tell father. Come, Hortensey, we must 
away. 

HoRT. I won't go. I want to pick some of these purple 
pansies before I leave the garden. 

Plunk. Hortensey Smatters, white squaw, away ! 

(^Dramatic exit at r.) 

HORT. {crossing to r., turning and speaking to Otto). 
You'll take good care of the lawn while I'm away, won't you? 
And if it rains be sure and bring in the grass. And don't for- 
get to water the condensed milkweeds. ' And when the roses 
bloom by the old well I shall return. Until then 1 beg to re- 
main, very respectfully yours, Miss Hortensey Smatters, Esquire. 
Adieu, dear heart, adieu, adieu, adieu. 

{Dramatic exit at R.) 

Orro {waving hand). Over der river, Hortensey. By 
chiminy; all this business is getting me so oxcited. But at last 
I've got a job already. Und now I can get married mit leedle 

Katrina und start a regular detective office in . {Name 

local town,) They've been needing a live detective there for 
some time. Dot's an easy job vot he give me. All I got to do 

is to say my name is {Pause.) Vot did he say I got to 

say my name vos ? By chiminy, I forgot who my name is. 
{Opens book,) I vonder if it tells in my detective book vot 
my name is. {Reads booky turns pages ^ etc) 

Enter KRX,from r., without bundles, 

Ara. {coming R. c). I wonder why on earth Jabo don't 
come. Here I've been waiting nearly an hour. I've a good 

notion to take all my things and go right back home to . 

{Name near-by town,) But if 1 did I'm afraid that it would 
break Jabo's heart. {Sees Otto.) Why, what a handsome 
ybung man. 

Otto (looking around-), Vere is he? 

Ara. {giggling,) Oh, I was referring to you. 

Otto. To me ? By chiminy, she is making a flirtation mit 
me. 
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Ara. I wonder if it's possible that this can be Jabo? Call 
it be, little heart, can it be ? 

Otto. For vy is she looking at me like dot ? 

Ara. Good-morning, kind sir. 

Otto {edging away). Chess, ma'am, it is so. 

Ara. A-hem. Are you looking for any one ? 

Otto. Dot sound suspicious. 1 vonder vot der book says 
I must do. 

Ara. You're not Mr. Grabb, are you ? Mr. Jabo Grabb ? 

OxTO. Grabb, Grabb? Is dot who he told me 1 vos? 
Chess, ma'am, I am Mr. Grabb. 

Ara. {advancing). At last, at last. Don't you know me? 
I'm Araminta. 

Otto. By chiminy, I'm getting so oxcited. 

Ara. I'm your little Araminta. 

Otto. I didn't know I had a little Araminta. 

Ara. How I have waited for this meeting. (Pause, She 
glances at him bashfully,) Well, why don't you do some- 
thing ? 

Otto. Vot must I do? {Aside,) I vonder vot it says in 
der book. 

Ara. Bashful boy ! We're all alone. 

Otto. It ain't my fault. 

Ara. Haven't you been longing for this meeting for months 
and months and months ? 

Otto. If I have, I don't remember it. 

Ara. When are we going to be married ? 

Otto. Who? 

Ara. Why, you and me. 

Otto. Veil, not right avay. 

Ara. Why not? I'm all ready, Jabo. 

Otto {aside), Jabo I Vot is she calling me? 

Ara. {giggling). Don't I come up to your expectations? 

Otto. Oh, chess, ma'am, you're vay ahead of 'em. 

Ara. I thought that maybe you was going to steal a kiss. 
You men are such awful, awful creatures. 

Otto. No, ma'am, I vasn't going to steal nothing. But, 
say, ain't you making a mistake? I ain't der feller you said I 
vos. 

Ara. You're not ? Aren't you Jabo ? 

Otto. No, ma'am, he is my broder. 

Ara. I don't believe it. My little heart recognized you 
right away. 
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Otto. No, ma'am, honest I ain't him. It's mine broder. 

Ara. Are you sure ? 

Otto. Chess, ma'am, as sure as never was. He told me to 
tell you dot he would meet you here this afternoon already. 

Ara. Are you sure that he's your brother ? 

Otto. Chess, ma'am. On my father's side. 

Ara. And do you think he will come ? 

Otto {slowly). Chess — und no. All depending on vetha: 
he does or not. 

Ara. I won't wait for him. The idea I Why couldn't you 
take his place ? 

Otto. Take his place? (Aside,) By chiminy, she vants 
to kidnap me. 

Ara. {grasping his arm). You wouldn't break my trusting 
little heart, would you ? 

Otto. I vonder vot it says in der book. 

Ara. (taking both his hands), I'll never leave you. 

Otto (trying to get away). Chess, ma'am, but vot vould 
mine Katrina say ? 

Ara. What do you care ? (Puts her two arms around 
his neckf much to his discomfort,) You're mine, all mine. 

Otto. I'm getting so oxcited. 

Enter Katrina Kraxjt from l., with carpet-hag ; she walks in 
slowly with Dutch swaying gait. Sees Otto, stops^ 
drops bag, rushes down, pulls Ara. away from him^ 
throwing her to R. Stands facing her with fists revolving 
like windmills, 

Kat. Come on, und fight me like a lady. Come on. Vot 
is der meaning of all dis foolishness ? Vot are you doing mit 
mine leedle Otto ? 

Ara. Your leedle Otto ! That's my Jabo's brother. He 
said so himself. His name is Grabb. 

Kat. (turning to Otto). Otto Schmultz, vos you or vos 
you not an old flirting Lumbago? Speak to me und say 
soniedings. Is it to dis vomans or is it to me vot you are en- 
gaged to get married already in der vinter time? 

Otto<^ It is to you. I don't know who dis old vomans is. 
She gets me so oxcited. 

Ara. (screaming). Old woman ! Old f I'll sue you for a 
breach of promise, that's what I'll do. You and your brother, 
too. 
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Otto. Der two of us? Dot would make a pair of 
breaches. 

Ara. I'll see a lawyer. I'll teach you a lesson. ' You 
deceitful Dutch Grabb ! 

Kat. Otto, have you been making foolishness by yourself? 
(Turns to her,) Miss Lady, he iss not a grabb---honest he 
ain't. He iss a Schmultz. Und what iss of more importance 
yet already, he is my Schmultz. Ain't it so, Otto? 

Otto. As sure as alvays. 

Ara. Then why was he trying to flirt with me ? 

Otto. It ain't so. 

Ara. Why, he even tried to kiss me. It was all I could do 
to prevent him. 

Kat. Otto, did you did it ? 

Otto. I didn't did it. Vy, she's older als my grandmother. 
I vouldn't make a flirting mit my own grandmother, vould I ? 

Ara. (screaming). Your grandmother I Let me at him, let 
me at him ! I'll scratch your eyes out. You little Dutch 
Wienerwurst. 

Kat. (Jumping around at c, making her fists go round). 
Hold on, don't do it; don't do it. 

Ara. {starting for Otto). I'll show him. 

{She crosses Kat., who comes up behind her and grasps her 
around waist and draws her away, Ara. breaks loose 
and struggles with Kat.) 

Otto {at l.). Help, help, police ! By chiminy, I'm getting 
so oxcited. 

Ara. {screaming). Police, police, police ! 

Enter Jabo from L., running. He comes c. and strikes 
dramatic pose, 

Jabo. Who called for the police ? 
Otto. Stop 'em, stop 'em ! 

{Ladies struggle at R. c, uttering characteristic exclama- 
tions during the fight. Finally Kat. grabs Ara.'s hair 
and pulls off front piece,) 

Kat. Ah, ha, look at der false hair she's got ! 
' Ara. {screaming shrilly). My hair ! I'm ruined forever! 

Jabo {trying to part them ; they both fight him). Don't do 
it. Don't do it. Help, help, help ! Police, police ! 
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( T/iey pommel him,) 
Qrro. By chiminy, de3t're killing der police force. 
{Drags Kat. l.) 

Jabo (dragging Avla. to r.). Keep cool; Fll arrest the both 
of ye. 

Kat. She was making a flirting mit mine Otto. 

Ara. Arrest that Dutchman. He tried to kidnap me. 

Orro. It ain't true. Nefer in all my life did I did it. 

Ara. And that woman tried to murder me. 

Kat. Voman ! She called me a voman. Let me at her, 
let me at her. 

Otto (struggling to hold Kat.). So much excitement. 

Jabo. Now you keep the peace er 1*11 arrest the hull caboodle 
of ye. I thought at first that ye was the two escaped lupatics 
I'm looking fer. 

Ara. She is. They both are. That's them. They're the 
lunatics. 

Kat. (struggling to get at her). Lunatics ! Let me at her. 
Let me at her. 

Otto. She is der lady lunatic herself. Arrest her und you 
get der fifty dollars. 

Jabo. I believe she is. (TV Ara.) You got to come with 
me. You're arrested. 

Ara. Arrested? Me? What would Mr. Grabb say ! 

Jabo. Grabb ? Did you say Grabb ? 

Ara. That's what I said. He's the police constable of this 
town. You lay a hand on me and you'll have to answer to 
Jabo Grabb. 

Jabo. Say, who be ye, anyhow ? You ain't Minty Sour- 
drops, be ye ? 

Ara. Yes, I am. 

Jabo. Pretty little Minty Sourdrops? Honest, are you 
her? 

Ara. (sharply). I said I was, didn't I ? 

Jabo. Well, don't you know me? I'm Jabo. I'm Jabo 
Grabb. 

Ara. You ain't, neither. 

Jabo. I reckon I be. (Displays badge,) See that badge ? 
It says, Jabo Grabb, T. C. And that's me. 

Ara. What's the T. C. fer? 

Otto^ Maybe it's thin codfish. No? — ^Yes? 
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Jabo. It's fer thief catcher. Jest let me get you and I'll 
show you thin codfish. 

Ara. Them's the two lunatics. • Honest, Jabo. 
Kat. Run, Otto, run. 

(" Hurry " music till tag of act.) 

Otto. You bet mjr life. (Runs out i.,) 
Ara. He's getting away. Git him, Jabo. 
Jabo (running after Otto). Come back here, come back 
here. You're arrested. 

(Jabo runs to l. Kat. grabs his two hands^ spins him 
rapidly around and drops him c. Kat. runs out L. Jabo 
quickly rises and runs out l. with long strides, Ara. 
runs out l. with very short steps. All yell, " Stop him, 
stop him/'*) 

(The action at tag must resemble a farcical moving picture.) 

Enter Major Hannibal Howler from r. 

Maj. (coming down c). This must be the place. The 
railway station. (Raps with cane on floor,) Hello, hello, is 
anybody at home ? They must be here yet. They couldn't 
get away. I'll catch 'em yet, and when I lay hands on that 
young puppy I'll make him rue the day he ever ran away with 
the daughter of Major Hannibal Howler. (Maj. stands at c, 
a little up stage. Otto runs across stage from l. i e. to 
R. I E. and exits, Maj. looks after him in amazement. When 
Otto is well out^ Jabo repeats the same business^ y^lUng^ 
^^ Come back 9 come back! You're arrested!'' He exits. 
Kat. and Ara. repeat the same business,) Well, what in 
thunder has broken loose ? Is the whole town going insane? 

(Otto runs in from r. He crosses Maj., turns and grab- 
bing him from behind uses Maj. as a shield from Jabo, 
who enters and tries to get at Otto. Otto twirls Maj. 
around keeping c^ay from Jabo. Finally Otto drops 
Maj. to floor at c. Jumps over footlights into audience 
and rushes up one aisle and disappears, Jabo trips over 
Maj., falls, rises, follows Otto into audience yelling ail 
the while. Kat. enters, falls over Maj. who tries to rise 
each time, and pursues Jabo into audience, Maj. rises 
and staggers over to R. and sits wiping face with hand- 
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kerchief, Ara. runs in^ looks around, sees Maj., screams ^ 
staggers toward him and faints on top of him. Mean- 
while Otto, closely pursued by Jabo, runs down another 
aisle and gets back on stage, Jabo catches Otto at c, 
trips him, both fall, Kat. rushes to stage, catches hold 
of Jabo*s coat-tails trying to pull him from Otto. Coat- 
tails tear and she falls to L. Otto and Jabo roll over 
and over fighting as) 
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ACT II 

SCENE. — Same as Act /. Lights on full throughout the net. 
Bright music to take up the curtain, 

(Amb. discovered back of the lunch- counter ^ She is chewing 
gum and reading a paper -covered n&veL^ 

Amb. {reading in slow^ singsong, tone), " She gazed but a 
moment into the liquid depths of his amethyst eyes, gazed and 
was lost. For in that mopent, supreme, inexpressible, she 
knew that David Cauliflower, the harvester of the Timberlost, 
was henceforth to be all in all to her. She heard his voice, 
sweet and silvern like a far-away tinkling bell at twilight, 
speak the dear accents of her name. At last the words came. 
'Reginald,' she murmured " 

(During the preceding speech Kat. enters , pauses a moment 
in amazement, then crosses to counter and listens to story,) 

Kat. (breaking in). Have you got any sauerkraut yet 
already? Yes? — No? 

Amb. Great heavings, how you startled me ! 

( JVi^ves hair back,) 

Kat. I dink 1*11 have a leedle somedings to eat. 

Amb. Sorry. Dining-room's closed. Only open at train 
time. Now, it's two p. m. 

Kat. I could eat out here ? Yes ? — No ? 

Amb. (grandly). Such a proceedings would be most 
highly shockingly improper. This here lunch-counter is fer 
men, and fer men only. 

Kat. Is my Otto here yet ? 

Amb. Your auto ? I didn't know you had an auto. 

Kat. You bet you. I got der cutest leedle Otto you ever 
saw. 

Amb. American ? 

Kat. No, Dutch. 

Amb. Runabout, roadster or touring ? 

26 
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THE DUTCH DETECTIVE / 2y 

Kat. Is it ? 

Amb. Don ' t you understand ? 

Kat. Oh, yes. Only I don't know vot you are talking 
about. 

Amb. Is your auto a runabout ? 

Kat. Oh, yes — sometimes. 

Amb. I'd like to have one myself, but they are always get- 
ting out of repairs. 

Kat. My Otto is alvays in good repairs. 

Amb. You're lucky. Most runabouts ain't. 

KLat. Oh, dot's Americans. Mine is Dutch. 

Amb. Oh, imported ? 

Kat. Yes, ma'am; from Duesselsteucken, Yarmany. 

Amb. Two passengers ? 

Kat. Two vot? 

Amb. How many will your auto carry ? 

Kat. Only von. Me. 

Amb. How peculiar. It must be a two-cylinder affair. 

Kat. No, ma'am, it's a love affair. 

Amb. Self-cranker ? 

Kat. Say, he ain't a crank. Vot foolishness ! 

Amb. If 1 had the money I think I'd buy me one. 

Kat. I got mine for nothing. 

Amb. As a prize ? . 

Kat. Maybe it vos. ^ 

Amb. And do you ever have trouble with. it? Does your 
auto ever get stuck in the mud ? 

Kat. Stuck in der mud ? Of course he don't get stuck in 
der mud. Vot ambiguity ! 

Amb. I don't believe you know what you're talking about. 
What horse-power is your machine ? 

Kat. My machine ? 

Amb. Of course — your automobile. 

Kat. Automobile ? (^Laughs heartily.) I don't vos talking 
about any automobile. I vos talking about a Otto Schmultz. 

Amb. Oh, you said Otto. (Laughs.) I thought you said 
auto. You mean the Dutch detective ? 

Kat. Sure, dot's him. Der feller vot got arresteted this 
morning und vos taken by der jail-house already. 

Amb. Oh, they found it was all a mistake and they let him 
go. He wasn't a lunatic at all. 

Kat. Dot's vot I all der time told them. But vere is he 
now? 
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Amb. He was here a little while ago. Maybe Grabb's after 
him again. 

Kat. Grabb ? Til bet a doughnut dot Til grab Grabb if 
he don't leave mine leedle Otto alone. {Crosses to l. i e.) 

Enter Glad, hurriedly from l. She crosses to lunch-counter. 

Glad. Oh, tell me quick, have you seen him ? 

Amb. Seen him ? Whom ? 

Glad. Augustus. I've lost him — and we've only been 
married two hours and twenty minutes. And papa is after 
him. And I'm so afraid he'll shoot him. And he hasn't any 
money — and I'm so unhappy. (^Cries.) 

Amb. Where did you lose your husband ? 

Glad. We were trying to get away from this town because 
papa is liable to catch up with us at any minute. We went to 
the livery stable to get a rig, and what do you think ? 

Amb. Heaven only knows. 

Glad. My Augustus found that he didn't have a cent of 
money. 

Kat. No money — ^und on your honeymoon 1 Vot impro- 
priety ! 

Glad. You see, he left all his money in his other clothes. 
He went out to get some money and never came back — and I'm 
all alone. 

Amb. I'll bet you'll never lay eyes on him again. Deserted 
on her wedding morn. I'll bet he was a villain. 

Glad. How dare you call ^lim a villain? He's the dearest, 
sweetest, little husband in all the world. And papa shall never 
take me from him. So there. 

Kat. But vere did he go yet already ? 

Glad. That's what I am trying to find out. {Crosses to 
R. c, and speaks to Kat.) You haven't seen him, have you? 

Kat. Not yet. I'm looking also for mine leedle Otto. 

Enter KRh.from l. She crosses to lunch-counter. 

Ara. My Jabo, my Jabo ! Have you seen him ? We are 
to be married at two o'clock, and that's in ten minutes — and I 
can't find him anywhere. 

Amb. Don't tell it to me. I've got worries of my own. I 
might get wrinkles. 

Ara. (turning to Glad.). You haven't seen him, have 
you ? 
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THE DUTCH DETECTIVE 29 

Glad, {crying softly). No. Have you seen anything of 
my Augustus ? 

Kat. Und I vender vere is mine leedle Otto. 

Glad. You see Tve just been married two hours and twenty 
minutes, and my husband has disappeared. 

Ara. That's nothing. Mine has disappeared, and I ain't 
even been married yiet. I've got the ring, and I've got the 
preacher, but where is Jabo ? Oh, I've a big notion to go right 
back home. 

Enter Hort, from l., dramatically. She crosses to counter^ 
Ara. having moved to c. of stage, 

HoRT. He has disappeared. 

Amb. Another one. Oh, these men, these men ! 

HoRT. The sun has died out of the skies and all the little 
flowerets are dead. 'Cause why ? 'Cause Plunk has deserted 
his faithful Hortensey Smatters. 

Ara. Ain't that pitiful? 

Glad. It's awful. I've Ip^t my Augustus. 

Ara. And Jabo ! where, oh, where is my Jabo ? 

Kat. Und leedle fat Otto ? 

HoRT. And Plunk Jarleck? 

(Amb. back of counter^ the other four ladies in a diagonal 
line down Is.) 

Otto (back of screen with Aug., "Plunk and ]abo flaying 
poker). By chiminy, I got so oxcited. 
Jabo. I'll see your five and raise you ten. 
Ara. That voice ! 
Kat. Them words ! 
Plunk. It's by me. 
Aug. Go on and sweeten the kittie. 
HoRT. It's Jarleck. 
Glad. And Augustus. 

(Amb. crosses to screen and throws it down^ discovering the 
four men engaged in poker game,) 

Amb. Ladies, here's your men. {Tableau,) 
Kat. Oh, Otto, vy did you did it? 

{Ladies hold hands up in horror^ 

Ara. I'm going home. I'll never marry a man that plays 
keerds. 
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Glad. Oh, Augustus, you've broken my trusting little 
heart. 

HORT. Plunk Jarleck, knave, scoundrel, varlet ! The 
queen is very angry. 

Four Men (rising). But it was only a little social game. 

(Ara., Kat., Glad, and HoRt. each take her partner by 
ear and lead him down stagey Ara. and ]abo down r. i e., 
Glad, and Aug, down r. c, Kat. and Orro down l. c, 
and HORT. and Plunk doivn l. i e.) 

Amb. {coming down c, near footlights). Oh, don't let a 
little thing like that worry you. It will all come right when 
the moon shines. 

(Introduce popular song by Amb., with the four couples doing 
steps and gestures in unison as a background. At end all 
dance off at r. and l. This specialty may be omitted at 
the discretion of the stage manager ^ the four ladies leading 
their men out by ears at different entrances ctfid Amb. fol- 
lowing laughing at them,) * 

Enter Maj. from l., in a towering rage. He comes down c. 

Ma J. (looking around). Not here. But TU catch them 
yet, and when I do 1 think TU teach them a lesson they'll never 
forget. A suspicious looking couple were seen at the livery 
stable half an hour ago It must have been Gladys. And the 
man didn't have any money. Tried to get a horse and rig on 
credit. That's a nice way to begin a married life. They are 
trying to get out of town, but I'll get them yet, I'll get them 
yet. Maybe they're over at the hotel. (Pulls out dog whip 
from pocket,) I'll go over and see. No man living can steal 
the only child of Major Hannibal Howler and live to tell the 
tale. (Starts to exit at r., and collides with Ara., zdho enters, ) 
I beg your pardon, madam, but I'm in a hurry. I'm in a 
hurry. 

Ara. That voice ! Those eyes ! It is — I know it is ! 
(Pause,) Ain't it? 

Maj. (staring at her), I don*t know what you are talking 
about. 

Ara. (dramatically), Hannibal, don't you know me ? 

Maj. I certainly do not. What is this, a confidence game ? 

Ara. And he don't recognize me. After all these years. 
This is too much. 
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Maj. I shoulcj say it was too much. You have the ad- 
vantage of me. 

Ara. {grasping his ami), Hannibal Howler, you ar^ Han- 
nibal Howler, aren't you ? 

Maj. That's what everybody tells me. 

Ara. I knew it. I knew it. And have you forgotten me ? 

Maj. I don't believe I ever remembered you. 

Ara. Oh, Hannibal, Hannibal, Hannibal ! 

Maj. I heard you the first time ! 

Ara. Why, I'm Minty. Don't you remember? Little 
Minty. 

Maj. I think you're a little batty. 

Ara. Oh, this is too much, too much. 

Maj. That's just what I tl^ink. But you must excuse me. 
I'm in a hurry. 

Ara. Stop. Don't you recollect the old happy bygone 
days when you and I were little boys and girls together? 

Maj. Little girls together? You don't know what you are 
talkiiTg about. 

Ara. I'm Minty. Little Minty Sourdrops. 

Maj. {a light breaking upon him). Not pretty little Minty 
Sourdrops ? 

Ara. That's what you always used to call me. It was over 
thirty years ago when you and I were childhood sweethearts. 

Maj. Over thirty ? I should say it was. About fifty. 

Ara. I would have known you anywhere. 

Maj. {mollified). And so you are little Minty? {Shakes 
hands.) Pretty little Minty Sourdrops. My, but there's been 
an awful change. 

Ara. a change? Of course I'm not as young as I was 
then. 

Maj. Well, hardly. {Quickly,) But you're just as pretty. 
And to think of my meeting little Minty again. 

{Shakes hands warmly.) 

Ara. Oh, IJannibal, you're just the same as ever. 

Maj. {holding her hand). Remember the time I threw Sim 
Peters in the creek because he took you home from the spelling- 
match ? 

Ara. Yes, indeed. {Tries to release hand,) Ah, those 
were happy, happy days. 

Maj. {still holding her hand). Let me see ; you married 
Sim Peter?, didn't you ? 
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Ara. {trying to release handy using her other hand; he takes 
that^ too). The idea ! I uever married any one. You see, 
you went away (JPause ; she drops eyes bashfully,') 

Maj. And you never married? Honest, Minty, you* re 
just as fine a looking woman as you were when you were the 
belle of the whole township. {Releases her hands.) 

Ara. But you are married, aren't you, Hannibal ? 

Maj. Married for over twenty years. 

Ara. (sighing). It hasn't changed you a bit. You're just 
the same merry-hearted lad you always were. 

Maj. Oh, yes, I'm mighty merry-hearted. 

Ara. And so bashful and reserved. 

Maj. Oh, I'm bashful all right. But what are you doing 
here in Splinterville, Minty ? Live here ? 

Ara. (confused). Oh, no. Not yet. You see I'm just 
here on a little visit. Is Mrs. Howler with you ? 

Maj. Mrs. Howler ? I hope not. 

Ara. Why, Hannibal ! 

Maj. You see Mrs. Howler has been among the departed 
for at least fifteen years. 

Ara. (brightening). Oh, you're a widower ? 

Maj. Yes, a sad, old, lonesome widower. 

Ara. You haven't any — any — (pausing) encumberances^ 
have you ? 

Maj. Well, I did have until this morning. 

Ara. Not dead ? 

Maj. No. Worse. Eloped. 

Ara. Oh, I'm so sorry. 

Maj. Yes, my only child was spirited away from me this 
morning. She eloped with a brainless numbskull named Coo. 
Coo I I'll make him coo when I lay hands on him. 

Ara. Oh, you are pursuing them? 

Maj. You bet I am. I've tracked them this far and they've 
given me the slip. But they can't get away from Splinterville. 
I'm sure to find them and when I do 

(Gestures as if shooting.) 

Ara. Oh, Hannibal, you mustn't be rash. It must be the 
young couple I saw here at the station this morning. 

Maj. Did she have on a tan coat ? 

Ara. Yes. I didn't notice her very particularly but she 
had on 
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(^Gives a most elaborate description of GhXD.^s dress , coat 
and hat.) 

Maj. That's her. And he ? 

Ara. He wore a silk hat and a long black overcoat. 
And he carried a cane. Imagine a costume like that in 
Splinterville. 

Maj. The puppy. Oh, just wait till I lay hands on him, 
that's all. 

Ara. Surely you wouldn't harm him ? 

Maj. Harm him — harm him ! Wait, only wait I 

Ara. But I'm sure he's a nice young man. And they're on 
their honeymoon. 

Maj. Ran away without even asking my consent. " My only 
child. And I don't know where a thing in the house is kept. 
I couldn't find a collar button or a decent tie this morning. 
And the cook is sick. And I haven't had a bite to eat to-day. 
I'll teach him to steal my only child. Why, whatever will I do 
without her ? 

Ara. Why don't you get married again ? 

Maj. Married ? Jump out of the frying-pan into the fire ? 
Not me. 

Ara. And you're hungry. You poor dear. Suppose we 
go over to the hotel and have a nice little lunch together. 

Maj. Not until I've found that scoundrel. 

Ara. Why not put his case in the hands of an officer ? 

Maj. Where could I find an officer here ? 

Ara. There is a Dutch detective here. They say he is per- 
fectly wonderful. I'm going to the hotel. Can't you join me 
in a few minutes and we'll have a nice lunch and talk over old 
times. {Crosses to door,) And you don't look a day older. 
Au reservoir, until we meet again. [Exit^ L. 

Maj. Now that's a fine woman. Some sense and just as 
clever as she is pretty. But I mustn't neglect my work. I'll 
find that young puppy if I have to search every house in 
Splinterville. A silk hat, a long black overcoat and a cane. 
Now he can't escape. (^Crosses to ia,\ He can't escape. 

^ [Exit, L, 

Enter Gi.kD, from L., in time to see Maj. lecnfe. 

Glad. Good gracious, it's papa. He has followed us here. 
{Rushes to L.) Oh, Augustus, come here at once. Augustus I 
Gussie I 
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Enter Aug. hurriedly from l. 

Aug. What is it, Gladys? What has happened? Are 
you ill ? 

Glad. He's here. I just saw him. He had murder in his 
eye. Oh, Augustus, FU be a widow on my bridal day. Don*t 
let him kill you. Don't let me be a widow. 
. Aug. You'll never be a widow as long as I can help it. 

Glad. But we must leave at once. We must get away. 
Papa is a regular terror when he's aroused. 

Aug. We must hide. 

Glad. Hide ? Where can we hide in Splinterville ? 

Aug. Yes, but my dear, we haven't any money. 

Glad. We must get some. And if we can't, we must walk. 
Anything to get away. Oh, some one is coming. ( Clings to 
him.) What shall we do ? 

Enter Amb. from r. She goes back of counter. 

Aug. What time does the next train leave ? 

Amb. It's an hour and twenty minutes late. 

Aug. Late? Great Heavens, is it ever on time? 

Amb. Sometimes it's twenty-four hours late and then it 
catches up with itself. 

Glad. But we must get away at once. 

Amb. Maybe you could hire a special. 

Aug. How much would it cost? 

Amb. About a hundred plunks. 

Aug. I have got nearly sixty cents. 

Amb. Sixty cents? Back to the clothes-line for yours. 
Sixty cents ? Why don't you sell that coat ? It makes you 
look like a millionaire. 

Glad. A good suggestion. That's just what you must do. 
Come, Augustus, we'll sell the coat. 

Aug. But, my dear, I need my coat. 

Glad. You won't need anything if papa catches us. 

Aug. Well {Hesitates.) 

Glad. Come right along. The idea of your leaving all 
your money at home. 

Aug. But, I say 

Glad. Don't delay. He may be back at any minute. 
And he'll shoot you on the spot. Come. 

{Ilurries him out L.) 
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THE DUTCH DETECTIVE 35 

Amb. Well, if that's a honeymoon, there's some blessing in 
being an unplucked lily on tiie stem of life. I wonder who's 
after 'em ? Maybe it's the lunatics. However, I should worry. 

{Chews gum and reads,) 

Enter ]hBofrom L., cautiously, 

Jabo. She ain't here, is she ? 

Amb. Say, don't you think I ever want a minute to myself? 
I certainly am getting sick of this job. Everybody wants to 
know something. 

Jabo. Oh, Miss McCarty, I'm in an awful fix. 

Amb. I never saw a single man who wasn't. Oh, Jabo, 
she's a lalla-paloosa, all right. {Laughs,) 

Jabo. n Don't, Miss McCarty, don't. I'm a ruined man. 
I'm going to run away. And I thought she looked just the 
same as she did years ago. 

Amb. Serves you right for trying to get married by corre- 
spondence. There is plenty of perfect ladies right here at home 
much better looking than that old maid. 

Jabo. Don't I know it ? Oh, Miss McCarty, why didn't I 
wait ? Do you think she'll sue me for a breach of promise if I 
refuse to marry her ? 

Amb. Yes, I do. Serve you right, too. 

Jabo. Now don't talk that way. I thought 3^u was always 
a friend of mine. Miss McCarty. 

Amb. I ain't got any patience with a man who can't find a 
girl in his home town. Always looks suspicious to me when a 
man has to go outside to do his courting. 

Jabo. I was plumb foolish to do it. How would you like 
to go down to the drug-store and git an ice-cream sody ? 

Amb. Well, I don't think the place would run away. 
{Comes from behind counter,) What will you do if she sees 
you ? 

Jabo. Tell her right square out that I've changed my mind. 
I always did like the home girls best anyhow. 

Amb. You always did like the homely girls, I guess you 
mean. 

Jabo. Now, Ambrosia, I didn't mean that at all. 

{They stroll out u) 
Enter Otto from r. 
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OiTO. By chiiuiny, I've got a skinch, a regular skinch job. 
I vonder vere der feller is who's going to gife me der hundred 
und fifty dollars. Und also I vonder vot he told me my name 
vos. If I can't remember vot it vos, I'll bet me a pretzel dot 
I'll lose der money. 

Maj, (<7«/x/VjV R.). Get out of my way. I'm in a hurry, do 
you hear, in a hurry. 

Otto. By chiminy, I'll bet it's der lunatic. Oh, vere can I 
hide, vere can 1 hide? (^Geis down behind counter.) 

Enter Maj. flourishing revolver, 

Maj. Oh, so it's against the law to carry concealed weapons, 
is it? Well, 1 won't conceal *em. I'll carry it in plain sight 
— and when I meet him — I'll shoot. (OiTO's head comes 
slowly up,) I'll teach him to run off with my daughter. I'll 
shoot him just like that. {Flourishes revolver. Otto disap- 
pears.) 1 thought I heard a noise. It's a rat there at the 
counter. I'll shoot him. One, two, three 

Otto (rising). Vait a minute, don't do it, don't do it. If 
you do it, I'm a dead Dutchman. 

Maj. What are you doing there? 

Otto (coming down to Maj). Me? I'm a detective. 
I've got to be everywheres. 

Maj. a detective? 

Otto. Chess, sir. Und I'm vorking on a chob. I get a 
hundred und fifty dollars. All I got to do is to stay here und 

to say my name is — und say my name is (Pause, then 

lightly.) Veil, all I got to do is to stay here und say vot it is. 

Maj. You haven't seen anything of an eloping couple, have 
you? 

Otto. An eloping couple ? Vot is it, an eloping couple ? 
Some peoples ? 

Maj. Of course. And just wait till I catch him. I'll 

{Grabs Otto,) 

Otto. Don't do it, don't do it. Vait a minute. It ain't 
me. I ain't no couple. 

Maj. You seem strangely agitated. {An idea strikes him.) 
Ah, ha ! 

Otto {watching him nervously). Vot is this ah, ha? 

Maj. You were hiding from me back of that counter. 
{Slowly draws gun.) Who are you? Are you the man ? 
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Otto (trembling). No, sir, it ain't me. I didn't do it. 

Maj. Your name — what is your name ? 

Otto. By chiminy, I forgot vot he said it vos. 

Maj. He hesftates. Are you Coo ? 

Otto. Coo ? Maybe 1 am. 

Maj. (grabbing him by shoulders and forcing him to knees ^ 
puts pistol under his nose). Where is she ? What have you 
done with her ? Speak before 1 strangle the breath out of your 
cowardly body. My daughter? Where is she? 

Otto. I ain't got her. Honest, I ain't. 

Maj. Have you deserted her ? Wretch, villain, deceiver ! 

(Shakes him,) 

Otto. Don't do it — don*t do it. By chiminy, I'm getting 
so oxcited. 

Maj. Such a face — and such a figure. Whatever could my 
Gladys have seen in you ? And where is she ? Where have 
you hidden her? 

Otto. It vasn't me. I didn't did it. I ain't der man. 
It's mine brother. 

Maj. Are you or are you not Augustus Coo ? 

Orro. Chess, sir, I am not. 

Maj. (releasing him). It's a lucky escape for you. By 
George, I believe you are that escaped lunatic they're all talk- 
ing about. 

Otto (rising). No, sir. I am a detective. 

Maj. If you bring her back to me I'll give you a hundred 
dollars. 

Otto. I'll do it. 

Maj. My daughter might be very, very foolish — but she 
never would elope with a Dutchman. But I'll get him yet — 
I'll get him yet. [Exit, L. 

Otto. So much excitement is getting bad for me. I dink 
I'll take der next train und go mit mine Katrina back by Hamil- 
don Cidy in der Schtate of Ohio. 

(Starts R., and meets Plunk, who enters from r.) 

Plunk. We meet again. 

Otto. It's him. Veil {pause), do I get it ? 

Plunk. Ever afterwards. 

Otto. I mean the hundred and fifty dollars. 

Plunk (grasping him by *cuff and leading him mysterious /y 
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down L., with long steps). Sh ! {Leads him to R. and repeats 
business.) Sh ! 

Otto. Dot makes two shisses. 

Plunk. We mustn't let the old place burn like this. 

Otto. Is it burning ? 

Plunk. And my dog. Have you seen my dog ? 

Otto. No, sir. 

Plunk. What? {Angrily.) I know you have seen my 
dog. 

Otto. Veil, I saw him yesterday, but not to-day. 

Plunk. When you do see him there is only one thing to do. 
Tie him up. 

Otto (making note in book). Tie him up. 

Plunk. And above all do not let him have any eggs. That 
would be dreadful. 

Otto {making note). No eggs. {Looks up.) But vy 
lan't he have any eggs ? 

Plunk. That would ruin all. Don't you remember ? He's 
a setter. 

Otto (making notes). A setter. Then of course he can't 
have no eggs. 

Plunk. Now Fm the Indian chief. We must kindle the fire 
and roast the pale-faces at the stake. 

Otto. I don't vant to. 

Plunk. See, all the Indians are assembling. 

Otto. Are they ? Vhere are they ? 

Plunk. Why, there they go — and there — and there. 

Otto (looking). Gee, dey don't make much noise, do they ? 

Plunk. Soon I too must take the war-path. You meet me 
at the wigwam. 

OiTO. Und then do I get it ? 

Plunk. Oh, yes. (Significantly!) Then, you get it. 

Otto (lightly). Oh, I just wanted to know. 

Plunk. And don't forget your name. 

Otto. Oh, yes, my name. Vot did you say my name vos ? 

Plunk. If any one inquires for Jarleck, you are he. 

Otto. Oh, Garlick. By chiminy, dot's a strong name. 

Plunk (leading him to l.). Now remember, meet me at the 
wigwam. 

Otto (at l. entrance). At the wigwam. 

Plunk. In half an hour. Begone. ( Exit Otto hurriedly. ) 
And so now I am alone at last. Only the piano player to disturb 
my musing. And the little leaves come drifting down, for a 
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touch of winter is in the air. (Si/s in chair and stretches feet 
out fn front of him,) This is easy, a lead pipe cinch. They say 
I'm crazy ; maybe I am, but if this is it, gee it's great to be 
crazy. 

{Specialty " It's Great to be Crazy " may be interpolated.) 
(HoRT. runs in from l. / crosses to Plunk very excitedly,) 

HoRT. They're after us, Plunk. The whole village is 
aroused. They are going to take us back to the asylum. 

Plunk (dramatically). What do I hear ? They're after us ? 

HoRT. Oh, yes. Don't let them take me back. Don't let 
them take me back. 1 won't go back. I'll go on the war- 
path and be a big Injun squaw. 

Plunk. Good. Big squaw. Me big Injun chief. {Draws 
revolver.) See, big gun ! Now, let them come. Richard is 
himself again. 

HORT. ( getting carving knife from lunch-counter). And so is 
Mrs. Richard. Oh, Plunk, I'm just learning how to carve a 
chicken. 

Plunk. Let them come on ! 

HoRT. Some one approaches. Come. Hide. Here. 

(Back of counter,) 

Plunk. Me big Chief Woozy Firewater. 
HoRT. Hide. 

(Plunk Joins her back of counter. They hide as Jabo and 
Amb. enter from l.) 

Jabo. I don't care what she says. If you'll marry me, I'll 
put her on the train and send her back to where she came from, 

Amb. If I was sure she wouldn't sue you 

Jabo (eagerly). She won't. I always liked you the best any- 
way. So, if you'll just say the word 

Amb. {modestly). Oh, Jabo, I'm so bashful. 

Jabo. You do like me a little, don't you, hfeart's delight ? 

Plunk {hidden). Help ! 

Amb. Why, what was that ? 

Jabo. Some one's under that counter. 

Amb. {clinging to him). Don't you dare to go near it. Oh, 
Jabo, I'm so frightened.. 
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Jabo. Frightened, and me here ? Don't you worry. 1*11 
pertect ye. Come out of that. 

Amb. Maybe it's the escaped lunatics. 
Jabo. Come out or V\\ pull you out. 

(Jabo crosses to counter. Plunk rises and covers him with 
revolver. Amb. shrieks,) 

Plunk. Big Injun chief. Woozy Firewater on the war- 
path. Injun snake dance. 

{Dances Indian dance, Indian music) 

Jabo. Don't shoot. {Kneels,) Please, Mr. Indian^ don't 
shoot me. 
Plunk. Get up. Dance. Snake dance. 
Jabo. I can't do it. 

Plunk {threatening him with gun), Pance I 
Amb. Do it, Jabo, do it. 

(Jabo dances Jig,) 

Plunk. No, no. Indian dance. (Jabo imitates him.) 
Good. White squaw dance too. (Amb. dances in Indian 
style,) Good. All dance. 

{The three dance once around stage ^ in single file y Plunk 
uttering whoops,) 

HoRT. {^joining themy dancing in rear). Hurray ! Swing 
yer partners. 

{All dance out r. in single file y Amb., Plunk, Jabo and^^OKi,) 

Enter Maj. and A:RX,from L., arm in arm. 

Ma J. Minty, you've made me the happiest man in America. 
We'll get married right away and then take a nice little honey- 
moon. 

Ara. I wonder what Jabo will say ? 

Maj. Jabo ; what's a Jabo ? 

Ara. It ain't a what, it's a he. 

Maj. a rival? {Hotly,) Where is he, where is he? 

Ara. Never mind. Once we are married, what will we 
care ? But I'm so afraid his tender little heart will break. 

Enter Plunk from r., dancing war dance, Indian music. 
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Plunk comes to Maj., grasps his arm and flourishes 
revolver. 

Plunk. Heap big Injun. Dance. War dance ! 
Ara. It's the lunatic. Save me, save me ! 
Plunk. , Dance, dance I Both of you, dance 1 
Maj. We'd better humor him. 

(^They dance.) 

Enter Jabo and Amb. from r., dancing, followed by HORT., 
waving knife and uttering war-cries. All dance once 
around stage, then out at R. in following order : Plunk, 
Ara., Maj., Jabo, Amb. and^HoKt. Enter Glad, and 
PLVO.from l. 

Glad. I wonder what all that noise is ? 

Aug. Probably they've caught the lunatics. 

Glad. Oh, Gussie, this is such a dreadful place. Please 
try and sell your overcoat. Then you can telegraph home for 
money. 

Aug. But the pawnbroker wouldn't take it. 

Glad. Sell it on the street. Papa is here. I've seen him, 

and if he should meet you (^Cries.) Oh, Gussie, if papa 

should meet you, I'd be a widow in ten minutes. (At l. c.) 

Aug. I hope he won't meet me. (At r. c.) 

Enter Plunk and others; they dance across stage at back. 
Plunk comes down c. but others face audience and dance 
cU rear in Indian style. Glad, screams. 

Plunk. Injuns on war-path. Dance. Dance. (To Aug.) 
Aug. I can't dance. I don't know how to dance. 
Plunk (threatening him). Heap dance. Both dance. All 
dance. 
Aug. (dancing feebly). Don't shoot, please don't shoot. 
Plunk. Both dance. More dance. 
Glad. Oh, the lunatics. I'm faint. Gussie, papa ! 

(Faints in chair at l.) 

Maj. (rushing to her). My daughter. Quick, some water. 
(Ara. exits r. Enter Ono from l.) Call a cab and take 
her t6 the doctor's. Quick, she's fainted ! 

Otto. Chess, sir. 

(Runs out R. bumping into Kat., who enters R.) 
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Glad, {recovering^ rushes to Maj. at c. ; kneelingy. Oh, 
papa, forgive me. Don't shoot him, don't shoot him. {Rises.) 

Kat. {sinking in chair vacated by Glad.). So much excite- 
ment. 

Enter Ara. from r. with glass of water. She rushes to Kat. 
and throws water in her face, 

Maj. Where is he? Where is the villain that stole my 
child? {Waves whip.) 

Aug. {hiding behind Plunk). Help, help I 

Plunk {thrusting revolver in Maj.'s fcu:e). Big chief 
shoot. Stand back. 

{As Fluuk faces Maj., Otto enters from r., running in 
with wheelbarrow. He runs to Plunk and pushes wheel- 
barrow Under him. Plunk falls on wheelbarrow, Jabo 
and hxiG. tie Plunk with rope.) 

Maj. {shaking hands with Otto at c). You've saved my 
life. You've captured the lunatic I 
Otto. So much excitement. 

(Kat., on bench at l., shaking fist at Ara., who stands 
near her. Hort. stands on chair and then on counter 
waving knife. Amb. screams at back. Plunk in wheel- 
barrow at R. being tied by Jabo and Aug. Maj. shaking 
hands with Otto at c. Glad, at l. c.) 

Hort. {on counter). Votes for women, votes for women ! 

{General confusion^ 
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ACT 111 
SCENE.—Same as Acts I and 11. 

(Discaveredy Aug. tied hand and foot, with handkerchief 
tied around mouth, seated up l. in wheelbarrow, to which 
he is tied. Amb. back of lunch- counter chewing gum and 
reading paper novel. Otto, with a small rifle, marching 
from L. to R. in centre of stage in burlesque soldier 
fashion, making Jumps and turning square corners, etc. 
The appearance of Aug. must lead audience to believe 
that he is Plunk.) 

Oti'O. By chiminy, I'm der greatest detective vot never 
vos. Alone, mitout any assistance, have I captured der big 
lunatic. Und Tra sure to get half der reward, anyway. If I 
could get Mrs. Lunatic I vould get it all. {Stops at c.) Let 
me see vot my detective book says. (Reads,) ** Ven you are 
undecided vot to do, use knock-me-out drops in a cup of 
coffee; the criminal will drink the coffee, go to sleep and then 
he is in your power.*' Und here is der knock-me-out drops. 
(Shows small bottle.) I'll fix up a nice cup of coffee mit dese 
knock-me-outs und leave it here on der table. In comes Mrs. 
Lunatic, sees it, drinks it, goes to sleep, und she is mine ! 
Ah, ha, I'm on der trail, I'm on der trail ! (Crosses to lunch- 
counter and speaks to Amb.) Sh ! Not so loud ; it's a secret. 

Amb. (^glancing up). Make a noise like a motor car and 
buzz away. I'm busy. 

Otto. Say, you don't know who I am, maybe? No? I 
thought you didn't. 

Amb. I should worry. (Resumes her reading.) 

Otto (posing). I'm der great detective. I'm der man vot 
caught der lunatic. 

Amb. (reading dramatically), "'Gwendolyn,' he says, 'I 
live for you alone. Come, fly with me from hence to me castle 
in the Black Mountains.' She hesitated but a moment, and 
then precipitated herself into his manly arms." 

Otto. Please, Miss Lady, I vould like a cup of coffee. 

Amb. (reading). **A foot was heard upon the stairs, an 
imperceptible shudder ran through her lovely frame, the door 
opened and Black Raymond stood upon the threshold." 

43 
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Otto (much interested). Iss it possible? Vot did he do? 

Amb. (glancing up). Say, are you here yet? 

Otto. Chess, ma'am, I think I am. 

Amb. Well, what do you want ? 

Otto. A cup of coffee. Just von nice leedle cup of coffee. 

Amb. With or without ? 

Otto. If it's all der same to you, I don't think dot it 
makes any difference. 

Amb. Oh. (Resumes her reading.) 

Oti'O (loudly). Say, dis is already too much. Do I get it 
or (slight pause) don't 1 get it? 

Amb. What was it you wanted ? 

Otto. A cup of coffee. A cup of coffee. Do you vant 
me to sing it to you ? A cup of coffee. I need it for my 
detective vork. 

Amb. Oh. (Resumes her reading,) 

Otto (angrily). Say, don't you know dot I could arrest 
you, if I vant to? I'm a detective. 

Amb. I should worry and get nasty wrinkles. 

Otto. I am about to capture a Mrs. Lunatic. 

Amb. Oh. And you want some coffee ? 

Otto. Chess, ma'am, if you please. 

Amb. (crossing to r. entrance). Oh, very well. 

Otto. Und 1 am in a hurry, also. 

Amb. (at door). Make a noise like a piece of ice and keep 
cool. [Exitf R. 

Otto. Dot girl gets me so excited. (Dramatically.) 
Vonce let Mrs. Lunatic drink dot cup of coffee und she is in 
my power forever. 

Enter Ma J. from r. 

Ma J. (grasping Otto by arm). Have you seen them? 

Otto. Chess, sir, I've got der man captured. Und now 
I'm going to get der lady. 

Maj. You've got the man? Splendid. (Draws whip,) 
Just let me get at him. Where is he? 

Otto. There he is. (Points to Aug. ) 

Maj. So, sir, you tried to elope with ray daughter, did you ? 
(Raises whip toward Aug. ) Why, he hasn't got on a silk hat 
and a long black coat. It's the lunatic. 

Otto. Sure it is. Now I'm going to catch Mrs. Lunatic. 

Maj. I thought it was the scoundrel that eloped with my 
daughter. 
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Otto. Oh, is your daughter still eloped ? 

Ma J. Yes. But I'm on the trail. 1 saw the scoundrel, but 
he escaped me. He wears a silk hat and a long black coat, 
and carries a cane. 

Otto. ^ Maybe I can find him for you. 

Maj. Do it. I'll give you a hundred dollars. It will be 
worth that much to me just to lay hands on the villain. 

Otto. TU do it. All you have to do is to take a seat und 
keep calm. 

Maj. Calm, calm? I can't keep calm. {^Crosses toward 
R.) Even Araminty can't keep me calm. (Starts to exit and 
collides with Amb., who drops cup of coffee,^ Oh, I beg 
pardon. 

Amb. {looking at cup on floor ; slight pause), I should 
worry. Forty cents, please. 

Maj. {giving her coin). There you are. {Crosses to door 
R.) If I stay in this place much longer I shall be stark, staring 
mad. [Exity R. 

Amb. {to Otto). Do you still want the coffee? 

Otto. Chess, ma'am. Und please, I'm in a hurry. 

Amb. {loftily). Oh, very well. {Crosses to r.) In a mo- 
ment. [Exit, R. 

Otto. My, but I'm doing me a big business to-day. First 
I've caught der man Lunatic. Den I'm engaged to catch der 
lady mit a long black silk hat vot carries a cane. She's eloped. 
Den I must catch Mrs. Lunatic. Und I get a fifty dollars as 
veil as a hundred dollars. So much business, und I get so ex- 
cited. 

Enter Amb., with cup of coffee from L. 

Amb. {serving him at table doivn r.). Fifteen cents, please. 

Otto. Chess, ma'am. {Gives coin.) I'll put it here. {Places 
coffee on table, Amb. goes back of counter,) Und now for der 
knock-me-out drops. (Puts some in coffee.) Ah, ha, am I a 
detective? {Crosses to door at L.) Now, Mrs. Lunatic, dere 
is a nice leedle cup of coffee for you. Und as for me, I've got 
to find der lady vot eloped mit a black long silk hat und vot 
carries a cane. {At door,) I'm on der trail, I'm on der trail, 

{Makes dramatic exit with long strides,) 

Amb. {reading). " One look into his hateful countenance 
and she knew that she was already in his power. * Spare me/ 
she* moaned, but he remained firm as adamant." 
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Enter J ABO from r., dressed in wedding clothes a7id wearing 
large boutonniire of red and white roses, 

J ABO. Ambrosia, at last ! 

Amb. Jabo. My, but you look swell. 

Jabo. It's all right. I've got the license. Now all we've 
got to do is to run over to the preacher's, get married and catch 
the rriidhight train for Niagara. You look sweet enough to kiss 
in that dress. 

Amb. Don't hurry me. I've worked too long in a lunch 
room to ever let anybody hurry me. Have you seen the lalla- 
paloosa ? 

Jabo. No, and I don't want to. I bought the Bill Suggs 
house on Water Street, and it's furnished from top to bottom 
with all new furniture, dollar down and a dollar a week. 

Amb. Oh, Jabo, you've got such winning ways. 

Jabo. Have you shut up the lunch-counter for the night ? 

Amb. Sure. We'd better hurry. The train leaves in twenty 
minutes. But we've got to have a bridesmaid. 1 simply won't 
be married without a bridesmaid. 

Jabo. We'll *get the parson's wife to be your bridesmaid. 

Amb. Now, just wait till I lock up the dining-room. 
{Crosses to R.) And to think that this is my wedding eve. 

{^Exit, R. 
. Jabo. Fine girl, that ! Wonder what Araminty'll say when 
she finds it out? I couldn't stand her. And Ambrosia is 
right up to date and as pretty as a moving picture. I bought 
the tickets to Niagery Falls fer me and Araminty, but there 
ain't nothin' to prevent me and Miss McCarty usin' *em. 
{Sees coffee,) Somebody's forgot to drink their coffee. 

( Takes up cup, lifts it to lipSj and starts to drink as Glad. 
enters from L., quickly. She carries AuG.'s long black 
coat, silk hat and cane,) 

Glad. I beg your pardon. 

Jabo {setting cup down without drinking). You kin have 
it fer nothin'. 

Glad, {timidly). You wouldn't like to buy a nice coat and 
hat, would you? 

Jabo {looking at it curiously). Where did ye get it? 

Glad. They belong to Augustus. He's my husband, you 
know. In his hurry to get married this morning he forgot to 
bring any money with him. And here we are started on a 
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wedding tour without a cent. And papa is after us, If you 
buy this coat we can get enough to telegraph for more. 

Jabo {examining it critically). What ye want for it? 

Glad. About sixty dollars. 

Jabo {handing it back to her). Good -night. 

Glad. Well, I'll take two dollars. 

Jabo. Coat, hat and cane ? 

Glad. Yes, all. It's a big bargain, but we must have the 
money at once. 

Jabo. Where is your husband ? 

Glad. I don't know. I think he's waiting for me at the 
telegraph office. 

Jabo {giving bill). There's your two dollars. 

Glad. ,0h, thank you so much. (Jabo dons coat and hat,) 
They fit you awfully well, don't they ? 

Jabo. Kinder sporty lookin', ain't I? 

Glad. It looks lovely. 

Enter' KuB. from r. 

Amb. There, I'm all ready. Oh, get hep to the Broadway 
dazzler. Jalx), you're a dream. 

Jabo {swelling up). That's what they all say. 

Glad, {timidly to Amb.). I wonder if I could have a little 
lunch: 

Amb. Nothing doing. Dining-room's closed for the night, 
and the cashier is on her way to Niagara Falls. 

Glad. To Niagara? 

Amb. . That's the word. (Takes Jabo's arm and they cross 
to L.) If any one inquires for me kindly tell them that I've 
gone to get married. [Exeunt Jabo and Amb., grandly y at l. 

Glad. How very romarrtic. But I'm so hungry. {Sees 
coffee.) Why, here's a perfectly good cup of coffee. {Takes 
it up,) I wonder if I'd dare. {Starts to drink.) No, I'd 
better not. {Sets it down.) One never knows what it 
might be. 

Enter Kat. from L. 

Kat. Excuse me, but is der train ready to make a go yet ? 
-Yes? No? 

Glad. It doesn't leave before midnight. 

Kat. Such a long vaitings? I dink I'll go me ofer by der 
grocery store und see if they got some slimberger cheese yet. 
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(^Crosses to h.) 

Glad. Til go with you. I'm so hungry. Perhaps I can 
buy some fruit. 
Kat. Yaw, I want some of dot, too. Onions. 

\^Exii h,, followed by Glad. 

Enter Maj. and KRk, from r., arm-in-arm, t 

Ara. {as they come down c). It's just like old times again, 
Hannibal. 

Maj. And you really think you could learn to love me, 
Minty ? 

Ara. Learn? Oh, Hannibal, I've never forgotten how. 
I've loved you always. 

Maj. I got the hcense right here. Now all we have to do 
is to step over to the minister's, say the words, and then take a 
little trip to Niagara Falls. 

Ara. Oh, Hannibal. I've always wanted to go to Niagara 
Falls. 

Maj. I'll show my daughter and that foolish husband of 
hers that two can play at the marriage game as well as one. 
I'll show them. 

Ara. Hannibal, why not forgive them and let them come 
back home? 

Maj. (angrily). Forgive them? Forgive the scorpion that 
has stung the hand that fed her ? Let them come back home ? 
Her and him? I mean he and she? Never. And if I ever 
lay eyes on him I'll thrash him within an inch of his life. We 
might as well hurry along. The ticket office won't be open for 
ten minutes. 

Ara. Oh, Hannibal, I feel so faint. I don't believe I ever 
can survive the ceremony. 

Maj. Don't faint now. Brace up. Be a man. 

Ara. Oh, it's so very, very sudden. 

Maj. (taking cup of coffee^ Here, take a sip of this coflfee. 
This will strengthen you, 

(Just as Ara, ^goes to drink enter Otto.) 

Otto. Oh, meester, come quick. Over by der preacher 
man's. I've got him. Got her and him both. Long black 
overcoat, high hat and a cane. 

Maj. (drawing whip). Where is he? Lead me to him. 

On'O. Come quick. They're getting married. 
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Maj. Getting married? Quick, show me the place. 
Otto. Over here. Come on. {^Exit, L. 

Maj. Now for my revenge. (^Runs out l.) 
Ara. Wait for me, wait for me. 

(Places cup on table and runs out L. with funny little steps. 
HoRT. peeks in at window,') 

HoRT. Ah, ha, the old mill is now deserted. But see the 
victim is all ready for the sacrifice. {Enters r.) I'll stick him 
once with this knife and then saddle me noble moonbeams and 
make a dash for the North Pole. " ( Crosses and looks at Aug.) 
'Tis he, 'tis he, 'tis him. {Tickles him with knife. He 
squirms,) So the noble redskin is at last brought to bay. 
{Comes down and picks up cup of coffee.) Ah, ha I What 
have we here? A cup of tea. {Holds it toward Aug.) 
Here's looking at you. Plunk. {Starts to drink, changes her 
mind and replaces cup,) But no. Why should I dally here at 
the old inn ? The pursuers are on me trail. I must away. 
They come. (Crosses to r.) They come, they come. 

\_Exitf R. 

Enter Kat. from L. with Wienerwurst and cheese. She crosses 
to table and sits. She carries carpet-bag, , 

Kat. (eating). I vonder vere leedle Otto is keeping him- 
self. He made twenty-five dollars for catching der lunatic und 
to-night we catch der train und go back by Hamildon Cidy in 
der Schtate of Ohio. (Takes up coffee cup,) This fown has 
got too much excitement for me. {Starts to drink.) 

Enter Otto from l. quickly , with satchel. 

Otto. Hold! Take it avay. Don't drink it It's 
poisoned. 

Kat. (placing cup .on table). Poisoned ? For vy is it 
poisoned ? 

Otto. It's worse dan poisoned. It's awful. 

Kat. Ain't it coffee ? 

Otto. It's knock-me-outs. By golly, if you'd drink dot, 
you'd be sleeping already. It's a trap to catch der Mrs. 
Lunatic. 

Kat. a trap ? Iss she a mouse ? 

Otto, How foolishness. Of course she issn't a mouse. 
She's a lady vot is bug-house. 
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Kat. Vy don't she move ? 

Otto, Move ? For vy should she move ? 

Kat. If she's got bugs in her house 

Otto. Foolisher yet again. She ain't got a house. She's 
lunatical. She's got rats in her garret. 

Kat. Foolishness yourself. If she ain't got a house, how- 
can she have a garret ? 

Otto. Oh, it's a sharae to listen to conversation, ven you 
hear vot you say, 

Kat. Now say it in English. 

Otto. You get me so excited. I can't stay here so long 
already. I've got so much business. Yoost now I've got to 
catch an eloped couple. I saw 'em at der preacher mail's get- 
ting married, I run here to tell der old man, we run back right 
quick — but it vas too late. They had disappeared. 

Kat. Who disappeared ? 

Otto. I'he eloping couple. 

Kat. (eating sausage). Chess, I know — but is it a man or 
a voman ? 

Otto. It is a couple. Two. Here is von {pointing) und 
here is another. See, if I got a cabbage in this hand, dot's 
von. Und if I got a cabbage in dis hand, dot's two. Dot 
makes a couple. 

Kat. Oh, is dot it ? Now at last I know vot iss a couple. 

Otto. So much intelligence. I'm glad you do, Vot iss it ? 

Kat. Two cabbages. 

Enter Jabo and Amb. from l., arm-in-arm, Jabo carries 
satchel, 

Jabo. My own little wife. 

Otto. Der long black coat, der silk hat und cane. It's 
him. Don't let 'em get avay, Katrina. Make 'em stay here 
until I get der old man yet already. [^Exit, r., quickly, 

Kat. Oxcuse me, please, but are you der couple ? 

Amb. Yes. We're the couple that's just been made one. 

Kat. Und, please, vere is der cabbages ? 

Amb. Whatever can you mean, my good woman ? 

Jabo. She means the rice and old shoes. Maybe she's 
going to throw cabbages at us. 

Amb. She'd better not. Oh, Jabo, only think we're married 
and soon we'll be started on our honeymoon. 

Ma J. (outside r.). Where is he ? Where is he ? 

Jabo. Sounds like a row. Maybe we'd better be going. . 
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Amb. Jabo, don't forget that you're the police force of 
Splinterville. 

Jabo. Yes, that's so. But I don't want to have any trouble 
on my bridal eve. 

Enter Maj. with whip, followed by Ar a. and Otto. Ar a. car- 
ries her bundles and bird cage. 

Maj. (rushing down c. to Jabo). The long black coat ! 

Otto. Und der silk hat und cane. It's him, it's him. 

Maj. (grabbing Jabo). Now, sir, where is she ? Where is 
your poor deluded wife ? 

Amb. Here I am right here. 

Maj. I'm not referring to you. I mean my daughter. This 
villain eloped and married her this morning. Where is she, 
you viper ? 

Jabo. I don't know what- you're talking about. 

Amb. Married to another woman this morning ! Oh, you 
bigamist, you Mormon. I suppose it was the lalla-paloosa. 

Ara. Great goodness, it's Jabo Grabb. And he wanted to 
marry me, 

Maj. Where is she? (Seizes him by collar,) Where is 
the bride you have deserted on her wedding day ? 

Enter GhkT>, from l., with two new suit- cases. 

Glad, (at l.). Papa ! 

Maj. Gladys ! (At r. c.) 

Otxo (at r.). By chiminy, I'll bet dot is Mrs. Lunatic. 

Kat. If it is, vere is der rats in her garret? (At r.) 

Maj. There she is. There is the innocent child you have 
deceived. There is the girl you married this morning. 

Jabo (at c). I never married her in all my life. 

Glad. Oh, papa, where is Augustus ? I've lost him again. 

Maj. Isn't this Augustus ? (Refers to Jabo.) 

Glad. That Augustus ? I should say not. 

Jabo. There, I told you so. 

Amb. And you never married any one else but me, did you, 
Jabo? 

Ara. Married ? Is he married to you ? 

Amb. Yes, he is. What are you going to do now ? 

Ara. Not a thing. 

Jabo. Ain't going to sue me, are you, Araminty? 

Ara. Glad to get rid of you. I've just been married my- 
self. 
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Otto. By chiminy, everybody's getting to be lunatics. 

Maj. This young lady has just been married to me. We 
are on our way to Niagara. 

J ABO. And so are we. (^Crosses to Amb. upVL. c.) 

Glad, {down l.). And so am I and Augustus. When I 
find him. 

Maj. He's probably hiding from me. (Ate, with Ara.) 

Ara. But you'll forgive him, won't you, Hannibal ? For 
my sake ? 

Maj. Where is he ? Has he run away and deserted you ? 

(^To Glad.) 

Glad. Of course not. He's just temporarily mislaid. 
V^ou'll forgive us, won't you ? 
Maj. Well, if you don't bother me on my honeymoon - 



Glad. Oh, we won't. We'll go to Yellowstone Park. 
Please, please say that you'll forgive Gussie. 

Maj. Well, I will. But Gussie can't live with me. 

(Aug. riseSj dragging bench with him.) 

Otto. Hold on, hold on. Vait a minute. My lunatic is 
escaping. 

(Otto and Glad, grab Aug. and try to calm him.) 

Glad. Oh, papa, this isn't the lunatic. That hair, those 
eyes ; it is — it is Augustus. 
All. Augustus? 
Glad. Untie him at once. It's my Gussie. 

{Men release K\3G,) 

Otto. By chiminy, if you're you, then vere is der other 
lunatic? 

Aug. I was searching for my wife and lost my way on the 
street. Just as I passed a dark alley I was set upon by the 
two lunatics. The man had evidently escaped. They bound 
and gagged me and tied me in here. Oh, Gladys, I've had 
such a terrible time. 

Glad. 1 know you have, darling. But papa forgives you. 
Don't you, papa? 

Ara. Hannibal, speak up and say that you forgive them. 

Maj. Well, I guess I do. 
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THE DUTCH DETECTlVfi 53 

Glad, (down l. with Aug.). He forgives you I Oh, 
Gussie. 
Aug. My ownest Gladys. 

(^Embraces her. They turn back to audience and converse 
in pantomime,) 

Jabo {down R. with Amb.). My sweetness. 

Amb. Oh, you Jabo ! {Same business.) 

Ma J. Ai-aminty ! {Down l. c. with Ara.) 

Ara. My Hannibal ! {Same business.) 

Otto {at r. c). Katrina ! 

Kat. Mine leedle Dutch Otto. {Same business.) 

{Ail have back to audience and are talking in pantomime, 
Indian music. Enter Plunk and Hort. from l. stealth' 
ily. No one takes any notice of them.) 

Plunk {crossing front of stage stealthily with HORT.). 

Now, Miss HOTtensey Smatters 

HoRT. Now, Mr. Plunk Jarleck 

Plunk. We can go and put out the fire. 
HoRT. Oh, Plunk, look at all the lunatics. 

{Points to four couples.) 

Plunk. We should worry. 

[Exeunt Plunk and Hort., s lowly ^ ai%. is. 

J{Noise heard outside l. of incoming train. Whistle^ engine 
belli etc. Finally voice of train caller is heard outside L.) 

Voice {outside l.). This train for Higbee, Bigbee and 
Jiggbee and all points south -southwest. {Name several near-by 
towns. ^ Change cars for {name several other near-by towns) 
and Niagara Falls. 

{All make a rush for bundles, etc., and start to exit l., 
laughing and talking as curtain falls. Otto and Kat. 
are last to go. He picks up coffee cup and gives it to 
Kat. who drinks coffee. She then takes his arm and they 
walk proudly out at l.. Otto winking at audience.) 



CURTAIN 
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New Plays and Entertainments 

MISS FEARLESS & CO. 
A Comedy in 1 hree Acts 

By Beile Marshall Locke 
Ten females. Scenery, two interiors; costumes modern. Playsafott 
svening. A bright and interesting play full of action and incident. Can be 
oirongly recommended. All the parts are good. Sarah Jane Lovejoy, Katie 
O'Connor and Euphemia Addison are admit able character parts, and Miss 
Alias and Miss Alibi, the *< silent sisters," offer a side-splitting novelty. 
Price f 2^ cents 

MRS. BRIGGS OF THE POULTRY YARD 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By Evelyn Gray Whiting 
Four males, seven females. Scene, an interior ; costumes modem. A 
domestic comedy looking steadfastly at the ** bright side " of human 
afiairs. Mrs.^Briggs is an admirable part, full of original humor and 
quaint sayings, and all the characters are full of opportunity. Simply bat 
effectively constructed, and written with great humor. Plays two hours. 
Frice^ 2$ cents 

SCENES IN THE UNION DEPOT 
A Humorous Entertainment in One Scene 

By Laura M. Parsons 

Twenty-four males, eighteen females and eight children, but can be 

played by less if desired. Scenery unimportant ; costumes modem. Full 

of humorous points and chances to introduce local hits. Plays from an 

ixrar ap» according to specialties introduced. 

Frice^ 2§ cents 

A MODERN SEWING SOCIETY 
An Entertainment in One Scene 

By O. W. Gleason 
Fourteen females. Costumes modern ; no scenery required. May be 
easily presented on a bare platform. Plays forty-five minutes. A hu^ 
morous picture of this much-aBused institution, briskly and vivaciouslf 
written and full of " points." Its characters offer a wide variety of op 
portuxiity for local bits and satire of local characters and institutiooa. 
Price t T^ centi 
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New Plays 



MID-CHANNEL 

A Play in Four Acts 

By Arthur Wing Pinero 
Six males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, three interiors. 
Plays two and a half hours. This strong and interesting work by Eng- 
land's leading dramatic author will be remembered through the performance 
of its leading character in this country by Miss Ethel Barrymore. It man- 
ifests the same absolute technical skill that always distinguishes the work 
of this writer and is, besides, interesting in theme and characters to a 
greater extent than any of his recent plays. An admirable reading play. 
Stage rights reserved for the present. Pricey 30 cents. 

THE THUNDERBOLT 

A Comedy in Four Acts 
By Arthur Wing Pinero 
Ten male, nine female characters. Scenery, three interiors ; costumes, 
modem. Plays a full evening. A powerful acting play that reads like a 
ooveL Actiag rights reserved for the present. Price^ 30 cents, 

THE NEW YORK IDEA' 

A Comedy in Four Acts 
By Langdon Mitchell 
Nine male, six female characters. Scenery, three interiors ; costumes, 
' modera. Plays a full evening. Well known through the performance of 
Mrs. Fiske. Permission may be obtained by amateurs to play it on pay- 
ment of an author's royalty of I25.00 for each performance. 
Pricet so cents, 

COUSIN KATE 

A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Hubert Henry Davies 
Three males, four females. Costumes, modem ; scenery, two easy in- 
terors. Plays two hours and a half. Widely known through the per- 
formance of the leading r6le by Miss Ethel Barrymore. Sold for reading 
only ; acting rights strictly reserved. Price^ $0 cents, 

MRS. GORRINGE'S NECKLACE 

A Play in Four Acts 

By Hubert Henry Davies 

Five males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, a single interior. 

Plays two hours and a half. Well known through the performance of Sit 

Charles Wyndham. Sold for reading only ; acting rights strictly reserved. 

Price, so cents. 
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Humorous Monologues and Dramatic Scenes 

CONTENTS 

At the Market , . For a Lady 

Making a Mason For a Lady 

Through a Keyhole For a Lady 

Because She Loved Him So For a Lady 

The Proposal For a Gentleman 

Helping Father In a Business Deal For a Lady 

Twenty- three scenes dramatized from Kipling, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Scott, W. S. Gilbert, Tennyson, George Eliot, Robert Buchanan, and 
other authors of note, for reading, acting or recitation. 153 pages. 
Priciy 2j cents 

Platform Monologues and Stage Entertainments 

CONTENTS 

The Christmas Shopper For a Lady 

A Sunday Morning Interview For a Lady 

A Trolley Ride For a Lady^ 

On the Servant Qirl Question For a Lady 

The Husband's Holiday For a Lady 

The Reading Club For a Lady 

The Last Breakfast at the Mountains For a Lady 

Fame or Love— Which ? For a Lady 

A Call on the Dressmaker For a Lady 

After the Church Fair For a Lady 

The Qrampaphone as Heard by Uncle Jed For a Gentleman 

A Woman's Intuition . For a Lady= 

Then and Now. introducing monologue ** Tea of the Past and Tea of the Present." 

Fit and $uitemall : Fashions. Price, 30 cents 

Original Monologues and Sketches 

CONTENTS 

A Man, a Maid, and a Dress-Suit Case For a Lady 

How Miss Ceely took the Cake For a Lady 

American Beauties For a Lady 

Polly's Surprise Party For a Child 

Uncle Ned's Ring Sketch for Two Ladies 

His Best Qirl Sketch for a Gentleman and a Lady 

Mrs. Follansbee's Tramp . . . Sketch for a Gentleman and Two Ladies 

Price i so cents 

The Book of Monologues 

CONTENTS 

The Professor of Elocution For a Man 

A Trip Through My Pockets For a Man 

A Journey To .v, For a Man 

From Calais to Dover For a Man 

Sergeant Bridell's Letter „ For a Man 

The Pirst Love Letter Fora Lady 

On the Eve of the Wedding Fora Lady 

The Door Is Locked Fora Lady 

The Invitation to the Christening For a Lady 

By the Cradle » For a Lady 

Price^ 2^ cents 
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PIECES PEOPLE ASK FOR 

Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic, and Dramatic 
One hundred selections in prose and verse by F. H. Gassaway, O. W. 
Holmes, Henry Ward Beecher, Alice Gary, R. H. Stoddard, Joel 
Chandler Harris, Charles Dudley Warner J. M. Bailey, Bill Nye, Phoebe 
Gary, John Boyle O'Reilly, Irwin Russell, Lucy Larcom, Wendell Phillips, 
James Russel Lowell, Eugene J. Hall and others. 240 pages. 
Price, 2^ cents 

PIECES PEOPLE LIKE 

Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic and Dramatic 
One hundred selections in prose and verse by Chauncey M. Depew, 
Col. John Hay, Hezekiah Butterworth, James Russell Lowell, John Boyle 
O'Reilly, Robert G. Ingersoll, Bill Nye, James Whitcomb Riley, T. W. 
Higginson, W. H. Seward, Clement Scott, Joaquin Miller, E. C. Stedman, 
Brander Matthews, John G. Saxe, Joel Benton, Charles Follen Adams and 
others. 214 pages. 

Price, 2^ cents 

PIECES PEOPLE PRAISE 

Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic and Dramatic 
One hundred selections in prose and verse by Mark Twain, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Robert Buchanan, James Russell Lowell, George 
William Curtis, Edward Eggleston, Nora Perry, Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Sumner, Charles Dickens, Henry Clay, John Boyle O'Reilly and the 
author of " Betsy Bobbitt." Over 200 pages. 
Price, 2^ cents 

PIECES PEOPLE RECOMMEND 

Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, Patriotic and Dramatic 
One hundred ' selections in prose and verse by Longfellow, Whittier, 
T. W. Higginson, Will Carlton, F. H. Gassaway, Tennyson, Bret Harte, 
Irwin Russell, Arthur Sketchley, Bulwer-Lytton, O. W. Holmes, Southey, 
Samuel Lover, J. M. Bailey, Theodore Parker, Thackeray, M. Quad, 
Fitzjames O'Brien, William CuUen Bryant and others. Over 200 pages. 
Price, 2j cents 

ENCORE PIECES 

And Other Recitations 
Seventy-three selections in prose and verse by Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
Carolyn Wells, Ackland Von Boyle, Charles Follen Adams, Hans Breit- 
mann, F. H. Gassaway, Nora Perry, J. W. Kelley, Belle Mai"shall Locke, 
. S. A. Frost and others. 210 pages. 

Price, 2^ cents 
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COMEDY SKETCHES 

By Julian Siurgis 

A collection of short plays suited for amateur theatricals or high-clasf 
vaudeville, easy to produce and of high quality. Recommended especially 
for parlor performance. 

CONTENTS 
Apples. One male, one female. 
Fire Flies. One male, one female. 
Heather. One male, one female. 
Picking up the Pieces. One male, one female. 
Half- Way to Arcady. One male, one female. 
Mabel's Holy Day. Two males, one female. 
Twenty minutes each. 
Price, 2^ cents 

IN OFFICE HOURS 

And Other Sketches 

By Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland 

CONTENTS 

In Office Hours. Comedy Sketch in One Act, five males, fout 

females. 
A Quilting Party in the Thirties. Outline Sketch for Music, 

six males, four females, and chorus. 
In Aunt Chloe's Cabin. Negro Comedy Sketch in One Act, 

seventeen female characters and " supers.** 
The Story of a Famous Wedding. Outline Sketch for Music 
and Dancing, six males, four females. 
Price, 25 cents 

THE SOUP TUREEN 

And Other Duologues 
A collection of short plays for two and three characters. Good quality, 
high tone and confidently offered to the best taste. 

CONTENTS 
The Soup Tureen. One male, two females. 
Lelia. One male, one female. 
The Unlucky Star. Two males. 
The Serenade. Two females. 

Play twenty minutes each. 
Price, 25 cents 

HOLIDAY dialogues FROM DICKENS 

Arranged by W, E, Fette 

Comprising selections from " The Christmas Carol," " The Cricket on 

the Hearth," «« The Battle of Life," etc., arranged in a series of scenes 

to be giyen either singly or together, as an extended entertainment. For 

the celebration of Christmas no better material can be found* 

Price, 23 cents 
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playing on the Carlton Springs summer base^ 
ball team. 



CAUGHT OUT 

A Farce in Three Acts 

By H. Manley Dana 

Nine male, two female characters. Costumes, modem ; scenery, one 

interior. Plays an hour and a half. De Witt Boyd is jollied into making 

a foolish bet that he will propose to Bess Mason and be rejected. She 

overhears the plot and accepts him instead, thus getting both herself and 

him into all kinds of a mess. A baseball play, full of action and interest, 

recommended to high schools. Easy and effective ; free from royalty. 

Price^ i^ cents 

CHARACTERS 
Bill Randolph 
Dick Rogers 
Jack Davis 
George Brown 
Kenneth Marsh 
Charlie King 
De Witt Boyd, manager of the team. 
Harry V^ilkes, formerly an Amherst pitcher; now wanted to 

pitch on the Carlton team, 
Mr. Weaver, afflicted with sunstroke. Has come to Carlton 

Springs to take the cure, 
BiBSS Mason ) both staying at the Carlton 
Christabel Lee J Springs Hotel, 
Hotel Waiters. 

Remainder of team and substitutes. 

A TAKING WAY 

A Farce in One Act 
By Innis G. Osbom 
Four male, two female characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, one 
interior. Plays forty-five minutes. Jacobus Harwinton, a newly-wed with 
a very jealous better half, gets by mistake into John Halsey's flat, taking 
it for that of a friend that has been loaned him for his honeymoon, and in- 
herits all of John's troubles, including Jennie, a very up-to-date typewriter, 
to say nothing of a casual burglar. Very swift and funny and strongly 
recommended. FHce, i^ cents 

LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 

A Farce in One Act 
By H, Manley Dana 
One male, six female characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, one in- 
terior. Plays half an hour. George Davis, home from Yale with a broken 
leg, is left in charge of the house for an hour of a rainy day, and thus 
anchored trouble revolves around him like a wheel, largely turned by the 
charming Kitty Parsons who takes this chance to be revenged upon him 
for a little slight. Irresistibly funny to ah telephone users. Strongly 
recommended. JVice, i^ cents 
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HALF HOURS OF VAUDEVILLE 

In arranging in entertainment for club, lodge, church or society, how 
often does the committee in charge find themselves with a half-hour on 
their hands, for which no suitable feature ^has been prepared. It is for 
just such occasions that this book has been arranged. The selections are 
all up to date, and have been written with the view of pleasing just such 
audiences. They can be played in any lodge room, church platform, or 
even in a parlor ; and whili^imple in construction, give ample opportunity 
for the display of histrionic talent. 

By Gordan V, May 
Price, 2j cents 

CONTENTS 

Male Female 

One Little Shoe Dramatic Sketch . i i 

Just Notions Farcical *« . i i 

After Many Years .... Dramatic " . 2 2 

A Lesson In Love .... Comedy •• . i i 

The Baby Comedy •« . i I 

The Baby ... same as above, arranged for • 2 
Vengeance Is Mine .... Tragic Sketch . 2 
Dr. Dobbs* Assistant . • . Farcical «« .6 

For the Sake of a Thousand Comedy •• .2 i 

Marinda's Beaus Comic Pantomime 2 i 

1750-1912 % 

CASTE 

An Original Comedy in Three Acts 

By r.JV. Robertson 

Four males, three females. Scenery, a single interior; costumes, 

modern. Plays a full evening. A reproduction of the famous Boston 

Museum prompt-book of this sterling play, containing all the customary 

«* business" and interpolations used in the American theatre. Few plays 

give more even and varied opportunity to its actors or more effectively 

mingle humor and strong dramatic interest than this, and none ever en- 

}oyed wider or more enthusiastic popularity at the time of its first pro- 

daction. Strongly recommended for amateur performance. 

Price, 1$ cents 

TWO STRIKES 

A Baseball Comedy in Two Acts 

By Thacher Howland Guild 
Six males, one female. Costumes, modem; scenery, two interiors. 
Plays an hour and a quarter. Originally produced by The Mask and 
Bauble Society of the University of Illinois, and highly recommended for 
similar uses. Very easy to produce, all the parts of nearly equal oppor 
tunity, dramatic interest unusually strong. Can be relied upon to please. 
Price, 2JS cents 
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A REGULAR SCREAM 

A Comedy in Two Acts 

By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 

Eleten u»a1es. Costumes, modern ; scenery, an interior. Plays ^an 
hour And a quarter. The heir to the throne of Verengetz, Prince Cjrril, 
cornel to Harvard incognito, and while he is being initiated into a secret 
society at the bungalow of Myles Winslow, Myles's father, who disap>- 
proves of secret societies, unexpectedly turns up. The Prince is mistaken 
for ft servant and everything is badly mixed until political troubles at 
home oblige him to reveal his rank and explanations ensue. Colored 
comedy character. One of the best plays for all male characters that we 
have ever announced. Veiy strongly recommended. 
Price, 2^ cents 

CHARACTERS 

PkiNCE Cyril, of Verengetz, Harvard freshman known as Cyrii 

Romaine 
Carlos Romaine, his cousin. 

Lieutenant Boranze, of the Royal Army of Verengetz. 
Hon. John Winslow. 
Myles Standish Winslow, his son, 
Benjamin Franklin Winslow. his nephew. 
Horace Webber ) Harvard sophomores 
Arthur Loveland v and members 

Richard Mason j of the G, R. E. 
Austin Beaufort. 
Silas Brown, colored. 

THE KING PIN 

A Comedy in Three Acts 

By CarlL. Oswald 

Eight males, four females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiors. 
Plays two hours. Tom Ward, the editor of the Post, loves Ruth Cameron, 
the banker's daughter, but is hated by her . father for his attacks on his 
political deals, r Cameron, for revenge, is about to foreclose on the 
mortgage on the Post when Tom causes a run "on his bank. For the sake 
of Ruth Tom saves the bank and the man who tried to ruin him. Strong 
play of modem business. 

Price, 75 cents 

CHARACTERS 

Tom VfkKD, editor of the ** Daily John Connors, a politician. 

Post.'* Thomas, the butler. 

Cyrus Cameron, president of the Ruth Cameron, daughter of 

Central National Bank. Cyrus. 

Jim Fredericks, reporter for the Betty Ward, Tom's sister. 

ir^l^^fr.^..^^ ,r MabelCarothers, I /Xt ^^ 

Joseph Cameron, son of Cyrus. ^^,^^ Schuyler f ^{^ 
Dick Thompson, a friend. ^^^^" bCHUYLER, j ^^^ ^^^ 

Fred Harwood, a politician. 
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New Plays 



THE SISTERHOOD OF BRIDGET 

A Farce in Three Acts 

By Robert Elwin Ford 

Seven males, six females. Costumes modern ; scenery, easy interiors. 
Plays two hours. An easy, effective and very humorous piece turning 
upon the always interesting servant-girl question. A very unusual num- 
ber of comedy parts; all the parts good. Easy to get up and well rcc* 
ommended. 

Price ^ 2J cents 

CHARACTERS 

Edward Mason, a wealthy stock- Mrs, Mason, sociaRst and #rf- 

broker. thete. 

Lord Curton, in search of a Eleanor Mason, her daugh- 

wife with money. ter. 

Ward Leighton, lieutenant of Bridget, the cook. 

the lydth Regiment. Josie Riley, ) , . , 

MikeMcShane, driver o/* a mi/k' Emma Hone, | • * 

cart, Mary Macrae, Jimmfs sister. 

Jimmy Macrae, page at Mr. Timothy Rouke, house painter. 

Mason^s. William, butler at Mr. Mason^Sm 

THE ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN 

, By M. N. Beebe 

Twelve males. Costumes modern ; scenery unnecessary. Plays fifteen 
minutes. An up-to-date and popular entertainment for boys in one scene, 
tare to please both the boys and the audience. Characters : Football Boy, 
Baseball Boy, Tennis Boy, Office Boy, Messenger Boy, Country Boy, 
Clunese Boy, Jewish Boy, Irish Boy, Indian Boy, Negro Boy and Trainer. 
Pricey 1^ cents 

TAKING THE THIRD DEGREE 
IN THE GRANGE 

By A. C. Daniels 

Seventeen males. Costumes eccentric ; scenery unnecessary. Plays ten 
minutes. A burlesque initiation in one act, especially adapted for a Grange 
entertainment. Very simple, very clean and wholly lacking in horse-pla^ 
%nd acrobatics. Well suited for its purpose. 
Price, IS ceni* 
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MASTER PIERRE PATELIN 

A Farce in Three Acts 

Englished from an Early (1464) French Pity 

By Dr, Richard 1\ Holbrook 

Of Bryu ASawr College 

CHARACTERS 

Pierre Patelin, a lawyer. 

GUILLEMETTE, ktS Wife. 

GuiLLAUME JoCEAULME,.a draper, 
TiBALT Lambkin, a shepherd. 
The Judge. 

Four males, one female. Costumes of the period, amply suggested by 
reproductions of contemporary cuts; scenery, very simple and fully ex- 
plained. Plays an hour and a half. A popular edition of this well-known 
French farce for schools. Its literary and historical interest very great, 
it is perfectly actable and absolutely modern in its dramatic appeal to an 
audience, and uproariously funny in its effect if presented with even slight 
skill. Altogether an ideal offering for schools and colleges. Professor 
Holbrookes version, here oflfered, has been acted with distinguished suc- 
cess at Bryn Mawr College and at The Little Theatre in Philadelphia, 
and a version adapted from the Holbrook text by Professor George P. 
Baker was successfully given at his «* Workshop 47 " in Cambridge. 
Strongly recommended. Free of royalty for amateur performance. 
Price, ^o cents 

- JOLLY PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS 

A Collection of Christmas Plays for Children 
By Carolyn Wells 

COMPRISING 
The Day Before Christmas. Nine males, eight females. 
A Substitute for Santa Claus. Five males, two females. 
Is Santa Claus a Fraud ? Seventeen males, nine females and choni% 
The Greatest Day of ttie Year. Seven males, nineteen females. 
Ctiristmas Gifts of all Nations. Three males, three females and choms. 
The Greatest Gift. Ten males, eleven females. 

The plays composing this collection are reprinted from ''The Ladies* 
Home Journal " of Philadelphia and other popular magazines in answer 
to a persistent demand for them for acting purposes. Miss Wells* work 
requires no introduction to a public already familiar with her wit, her hu- 
mor and her graceful and abundant fancy, all of which attractive qualities 
are amply exemplified in the above collection. These plays are intended 
to be acted by young people at the Christmas season, and give ample sug- 
gestions for costuming, decoration and other details of stage production. 
These demands are sufficiently elastic in character, however, to make it 
possible to shorten and simplify the performance to accommodate almost 
any stage or circumstances. The music called for is of the simplest and 
most popular sort, such as is to be found in every household and memory* 
This collection can be strongly recommended. 

Price, cloth, post-paid by mail, 60 cents net 
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Price, 50 0enf5 €»tb 

MID-CHANNEL SJIJSJ^S,;S|JS,,«'''^'^'""'«"'^'"- 

PlayB two and a half hours. 



; scenery, three interiors. 



THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH '^^ ^ to^ 

males, five females. 
Plays a full evening. 



males, five females. Costumes, modem; scenery, all 



Acts. Eight 
intezioFS. 



mPffniTIinATI? Play -in Four Acts. Seven males, fire 
riiUr LlUA I £• females. Scenery, three interiors, rather 
elaborate ; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS f^^^t^Zt^.^'^^t,';^^: 

em; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY ^H^^^iX; 

fiemales. Costumes, modem; scenery, three interiors. Plays a 
full evening. 

QW17I7T I AVI71tfni7D Comedyin Three Acts. Seven males, 
DffEiEil lAyriI%UCJ\ four females. Scene, a single interior, 
aostumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

™TIIITMni7DRAff T Comedy in Four Acts^ Ten males, 
inUilUEiIVOUljI nine females. Scenery, three interi- 
ors; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

™TIMFQ Comedy in Four Acts. Six males, seven females. 
1 llflljiJ Scene, a single interior ; costumes, modern. Plays 
• full evening. 

Tin? WPAirPD CPY Comedyin Three Acts. Eight males, 
I mil fTIJ/lAXiI^ OLtA eight females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE ^^tli^^t^T.J^ 

Costumes, modern ; sceQe, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Matter H. paker Sc Company 

No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A^ ¥011 I IVP IT Clomedy in Fire Acts. Thirteen males, four 
AJ IVU I4AI4 It females. Oostnmes, picturesque ; scenery, va- 
itod. Plays » full erening. 

^ AHII I p Drama in Five Acts. Nine males, flye females. Oos- 
l lii n HM <i< tames, modem ; scenery, varied. Plays a full evening. 

INfiAMAV ^^7 ^ ^^^ '^^'^^ Thirteen males, three females. 
inuvaiAA Scenery varied; costumes, Oreek. Plays a full evening. 

MADT ^TITAin* Tragedy in Five Acts. Thirteen males, four fe- 
miilll tjiuani males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of the 
period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening: 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE SSSfL^Jef^^S: cSSSS! 

picturesque ; scenery varied. Plays a full evening. 

DiraDflcn Play in Five Acts. Fifteen males, t\ro females. Scen- 
ery elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a full 



evening. 



THE RIVALS ^°^^7 ^^ T^l^ Acts. Nine males, five females. 



full evening. 



varied ; costumes of the period. Plays a 



SHE STOOPS TO CONQDEB ^^^^n^l^l'li.J^ 

ried; costumes of the period. Plays a full evening. 
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CHARACTERS 



Grandma Gibbs, doing her bit in the Red Cross. 

KiTTiE Clover, her granddaughter, aged i8. 

Miss Samanthy Snapp, a SpHnierville pessimist. 

Mrs. Wellington, a city society leader. 

LORETTA McBride, a country lassie, 

Janine, a French maid at the Wellingtons*. 

Miss Cummings, a Red Cross nurse. 

Miss Boyer, her assistant, 

Lizzie McBride, aged 8, 

Edna Alston, the judge's daughter. 

Ezra Gibbs, Grandma s youngest son. 

Mike Hannigan, a bad man, 

Happy Jim Hankins, a young farmer. 

Cousin Wellington, a city banker, 

DePuyster Cott, a millionaire. 

Doctor Dawson, in the U. S. Medical Corps. 

McGregor, a dignified butler. 

Corporal Shannon, a wounded soldier. 

Bub McBride, aged 6, 

The Baby. 

City Folkst Country Folks, IVounded Soldiers. 

NOTE 

This piece may be given by three men and seven women, if 
necessary. Ezra may double McGregor; the same actor may 
play Mike Hannigan, Cousin Wellington and Doctor Dawson; 
Jim Hankins may double DePuyster Cott and Corporal Shannon, 
thus reducing the cast to three men. 

Samanthy may double Mrs. Wellington ; Edna may double 
Janine. 
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SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Grandma's home in the country. Off to war ! 

Act II. — ^Three months later. Cousin Wellington's home in the 
city. 

Act III. — A year later. A hospital on the New England 
coast. " My boy, my boy ! " 

Act IV.— Two months later. Christmas day with Grandma* 
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Grandma Gibbs of the Red 
Cross 



ACT I 

SCENE. — A country " setting-room," Tall fireplace at 
rear c, Tvith black mantel shelf. Old-fashioned fur- 
niture around stage. The managers should try to bor- 
row all the real " old-timey" pieces of furniture, 
bric-a-brac, pictures, etc, in the neighborhood. Dresser 
down L. Settle down r. Old-fashioned cradle near 
fireplace. Entrances, r. to street, and l. to kitchen. 
Boiling kettle on crane in front of fireplace. Harmless 
chemicals in the kettle will cause smoke to issue from 
top, simulating steam. Tall clock at rear, ticking 
loudly. Small rocking-chair in front of fireplace. 
Table dozvn l. Old-fashioned splint-bottom chairs 
around stage. Red cloth on table. Glass lamp on 
dresser. Brass candlesticks on mantel. Rag carpet 
on floor, A window may appear at rear, if desired, 
also a canary in a cage. Any other old-fashioned 
touches may be given to the scene by the manager, but 
be careful not to overcrowd the stage. Time, an after- 
noon in late September. Footlights and sidelights on 
full, 

(KiTTiE Clover is discovered seated at rear, knitting 
a sock and humming an old song very softly. There 
should be a somewhat lengthy pause after the cur- 
tain rises to give the audience time to absorb the 
scene. ) 

LoRETTA McBride {heard outside at rear, r., calling 
musically). Oo, oo! Oo, oo, Kittie ! 

Kit. {going to door, or window). Hello, 'Retta. 
Coming in? 

5 
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6 GRANDMA GIBBS OF THE RED CROSS 

Lor. (outside). Just a minute. {Enters r.) Got 
sump*m for you. 

Kit. For me? 

Lor. Yep. A letter. (Hands letter to Kit.) I was 
down to the village when the mail came in and saw it 
in your box. I thought it might be important, so I 
brought it right up. 

Kit. Thank you. Won't you take off your things 
and sit a while ? 

Lor. (doing so). Just a minute. Go on and read 
your letter, I'll excuse you. 

(Kit. opens letter and reads it thoughtfully.) 

Kit. (after a pause, gives a gasp of surprise) . Oh ! 

Lor. (full of curiosity). Is it good news, Kittie? 

Kit. I don't know. Maybe it is. If grandma'U let 
me go it's* the best news in the world. 

Lor. Go ? Go where ? 

Kit. To the city. Oh, Loretta, it's been the dream of 
my life to go to the city. The music, the lights, the 
dancing, the roof gardens, the shows! Oh, 'Retta, if 
she'll only let me go. 

Lor. To work, do you mean? Minty Spriggs got 
her a real good job in the city. She's a second girl, 
whatever that is. 

Kit. No, not to work, to be a lady, a regular society 
bud like you read about in the papers. Cousin Welling- 
ton is awfully rich. They move in the very best social 
set in New York. (Jumps up on table and sits there, 
swinging her feet.) And he's invited me to visit them 
for two months. 

Lor. Two months? Oh, Kittie! (Seated at i..) 

Kit. He lives in a stone house with three stories and 
a garage. And a miranda runs all around the front. 
It's on Riverside Drive and the river is right in front of 
the house. I've read all about it in the Sunday Supple- 
ment. And Cousin Wellington's wife will bring me out. 

LoR. Bring you out? Out of what? 

Kit. Introduce me into society. They call it bringing 
you out. She'll help me make my debute. 
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Lor. What's that? A new kind of party dress? 

Kit. No, it's your entrance into the upper circles. 
I'll wear a long-tailed dress of white and silver all 
trimmed with little pink rosebuds, and I'll do up my hair 
with a di'mond ta-rara. 

LoR. Oh, Kittie, you'll look lovely. 

Kit. And I'll meet dukes and duchesses and lords 
and ladies and millionaires. New York is just full of 
'em now. Maybe I'll marry a title. A French marquis 
or an English earl. 

LoR. Or a Turkish king. 

Kit. I just love turkey. 

LoR. Me, too. With oyster dressing. 

Kit. My cousin knows everybody of importance in 
New York. He's awful rich. TU bet he's got twenty 
thousand dollars. He owns a bank. 

LoR. And when are you going? 

Kit. The letter says as soon as I can get ready. Get 
ready? Humph, I'm ready now. 

LoR. But you wouldn't leave Ezra and your grandma 
and the baby, would you ? 

Kit. It would only be for two months. And, oh, 
'Retta, I'm so sick of Splinterville. Wouldn't you love 
to live in New York? 

Lor. I don't believe I would. I wouldn't love to live 
any place, except with my own folks. Oh, Kittie, I 
believe Ezra's going to enlist. 

Kit. Ezra! No, we couldn't spare Uncle Ezra. 
How could we get along? 

Lor. Didn't it almost break your heart when they 
turned Jim Hankins down? Poor Jim! Just because 
he limped a little. I think he'd make a lovely soldier. 

(Sits at rear and knits.) 

Kit. {seated on table), I know I'd make a hit in the 
city. Maybe I'd marry a millionaire. 

LoR. Then what would Happy Jim do? 

Kit.. Do without, I reckon. I'm not going to tie 
myself down to Splinterville for the rest of my life. T 
want to see the world. I'm just dying to go to a big ball 
in New York. Sometimes I think that a New York 
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8 GRANDMA GIBBS OF THE RED CROSS 

heiress must be the happiest person in all the world. 
Wouldn't you just love to live Uiere, Loretta? 

Lor. No, Kittie, old Splinterville's good enough for 
me. 

Kit. I suppose you'll marry Uncle Ezra and settle 
down and live and die right here. 

LoR. You say you think a rich New York girl is the 
happiest girl in all the world. I don't. I can't imagine 
anything more happy than a little rose covered cottage 
like this, with a fireplace and everything. 

Kit. Cousin Wellington could do so much for me, 
if grandma would only let him. A visit of a couple of 
months wouldn't harm me, would it, 'Retta? (Jumps 
down from table,) Oh, I'm going to beg her so hard. 
I wish she'd hurry home. She spends six hours every 
day at the Red Cross rooms knitting for the soldiers. 
I've made a sweater and two pairs of socks myself. Be 
sure and stop by for me to-night on your way to the 
square. The train leaves at eight-thirty. 

Lor. It'll be awful sad to see the boys leave. Just 
think, we're sending nineteen. Pretty good for little old 
Splinterville, I think. Susie Claypool's brother enlisted 
this morning, and Jim Ryker. Poor Clara! 

Kit. It'll break her heart to have Jim go to war. 

Lor. She wop't think of it, Kittie, she'll only think of 
the need for troops. Our country is calling, dear, and 
our young men must go. 

Kit. (close to her). What would you do if Uncle 
Ezra really did enlist ? 

Lor. I'd tell him to go and say, God bless you ! 

Enter from r. Lizzie McBride leading Bub McBride. 

Liz. We've been down to the village. The soldiers 
is marching up Main Street. They're having a reg'lar 
pee-rade. 

Bub. Soldiers. Marching up Main Street. Like 
this. (Marches around.) Hep, hep! hep, hep, hep! 

Liz. Say, Kittie, can we take the baby out in the front 
yard to play with ? I want to play moving pictures and 
hide the baby in the apple tree. Then I'll rescue him. 

Lor. Of course you can't, Lizzie. You and Bub go 
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on out and play. Fll be out in a minute and I'll take 
you home with me. 

Liz. Say, 'Retta, is Ezra goin' to join the army? 

Lor. I don't know. Why? 

Liz. Oh, he'd make a awful good soldier. He gimme 
a nickel this morning, jest 'cause I'm your sister. I'm 
crazy about Ezra. 

Bub. Ezra gimme a penny. 

Liz. (to Kit.). Say, Kittie, if your Uncle Ezra marr 
ries my sister 'Retta, what relation'll that make you? 

LoR. Lizzie McBride, you take Bub and go out and 
play. I won't speak to you again. 

Liz. (taking Bub to door r., turns and says in singsong 
tone). 'Retta's got a beau, 'Retta's got a beau! Ezra 
Gibbs is 'Retta's beau. 

Kit. Lizzie, ain't you ashamed of yourself to tease 
your sister? 

Liz. No, I ain't. Kittie's got a beau, too.. Happy 
Jim Hankins is Kittie's beau. 

Lor. (going toward her). You get out, young lady! 

Liz. Come on. Bub. (At door r.) 'Retta's mad and 
I am glad, 'cause 'Retta's got a beau ! 

Bub. 'Retta's got a beau! (They go out at r.) 

Kit. Does she act that way all the time ? 

Lor. Nearly always. 

Kit. Well, she's made a big mistake if she thinks 
Happy Jim Hankins is my beau. 

Lor. Why, Kittie, don't you like him no more? 

Kit. Yes, I like him well enough, but I'm going to 
the city and he'll probably forget all about me then. 

Lor. Not Jim. He'll never forget you, Kittie. 

(Knock on door r. ; Kit. opens it.) 

Kit. Why, it's Jim. Come in, Jim, we were just 
talking about you. 

Enter Happy Jim Hankins. He walks with slight limp. 

Jim. I hope it was sump'm good. 

Lor. Kittie, I've just got to go. Good-bye. Good- 
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bye, Jim. Kittie's got some news to tell you. (At door 
R.) rU stop by for you to-night, Kittie, and we'll go 
down and see the soldiers leave. [Exit, r. 

Jim. Heard the news, Kittie? 

KjT. What is it? 

Jim. Ezra's going to enlist. 

Kit. Honest ? 

Jim. He took the physical examination this afternoon. 
And he passed. They didn't turn him down like they 
did me. All the fellows in the county are going, arid I 
have to stay at home like a slacker, just because I'm a 
little lame. It's hard, Kittie, when I want to go like I 
do. They might find something for me to do, even if it 
was only digging ditches or drivin' a truck. (Turns 
aside, with emotion.) But they turned me down, phys- 
ically unfit, they turned me down. 

Kit. (close to him). Don't you care, Jim, there's lots 
of ways you can help your country, just the same as if 
you were at the front. There's your farm, Jim, and your 
truck garden and grandma says the Red Cross couldn't 
get along without you. 

Jim. Yes, they class me with a lot of girls and women 
just because I limp a little. 

Kit. Oh, Jim, I've got the most wonderful news. 
I've got an invitation to go to the city. Cousin Welling- 
ton has asked me for two months. Isn't that grand? 

Jim. And are you going? 

Kit. I am if grandma'll let me. 

Jim. And will she? 

Kit. I don't know. She hasn't come home yet. 
Aunt Mary went to the city, you know. That's where 
she met Mike Hannigan. (Sighs.) Poor Aunt Mary! 

Jim. And that's just the reason you'd ought to stay 
at home. 

Kit. I guess I wouldn't marry a man like Mike 
Hannigan ! I saw him once. The day of Aunt Mary's 
funeral, and he was awful. Grandma is afraid he'll 
come some day and take the baby away from us. 

Jim. He'd better not try it. 

Kit. That's the only thing that might keep her from 
letting me go. She's never forgiven herself for allow- 
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ing Aunt Mary to leave home. But it's different with 
me. I wouldn't look at a man like Mike Hannigan. 

Jim. Don't go, Kittie. Stay home and you'll never 
regret it. Then maybe some day you and me might 

Enter Ezra Gibbs from r. 

Ezra. Hello ! 

Kit. Hello, Ezra. 

Jim. How did you make it, Ez? 

Ezra. All right, I reckon. 

Kit. Ezra, you're not going to join the army, are you ? 

Ezra. I reckon. 

Kit. Oh, Ezra, what'll grandma say? 

Ezra. That's what I'm going to find out. Where is 
she? 

Kit. Down at the Red Cross office. 

Jim. She's collecting. 

Ezra (at r.). Collecting what? 

Jim (at l, c). Money. They've been at it all week. 
Trying to raise a thousand dollars. 

Ezra. I reckon they'll need it. [Exit, l. 

Kit. (sitting at l. and knitting). Nineteen of the boys 
are going to leave to-night. 

Jim. I know it. I'd give every cent I've got in the 
world if they'd take me. 

Kit. Maybe they won't ever come back again. 

Jim. If they don't they'll have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have served their country. 

Enter Miss Samanthy Snapp from r. 

Sam. Gk)od-aftemoon, Kittie! Afternoon, Jim Han- 
kins. I jest dropped in to tell you about your grandma. 
She collected five hundred dollars and over this after- 
noon for the Red Cross. The judge's daughter, Edny 
Alston, is drivin' her home in a carriage and she's got a 
white thing on her head, fer all the world like a show 
actress. 

Kit. Miss Alston driving her home ? 

Sam. Yes, jest like a queen on a golden throne. 
(Sits R.) I never see sich a to-do as they're makin' 
about this here Red Cross. Everybody spendin' all their 
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time knittin' fer the soldiers. I ain't got a mite of 
patience with it. I don't believe in war, no way. And if 
I'm goin' to knit, I'll knit for myself. (Fans herself.) 

Jim. But don't you want to help the boys, Miss 
Snapp? It'll be cold over there in France and they've 
got to have socks and sweaters and mittens to keep 'em 
warm. 

Sam. I reckon they kin buy 'em. I don't believe in 
war, no way. If them countries over in Europe wanted 
to fight and kill off their men, it was their own business. 
The United States didn't have no call to git mixed up in 
it at all. If I was a man I wouldn't enlist and I wouldn't 
have nothin' to do with it. I don't believe in war. 

Jim. I reckon you'd believe in war if the Germans 
were to land on our coast and swarm all over the country, 
making our men slaves and our women worse than slaves. 
If you'd see the suffering in Belgium and in northern 
France, Miss Snapp, I reckon 'twould change your mind. 

Sam. But what I can't see is why we are mixed up in 
it at all. 

Jim. Why, it's this way. You see the Kaiser was 
shootin' up our merchant ships with submarines — any old 
kind of ships. And our President says, " Cut it out, see ! 
If you don't we're goin' to start something!" So the 
Kaiser cut it out. But after a while he saw he was 
losin', so he sent word to the President, " The Jd's off — 
see ! Makes no difference what ship it is ; if she's found 
monkeyin' round the French or English coast, she gits 
it — see ! " And then the President says, " All right, all 
righty. Then we fight — see ! " So we declared war on 
Germany to protect our wives, our home and country, 
see! 

Enter Liz. and Bub from r., followed by other children. 

Liz. Oh, Kittie, your grandma's coming in a buggy 
with a white bunnet on and a red cross ©n it. She got 
over five hundred dollars and folks is all a-cheering her. 

Enter Ezra from l. and Lor. from r. Sam. rises. 

Lor. She's here, Kittie. With Miss Edna Alston in a 
buggy. Ain't you proud of her? 
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Liz. (looking out of the door). Here she comes and 
Miss Alston, too. 
Lor. Three cheers for Grandma Gibbs. 
All. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 

Enter Grandma Gibbs from r., with Edna Alston. 
They wear white dresses and white drapery on head 
with red cross in center. 

Gran. Per the land sakes, what's all the fuss and 
commotion about ? 

Liz. It's about you, grandma. 

Gran. The very idea! Don't you waste your time 
cheering fer me. There's too much work to be done. 
A hundred sweaters to be ready by Saturday. 

Lor. Mine's nearly done. 

Gran. Finish it up to-night and git some more yam 
for to-morrow. How's yours, Kittie ? 

Kit. {holding up knitting just begun). That's all I've 
had time to do. 

Gran. Too much Sunday papers. It looks more like 
a wristlet than a sweater. Come in. Miss Alston, and 
sit down. Ezry, get a chair for Miss Alston. 

Edna. I'm afraid I haven't time. You see I have a 
sweater to finish, too. 

Gran. Kittie, take this here doo-daddle off'n my 
head and pack up a nice lunch fer Thomas Kirk. He's 
goin' away to war to-night and ain't got a kith er a kiii in 
town to see to his needs. The other eighteen are all 
provided for. 

Edna. Grandma, if you were a man, you'd be a 
general. 

Gran. You bet I would and I'd be lickin' the Kaiser 
this very minute. 

Edna. They're going to call on you for a speech at 
the train to-night when the boys go away. 

Gran. A speech? Me? Why, I couldn't make a 
speech to save my life. I'm only a poor old country 
woman who's tryin' to do her bit fer her country. I can't 
do much, but what I can do I do cheerfully and as good 
as I know how. And I don't aim to be a speechmaker. 
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(Sits at rear and knits rapidly.) You'll have to do it 
for me, honey. 

Edna. They call you the mother of Company K. 

Gran. I know it, the dear boys, and I couldn't care 
more fer 'em if every last one of 'em was a Gibbs bom 
and bred. 

Edna. I'll call for you at eight, grandma. Good-bye. 

[Exit', R. 

Gran. Good-bye. Kittie, don't stand there staring 
after her. Go and pack that lunch for Thomas Kirk. 

Kit. Yes'm, I'm going. [Exit, l. 

Lor. Come, children, we must be getting home. 
Good-bye, grandma. 

Children. Good-bye, grandma. 

Gran. Bless your hearts. Good-bye. 

(Lor., Liz., Bub and children go out at l., followed 
by Jim.) 

Sam. {going to Gran.). Is that a sweater you're 
makin', grandma? 

Gran. It's the beginning of one. Why ain't you 
knitting fer the soldiers? 

Sam. I ain't got time to knit fer myself, much less 
the soldiers. 

Gran. Samanthy Snapp, I'm astonished at you! 
Ain't got time to knit for your country ? Ain't you doin' 
your bit? 

Sam. I'm a peaceable womern, grandma. I don't be- 
lieve in war. 

Gran. Makes no difference what you believe or what 
you don't believe. Your country needs your services. 
This is its hour of peril. It ain't fer the likes of us to 
decide whether we're to have war or peace. We am't 
the President. If he says Peace, then I'm fer peace, 
and if he says War, I'm fer war — ^and war means 
sweaters and knitting and that's all I can do, but I'll do 
it jest as good as I can to the best of my ability, and a 
general at the head of an army can't do no more. Here, 
Samanthy, you take that knitting home and finish it for 
the boys. 
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Sam. You ain't got no right to tell me what to do. 

Gran. It ain't me that's telling you, it's your country. 
It's your war 'cause it's your land that's in danger, it's 
your flag that's been trod under foot; those boys are 
going away to fight to-night, leaving their wives and 
families and mothers and their work and money and all, 
and fer what, Samanthy Snapp? Fer you! Fer your 
protection, fer your honor, fer your flag. And the least 
you can do is to help 'em as much as you can. 

Sam. (sniffing), I believe you're right, grandma. It 
is my country and my flag they're fighting fer. Gimme 
the knitting. {Takes it.) You've taught me a lesson. 
I'm a-goin' to do my bit. (Crosses to door R.) And 
I'm goin' to do it as good as I can for my country and 
my flag ! [Exit, R. 

Gran, (crossing down l. to Ezra who has been sitting 
moodily at l.). Son, what is it? There's something on 
your mind. Tell mother. 

Ezra. I resigned my job this morning, mother. 

Gran. Resigned the best job you ever had, Ezry? 

Ezra. The best job I ever had. I reckon I'm going 
soldiering. 

Gran. Soldiering? 

Ezra. I'm going away with the boys to-night. 

Gran, (sinking down beside him, on her knees). No, 
no, Ezry ! You're all I got since Mary was taken away. 
You're all I got. I can't give you up, I can't do it, I 
can't do it. (Weeps,) 

Ezra (his arm around her). Mother! You don't 
want me to be a coward or a slacker, do you ? I've 
gotta do my bit, mother, the same as you. 

Gran. You're right, Ezry Gibbs, God forgive me for 
my words. You've got to do your bit. Your country 
needs you, just as it needed your brother John to fight 
in Cuba in '98. He never came back, but they sent me 
his sword. (Goes to cupboard and gets sword draped 
in American flag.) And they sent me this flag. The 
flag he fought and died for, your flag. (Gives flag to 
him.) Take it, Ezry, and go and do your duty. God 
bless you. 

Ezra (rising). Do you reckon you can get along 
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without me? I'll get thirty dollars a month and every 
cent of it comes to you and Kittie. 

Gran. Don't you worry about us, son. The Red 
Cross'll take care of me. 

Ezra. I passed the examination this afternoon. I'm 
going down there now to get ready to leave to-night. 

{Takes cap and crosses to door at r.) 

Gran. Then — you — are — going — to - night ? Oh, 
Ezry! {Embraces him,) 

Ezra. There, there, mother, don't y' take on. I'll be 
all right. You needn't worry about me. {Leads her to 
chair in front of fireplace.) I've got to do my bit! 

{Rushes out at r,) 

Gran. My boy, my boy! {Weeps,) The last of all 
my children. But, thank God, he's not a coward or a 
slacker. I'm proud to give my boy to my country. 
Proud! {Breaks down; sobs.) But he's my only boy, 
my only boy! {Weeps.) 

Enter Kit. from L. 

Kit. Grandma! {Goes to her,) 

Gran, {drying her eyes). It's all right, Kittie. 
Ezry's joined the army. He's going away to-night. 

Kit. Uncle Ezra going away? What'U we do with- 
out him? How'll we get along? {Weeps,) 

Gran, {comforting her). There, there, Kittie. Be 
brave, like I am. We'll get along all right. The Lord'U 
provide. 

Kit. And just when I wanted to go to the city. 

Gran, {puzzled). The city? 

Kit. This letter. {Shows it.) From Cousin Well- 
ington asking me to visit them for a couple of months. 
Oh, grandma, if you'd only let me go. 

Gran. To the city? Oh, Kittie, your Aunt Mary 
went to the city and now she's asleep out yonder in the 
cemetery. She died of a broken heart, Kittie. 

Kit. I know, grandma, but I'd never marry a man 
like Mike Hannigan. I'll never marry at all unless you 
say it's all right. 
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Gran. But if Ezry leaves to-night and you go to the 
city ril be all alone. 

Kit. Yes, but it's only for a couple of months, 
grandma. And FU be awfully good. Cousin Welling- 
ton will take care of me, and you'll have the baby left. 

Gran. Yes — I'll — have — the baby. Bring him to me. 
Is he awake? 

Kit. I don't think so. I'll see. (Starts to l.) 

Gran. And pack up another lunch, Kittie, for Ezry. 

Kit. But will you let me go to the city? 

Gran. I don't know. Don't ask me now. Leave me 
alone to think it all out. It's so sudden, dear, and Ezry's 
going away has left me kind o' dazed. 

Kit. It'll break my heart if I can't go. [Exit, l. 

Gran. I don't know what to say, I don't know what 
to do. (Enter Kit. from l. with baby. She puts baby 
In cradle and exits l. quietly.) Both of them going 
away and I'll be all alone. Alone with JMary's baby. 
(Knits, rocks cradle and sings an old lullaby.) Maybe 
it'll be for the best after all. Cousin Wellington can take 
care of Kittie for a while and I'll go to work for the Red 
Cross. (Works and sings lullaby.) 

Enter Kit. from l. after a pause. She carries her letter 
to Gran. 

Kit. Here's Cousin Wellington's letter, grandma. 
Shall I read it to you? 

Gran. I'll read it, Kittie. Bring me my specs from 
the mantel. (Kit. does so.) I don't think I can give 
you up, little Kittie. It'll be so lonesome for me when 
Ezry goes away. 

Kit. (with a half sob). Oh, but I want to go, grand- 
ma, I want to go ! This is my one big chance, my one 
opportunity to see the world. 

• Gran. Seeing the world isn't all there is in life, 
honey, but the ability to make smooth the rough places 
and to find happiness in your own little corner, that is life. 

Kit. But I'm so sick of the country. Seems like I 
can't stand Splinterville another day. 

Gran. Just like your Aunt Mary, honey, just like she 
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used to be. You'd better light the lamp. It's getting 
dark. 

(Kit. lights lamp and candles. Gran, reads the letter. 
Kit. removes red cloth from table and bringing 
white cloth from u, proceeds to set the table for 
supper,) 

Kit. The same old thing over again. (With sugar 
bowl.) Brown sugar! As common as dirt. I hate 
brown sugar. (Eats some.) It's just like Splinterville, 
old and ugly and a thousand years behind the times. I 
hate it. 

{Eats some with relish. Kit. brings in dishes and 
cutlery from l., setting table. Lor. knocks at r. 
Kit. opens door and Lor. enters with dainty basket.) 

Lor. Oh, Kittie, Ezra's going to war. He's joined 
the army. 

Kit. I know it. And I'm proud of him. 

Gran. And so am I. There never was a Gibbs yet 
who didn't do his duty for his country and his flag. My 
boy ain't a slacker. 

Kit. Did you see him ? 

Lor. Just a minute ago. He looks perfectly lovely 
in his soldier clothes. I've got a little basket for him. 
You give it to him, Kittie, I just can't bear it. (Cries.) 
Maybe he'll never come back. 

Gran, (coming to her). There, there, honey. Ezry'U 
come back all right and maybe he'll get to be an officer. 
His brother John was a lieutenant. 

Lor. (tearfully). But John didn't come back. 

Gran. No, honey, he didn't, but he was a hero who 
did his duty. You must cheer up and when you bid my 
boy good-bye see if you can't be as brave as I am. 

Lor. I'll try, grandma, I'll try. 

Enter Sam. from r. 

Sam. I jest heard that Ezry had joined the army. 
Grandma, I think you're the bravest woman I ever saw. 
The soldiers are marching down on the square and Ezry's 
all dressed up in his uniform. 
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Kit. Oh, grandma, can't I go down and see them? 
I couldn't eat a bite of supper. It's all laid out in the 
kitchen. 

LoR. Maybe it'll be the last time. 

Gran. Of course you can. You girls run along and 
take your baskets with you. 

Kit. And about that letter, grandma; I've decided 
that I won't go if you don't want me to. I'd rather stay 
with you. 

Gran. No, honey, I've made up my mind. I'm going 
to let you visit Cousin Wellington as long as you want to 
stay. You can start the first thing in the morning. 

Kit. Oh, grandma! {Hugs her,) 

LoR. {getting Kit.'s hat). Hurry, Kittie, I can hear 
the fife and drum. It's a parade. 

Kit. I'm the happiest girl in all the world. 

(The girls take their baskets and exeunt at r.) 

Sam. {seated at rear) . And you're going to let her go 
to the city? 

Gran. Yes, Samanthy, she can go. It'll be a change 
for her and maybe it'll do her good. 

Sam. But you'll be awful lonesome here with Ezry 
and Kittie both gone. 

Gran. I'll have the baby, and my work at the Red 
Cross will keep me busy. How's your knitting coming? 

Sam. {showing it proudly). Just see, I've done all 
that in an hour. 

Gran. I always said you was a first-class knitter, 
Samanthy. 

Sam. I reckon I'm as good as the next one when I 
set my mind on it. 

Gran. You'll make some poor mother's boy happy 
when he gets that sweater. 

Sam. Honest, do you think so? Paw died when I 
was little and I ain't never been used to men-folks, 
grandma, but I want to do my bit and if you think my 
knitting will do any good over there in them war-trenches, 
why, I'll guarantee to make a dozen sweaters afore 
Christmas. I ain't never thought much about it before, 
grandma, but this is my war, our boys are fighting and 
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givin* up their lives to protect my country and my flag. 
Why shouldn't I do my share? It won't be much, but I'll 
do what I kin. 

Gran. That's right, Samanthy ; that's jest the kind of 
talk we need in our Red Cross work. There's Elmira 
Logan, she gives us the use of her house for nothing and 
has donated a thousand dollars' worth of yam and band- 
ages to the cause. And on the other hand there's the 
Widder Bill Pindle, she gave us a dollar and knitted a 
pair of socks. She did what she could and I reckon the 
Recording Angel will give her just about as much credit 
as Elmira. 

Sam. But you — ^you're doin' more'n anybody else in 
town. 

Gran. I only wisht it was more. Maybe when Ezry 
and Kittie have gone I'll have more time to work for the 
soldiers. 

Sam. I should think you'd be afraid to stay here aU 
alone in the house. 

Gran. I don't reckon any one would harm a poor old 
woman like me. 

Sam. But they might kidnap the baby. 

Gran, (starting). Don't, Samanthy, don't say sech a 
thing ! 

Sam. I was only supposing. Of course there won't 
no one tech the baby. There ain't no livin' bein' on earth 
who'd be heartless enough to take it away from you. 
(Pause, then speaks suddenly.) Unless it was the 
baby's pa. 

Gran. That's just what I'm afraid of. Sometimes I 
wake up in the dead of the night and seem to see Mike 
Hannigan standing beside the baby's cradle. It's got to 
be a reg'lar nightmare with me, Samanthy. He wouldn't 
hesitate at nothin'. I never imagined any livin' man 
could be as cruel as Mike Hannigan. He ruined my 
Mary's life, he sneered at her as she lay in her coffin, he 
broke her heart as easily as he beat and bruised her body. 
He hated her because she was good and pure and he 
hated me because I tried to save my girl from his cruelty. 
If he'd come back and claim the baby I don't think I 
could bear it. (Weeps.) I don't think I could bear it 
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Sam. There, there, grandma, he ain't coming back. 
Like as not he's in States Prison by this time. 

{Faint music heard in the distance, fife and drums 
playing " Dixie " or " The Girl I Left Behind Me.") 

Enter Liz. and Bub, running in from r., very excited. 

Liz. Oh, grandma, come on. The pee-rade's comin'. 
They're marchin' up the street. 

Bub. Marchin' up the stweet. 

Liz. And the band's playin' sump'm fierce. And 
your Ezry's all dressed up like a soldier. Come on. Bub, 
they're comin' right by here. {Runs out r. with Bub.) 

Sam. {at door or window). They're coming, grand- 
ma! Hear the music. {Mu^ic louder.) 

Gran. . Wait till I get my flag. 

{Takes down large flag from wall and crosses to door 
or window.) 

Sam. {waving handkerchief). See, they're all in line. 
Look at 'em march. Our boys! Our soldiers! God 
bless 'em! 

Gran. Amen to that, and God bring 'em all safe 
home. 

(Sam. and Gran, in door waving. Music forte. Sol- 
diers may march past the open door, if staging per- 
mits. Cheering heard outside.) 

Sam. There's Ezry ! 

Gran. Where? Where's my boy? 

(Ezra, in uniform, appears in doorway.) 

Ezra. Here, mother, here! {Embraces Gran.) 
Gran, {with trembling voice and trembling hands). 
Go,- my son, and do your duty. Trust in the goodness 
and mercy of God and in your hour of trouble He will be 
your stay. I'm giving you up, Ezry, I'm giving you up 
to your country ! [Exit Ezra. 

{The music grows fainter and fainter, the cheering dies 
away, but still Sam. and Gran, wave after the 
soldiers. ) 
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Sam. I'm going down to the depot. [Exit, R. 

Gran. I'd love to go, but I can't leave my baby. 
(Resumes seat and rocks cradle,) My boy's gone to be 
a soldier and Kittie leaves for the city in the morning. 
I'll be all alone, all alone with the baby. It is the law of 
life, Ezry and Kittie are young folks and I am an old 
woman, but I am proud that my boy has gone to help his 
country, just as his elder brother did in Cuba in '98. 
(Speaks to baby.) But you won't go 'way and leave me, 
will you, baby? You're mine, all mine ! (Knock on door 
at R.) I wonder who can be knocking at this time of 
night. (Goes to door.) It can't be Samanthy. (As she 
opens the door.) Good-evening, sir. 

(Mike Hannigan slouches in and stands at r. leering 
at her. She steps back two steps as he enters and 
looks at him full of terror. He is a degraded look- 
ing man, shabby, unshaven and evil eyed.) 

Mike (after a pause). Well, do you know me? 

Gran, (shrinking from him, trembling), Mike! Mike 
Hannigan ! 

Mike. I thought y'd know me. Five er six months 
behind the bars don't change a man's looks to his home 
folks. 

Gran. What are you doing here? 

Mike. I jus' dropped in fer a little call on my mother- 
in-law. Hope you're enjoyin' good health, Mis' Gibbs. 

Gran. Why have you come ? 

Mike. You know why I've come well enough. 
(Bends toward her, his face close to hers.) I've come 
fer my property. 

Gran. There was no property. You know as well as 
I do that Mary left nothing. 

Mike. Oh, yes, she did. She left the kid, didn't she? 

Gran. You're not — not going to take the baby? 
(Pause; he smiles grimly. Slowly.) You wouldn't take 
him away from me, would you ? He's all I've got. You 
wouldn't have the heart to do that? (Pause.) Would 
y' ? Ezry's joined the army and Kittie's goin' to the city 
to-morrow, and I'll be all alone, except for the baby. 
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He's all I'll have left. You ain't come after him, have 
you? 

Mike. What else do you reckon I'm here f er ? Come, 
git him ready. Wrap him up in a shawl and gimme a 
bottle of milk and I'll be off on the same train that's 
takin' the soldiers. 

Gran, {going to him, trembling). Mike, Mike, don't 
take the baby away from me. Seems like I've bore so 
much to-day that I jest couldn't stand up under that. 
Nobody can take care of him like I can. He's all I'll 
have left. (More passionately.) Mike, you can't do it ! 
You can't do it. You might be a bad man, Mike, but 
surely you ain't got the heart to tear that baby away from 
these old arms of mine. I promised his dying mother to 
protect her child. 

Mike. It's my baby, I say ; give him to me. 

Gran. Your baby? Yours? You ask me to give 
him to you! Then where is my baby? Where is my 
little Mary? Where is the girl you swore to love and 
protect the day you made her your wife ? Give me back 
my girl! You beat her, you choked her! She died in 
my arms heart-broken 

Mike (grasping her roughly by arm). That'll do, 
you! Hurry up and get me the baby! It's train time. 
He leaves with me to-night. 

Gran. No, no! See, on my knees I beg you to let 
me have the child. 

Mike. Where is he? (Crosses to l.) 

Gran, (rushing to cradle, snatches baby to her breast). 
You shan't have him! (Mike rushes to her.) Back, 
Mike Hannigan, don't you dare to touch him. He's here 
with me, the only mother he's ever known, on my breast 
(loudly, passionately) and I defy you, in the name of 
God, to tear him from this sacred refuge ! (He recoils.) 

QUICK CURTAIN 



(Second Picture. — Baby in cradle, Mike at door r.) 

Gran, (at c, facing him). The train's pullin' out. 
You've just got time to catch it. It's taking the soldiers 
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away to fight for their country. Be a man, Mike Han- 
nigan, have done with evil and show yourself a man. 
Now's your chance. Catch that train and join the army ! 

Mike. I'll do it! 

Gran. God bless you ! [Exit Mike, r. 

CURTAIN 



(Third Picture, Gran, with baby in her arms, singing 
lullaby,) 

CURTAIN 
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ACT II 

SCENE. — Conservatory in Cousin Wellington's city 
residence. Entrances r. and l. Fancy Japanese 
screens at rear and at sides. Several fur rugs on floor. 
Small fancy table at l., zvith two fancy chairs. Tete- 
a-tete at R. Fancy chair at rear c. Palms around 
stage. Note: The same scenery may be used as in 
Act I, hiding the fireplace with screens and changing 
furniture. Satin cushion on the tete-a-tete. 

(Discovered, McGregor, a dignified, middle-aged but- 
ler, arranging cushion. He steps back to note the 
effect just as Janine, a dainty French maid, enters 
from L. She hurries in and does not see him. They 
collide. ) 

McG. Beg pardon ! 

Jan. Oh, it is the McGregor! I hurry me so zat I 
do not see vere I am going, evidently walk backwards 
like-a ze crab. 

McG. I simply took a step bac'ards to admire the 
heffect. Of coorse I didna suspect a tornado would 
attack me from the rear, as it were. 

Jan. Vot is dat tornado, monsieur? Darleeng have I 
been called, and petite, and sweetheart and ozzer nice 
names, but nevaire have I been called a tornado. (Close 
to him.) Eet is a nice name, eh ? 

McG. Ho, yes. Hit's one of my pet hexpressions, as 
it were. But why are you here in the conservatory, 
madame ? 

Jan. Madame? Oh, la, la, la ! Mademoiselle, if you 
please, for the present. Some day, mebbe, madame, but 
not just now. Zose who like me best call me Janine. 

McG. They do? And can I call you Janine? 

Jan. Mebbe. If you are a very, very good boy. You 
asic me vot I do here in the conservatory. I search for 

25 
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Mees Kathleen. Madame Wellington vould have a 
leetle talk wiz her in private. Comprenez-vous ? 

McG. Hi think hi understand. Miss Kathleen is 
wirfi her guests out by the lily pond. 

Jan. And Monsieur Cott, vere is he? 

McG. He's gettin' ready to rehearse the young ladies 
for the private theatricals. Hi think 'e is hin the hante- 
room. 

Jan. Ah, ha ! Zen zey are not togezzer. Mees Kath- 
leen on ze lily pond and zees Cott man in ze anteroom. 
It is as I suspec*. Madame try to make ze grand match 
and Monsieur Cott try to make ze grand match, but Mees 
Kathleen ! Ah, ha, zat ees anuzzer mattaire. 

McG. You mean she's not in love with DePuyster 
Cott. 

Jan. Zat ees exactly vot I mean. 

McG. But it has been reported that they were en- 
gaged. Hit'll be a great match for Miss Kathleen. 
She's honly a little country lassie, wi' no money of her 
own at all, hand DePuyster Cott, he's a millionaire. 

Jan. He may be ze millionaire, but he ees not ze 
lovaire. For heem she cares, poof — that ! 

(Snaps fingers.) 

McG. But the hold lady is strong for the match, and 
he's worth a million. 

Jan. Again I say — poof! Mees Kathleen does not 
love him. I know. 

McG. And how do you know ? 

Jan. Because ven she hear his name she do not 
zhoomp. 

McG. (blankly). Jump? 

Jan. Zhoomp! It is a sure sign. It fails nevaire. 
You say to me Thomas, I do not zhoomp. You say to me 
Alphonse, I do not zhoomp. You say to me — rvot ees 
your name? 

McG. (pleased). Angus! 

Jan. You say to me — ^Angus, I — (pauses, glances 
roguishly at him; he struts) do not zhoomp. (He is dis^ 
appointed and indignant.) You say Matthew, Alois, 
Jean, Ferdinand, Emile — still I zhoomp not! Ah, but 
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you say to me James — oo! (Hugs herself.) Zen I 
zhoomp, like-a da zhoomping-jack. Now you say to 
Mees Kathleen — DePuyster — vere is de zhoomp ? It is 
not there. (Impersonating.) Ah, monsieur, you do me 
ze grand honor, you pay me ze great compHment — eet is 
ze proudest moment of my Hfe, but alas, I cannot return 
your love. FU be a sistaire to you, mebbe. So, good- 
night, here is your hat, vot is your hurry ? Get out ! 

{Little kick,) 

McG. (laughing). Yes, yes. She'll say get out, just 
like that! (Kicks.) 

(Jan. and McG. stand c. laughing; enter Mrs. 
Wellington from l. She raises her lorgnettes and 
looks at them; they laugh in pantomime, not seeing 
her,) 

Mrs. W. McGregor ! 

McG. (straightening up). Yes, madame? 

Mrs. W. Janine ! 

Jan. Oui, madame ? 

Mrs. W. I am surprised. Surprised ! 

McG. Weel, madame, I'm somewhat sui*prised my- 
self. 

Mrs. W. Such conduct in the conservatory. 

McG. She was only showing me a little dance step, 
madame. We will not repeat our offense. 

Mrs. W. I should hope not. Where is my ward ? 

McG. She's out by the lily pond, madame. 

Mrs. W. And Mr. Cott is with her, I suppose? 

McG. Oh, no. Mr. Cott is rehearsing the young 
ladies in the hanteroom. 

Mrs. W. Janine, find Kathleen and send her to me at 
once. 

Jan. Oui, madame! [Exit, l. 

Mrs. W. McGregor, you may tell Mr. Cott that I 
wish to see him in the sunken gardens as soon as he 
finishes his rehearsals. 

McG. Yes, madame. [Exit, r. 

Mrs. W. I must bring things to a head this afternoon. 
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Kathleen has refused to give Mr. Cott his answer for a 
month now. She shan't put it oflf any longer. She must 
consent at once and I'll give an annoimcement dinner on 
Thursday. 

Enter Wellington from r. 

Wel. I just passed through the front hall and saw 
DePuyster Cott dancing and kicking around like a 
flamingo with the hives. What's he trying to do, turn 
this house into a theatre? 

Mrs. W. Wellington ! It's a rehearsal for the Red 
Cross benefit. 

Wel. I don't care if it is. I don't like DePuyster 
Cott and I don't want him gallivanting around my house. 

Mrs. W. Now, Wellington, don't be foolish. De- 
Puyster is Kathleen's most ardent admirer. Think what 
a wonderful match it would be. He's worth over a 
million. 

Wel. I don't care how much he's worth. I'm not 
going to have my little Kittie mated up with a man like 
DePuyster Cott. Now don't start to argue. I won't 
have it, and there's an end. What would Grandma Gibbs 
say if her little Kittie married a man like that? 

Mrs. W. She doubtless would be the proudest woman 
in the state. Think what DePuyster could do for Kittie. 
She hasn't a cent, and her grandmother hasn't anything. 
It's a wonder that he ever gave her a thought, an ignorant 
little country girl like Kittie. Why, he's the catch of the 
season. 

Wel. There you go again. I tell you I won't have it. 
Let him marry one of the girls here in town, one of the 
full blown roses of society, if he will. Kittie is a simple 
little country violet, with all the innocence and fragrance 
of the wildwood. And Cott! He'd break her heart in 
six months. 

Mrs. W. There, there, Wellington, you're excited — 
and when you get excited it makes me so nervous. Go 
and lie down in your room. You are worrying over a 
trifle. 

Wel, The happiness of little Kittie Clover isn't a 
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trifle. I'll see DePuyster Cott and tell him just what my 
attitude is. 

Mrs. W. You'll do nothing of the sorj. Kathleen 
wouldn't thank you for interfering in her affairs. If she 
doesn't want to marry him, rest assured I shall not try to 
influence her. But if she does I'm sure she'll resent your 
attitude. Now, go and lie down, like a good boy. The 
house is full of guests aiid my nerves are all unstrung. 
Please, Wellington! 

Wel. Very well. But understand right now that my 
little girl isn't going to be forced to marry any one she 
doesn't want, millionaire or no millionaire. (At door r.) 
She's too sweet and innocent for a middle-aged orchid 
like DePuyster Cott. And I won't have it ! [Exit, r. 

Mrs. W. I rather think Kathleen will have something 
to say to that. 

Kit. (outside l.). Auntie, auntie, where are you? 

Mrs. W. Here I am, Kittie, in the conservatory. 
Don't make such a noise. 

Enter Kit. from l. 

Kit. Oh, you darling, this is the loveliest party of 
the season. 

Mrs. W. I'm glad you are enjoying it. 

Kit. I've been down to the lily pond with the boys. 
They're playing tennis. DePuyster Cott's got all the 
girls in the front hall practising for the amateur play. 

Mrs. W. Aren't you to be in the play ? 

Kit. He wanted me to be the leading lady, but I can't 
do anything like that. I'm just a little country girl, in 
spite of all my fine fixings and things. I'd be as much 
out of place on the stage as a little country robin in a 
cage full of golden canaries. 

Mrs. W. Country robin indeed ! You are going to be 
the hit of the season. 

Kit. Oh, if the folks at Splinterville could only see 
me in this dress. They'd think I was a play actress for 
sure. 

Mrs. W. Do you have play actresses in Splinterville, 
Kathleen? 
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Kit. Sure we do. Once every week we have a movie, 
and Uncle Tom's been there twice. 

Mrs. W. I believe you're homesick. {Seated at r.) 

Kit. No, I'm not exactly what you'd call homesick, 
but I'd love to drop in on grandma just to see how she's 
getting along. And the baby's got a tooth. Isn't that 
wonderful ? How they grow and get hair and teeth and 
things. Oh, I'd love to see the baby ! 

Mrs. W. Isn't there some one else in Splinterville 
you'd love to see besides the baby and grandma? 

Kit. Why, of course. I'd love to see them all. 
Loretta and Lizzie and Samanthy Snapp and Happy Jim 
Hankins. 

Mrs. W. {significantly). Ah! 

Kit. Now don't say ah, auntie. I'm not in love with 
Happy Jim. I'm not in love with anybody. 

Mrs. W. No one at all ? 

Kit. No one but you and Cousin Wellington. 

Mrs. W. I thought DePuyster Cott has been very 
attentive. 

Kit. He has. DePuyster's been attentive all right, 
but somehow his attentions don't seem exactly to hit the 
spot. 

Mrs. W. He's a rich man, my dear, a very rich man. 
Half the mothers in New York have been trying to land 
him for years. 

Kit. You talk like he was a fish. {Laughs.) And 
I think he is. A lobster. 

Mrs. W. Kathleen, you mustn't speak that way of 
DePuyster. He is sincere. He's going to ask you to 
become his wife. 

Kit. He's asked me that already. Seven times. 

Mrs. W. And what did you reply? 

Kit. Seven times no. 

Mrs. W. Kathleen, DePuyster would make you a rich 
woman. You would have everything your heart de- 
sired. Money, a beautiful home, a cottage by the sea, 
touring cars, a yacht, servants, diamonds 

Kit. I know it. I'd love all that; there's only one 
drawback. I'd have to take DePuyster, too. 

Mrs. W. You are very young, Kathleen, and you 
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know very little of the world and its ways; Your uncle 
is in the army, your grandmother is poor, very poor. 
Have you thought how much you could do for her if you 
would marry DePuyster? 

Kit. (seriously). No, auntie, I've never thought of 
that. 

Mrs. W. She is an old woman now, dear, and every 
penny counts at her age. If you married well you could 
provide her with every comfort, even luxury. She's too 
old to work and suppose your uncle doesn't come back. 
(Pauses; looks at Kit.) And then there's the baby. 
Your Aunt Mary's baby. Think what you could do for 
him if you married DePuyster Cott. 

Kit. That's true. I could help them both. I could 
build a house in Splinterville and take care of everybody, 
Uncle Ezra and grandma and the baby. (Changes tone.) 
But maybe Mr. Cott wouldn't let me. 

Mrs. W. DePuyster is generosity itself. I don't want 
to influence you, Kathleen, against your own judgment, 
but I am a woman of experience. A marriage with him 
would bring you wealth and it would bring comfort to 
your grandmother in her old age. 

Kit. (dreamily). 1 know that, but would it bring me 
happiness? I — I don't love DePuyster Cott. I never 
could love him. I admire him in a way, but that's dif- 
ferent. But when I think of grandma and realize how 
I' could help her if I was his wife, and the good I could 
do with all that money, I feel as if I could make any 
sacrifice for those I love. 

Mrs. W. You are a dear child, Kathleen. In the 
short time I have known you I have learned to wish that 
you were my daughter. I will urge DePuyster's claims 
ho longer. You must make you own decision. But he 
has told me that he loves you sincerely; devotedly. I 
think he intends to speak to you again to-day. If you 
refuse him he is going to enlist in the army. (Rises.) 
I think I'd better look after our guests. (Crosses to l.) 
The decision is in your own hands. [Exit, l. 

Kit. I'd be rich, I'd have everything on earth I 
wanted and grandma would be able to do just as she 
pleased. No more work, no more slaving to make both 
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ends meet. Grandma could be just like Auntie Welling- 
ton, with every luxury at her command. I'll do it. I'll 
marry him and try to make him happy. {Goes to l.) 
Maybe he won't be home much. [Exit, l. 

Enter Jan. from r. with feather duster, 

Jan. (crossing down h., dusting). Ah, ke newspapers 
feport anuzzer victory for la belle France. A great, 
grand, glorious victory. And my Jamie was probably in 
ze battle. Maybe some day he will be a grand officer 
and vill come to America and ask me for my hand. And 
I vill say 

Enter DePuyster Cott from l. on words "glorious 
victory" 

Cott (coming down l. c). And you will say? 

Jan. Oh, pardon, monsieur. I did not know zat I 
was overheard. 

Cott. So, you have a Jamie in the army, eh ? 

Jan. (proudly). Oui, monsieur. 

Cott. Well, all I can say is that your Jamie has a 
mighty pretty little sweetheart waiting for him. 

Jan. (eyes down, mock modesty). Oh, monsieur! 

Cott (taking her hand). What a pretty little hand. 
Too bad it has such hard work to do. 

Jan. (snatching hand away, faces him with flashing 
eyes). For the hard work I do not care. Eet is my bit. 
The wages those are beeg, very beeg — and every centime 
is sent to la belle France. I am only a working girl, 
monsieur, but I work for my native land, I work for my 
flag! 

Cott. Patriotic, upon my word. What a handsome 
little Joan of Arc you are. Suppose I'd give you a 
dollar for your belle France. (Holds up silver dollar.) 

Jan. (smiling, takes it). I vould say, thank you, 
monsieur. 

Cott. And suppose I would ask for a little kiss? 

Jan. (ducking under his arm, leaving the feather 
duster enclosed in the crook of his elbow). I vould say 
(running to door R., turns) kiss ze fezzer duster, mon- 
sieur. (Laughs and runs out r.) 
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l^j CoTT. The little simpleton! (Throws duster out at 

I L.) But I am losing time. The reheaKsal ! {Goes to u) 
1^ Are you ready, girls ? 

Girls (outside l.). All ready, Mr. Cott. 

CoTT (to leader of orchestra). Then strike up the 
,^^ band, here cpme the ladies. 

It, '(Music, Cott dances off at r.) 

Enter eight or twelve Society Girls from l., dancing or 
\ marching in time to music. Enter Soloist. 

Specialty number by the girls. At end of number 

they all dance or march off. Note: This specialty 
s may be given as a solo or a duet, or a fancy dance, or 

may be omitted entirely, Cott making his exit after 

throwing duster down. 

Enter Kit. from l. after specialty and encore. 

Kit. I went down to the old-fashioned garden and 
j got a sprig of boy's love. Fm goin' to put it in my shoe 
: and if it hurts it's a sign my beau's love won't last. 
' (Takes off slipper.) I hope it don't hurt. 

Enter Cott from r. quickly. 

Cott. Ah, there you are ! 

(At the sound of his voice Kit. gives a little squeal 
and jumps to l, a little.) 

Kit. Oh! 

Cott. What's the matter? Did I frighten you? 

Kit. Oh, no. I'm not frightened, Fm just — er — 
ei;nbarrassed. 

"Cott (near tete, motions for Kit. to sit thereon). 
Won't you sit down? 

Kit. (trying to put on her slipper when he isn't look- 
ing, speaks with closed lips signifying ''no''). Um- 
umph ! 

Cott. Please sit down. I have something to say to 
you. 

' Kit. (meaning '' no"). Um-umph ! 
I Cott. I won't be happy until you do. I won't really. 

Kit. Oh, very well. (Flops dozvn on floor.) 
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CoTT. Picturesque, but rather uncomfortable, isn't it ? 

Kit. (glancing at slipper in hand hidden from CoTr). 
I should say so. 

CoTT (coming to her). Now, Katlileen 

Kit. Oh, please don't come so close. You make me 
nervous. 

CoTT. But I can't say what I want to say from way 
over here, you know. 

Kit. Oh, yes, you can. Lots of men propose over 
the telephone. Sit way over there. 

CoTT. Very well. (Backs away from her,) 

Kit. Don't walk backwards ; you might fall down. 

(He turns to r. Kit. tries to get slipper on, but cannot.^ 

CoTT (seated r.). Kathleen, I see you know what I'm 
going to say to you. You are poor, Mrs. Wellington tells 
me, and uncomfortable. You are really. 

Kit. Yes, she's right. I'm pool* and uncomfortable. 
Especially uncomfortable. 

Con. I can make you comfortable. 

Kit. (looking at him quickly). Can you? 

CoTT. I can surround you with every luxury. 
(Rises.) If you will only like me a little. (Sits beside 
her.) Can't you like me a little, Kathleen? 

Kit. I don't know. 

CoTT (suddenly). I see everything! 

Kit. (startled, hides foot and puts slipper behind her). 
Oh ! I'm so embarrassed. 

Cott. There is some one else. 

Kit. Is that all you saw? 

Cott. You have a sweetheart? 

Kit. Nobody but Happy Jim Hankins. 

Cott. And who is he ? 

Kit. a farmer. Got red hair and limps a little, but 
his heart's in the right place. 

Cott. Kittie, won't you be serious? 

Kit. I am. I couldn't be more serious at my own 
funeral. 

Cott. Look me in the eye. Straight in the eye. 

Kit. I can't. Your eye is wobbly. 
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CoTT. Kittle, give me your hands. Promise you'll 
marry me. 

{Takes her hands; she hands him the slipper and 

laughs,) 
Kit. I'll have to ask grandma first. 
{Hobbles out l. quickly.) 

CoTT {looking at slipper, pauses). Did she give me 
her hand or her foot ? 

Enter Mrs. W. from l. 

Mrs. W. Well? {Hides slipper behind him.) 

CoTT. It's all right. I'm the happiest man in America, 
I am really. 

Mrs. W. Has she promised to marry you? 

CoTT. Not exactly. She said she had to ask her 
grandma first. 

Mrs. W. Then you are as good as engaged. Don't 
you think we'd better announce it to-night? 

Enter iWel. from r. 

Wel. Announce what ? 

CoTT. Miss Kathleen has just promised to marry me, 
she has really. 

Wel. She did ? My little girl promised that ? 

CoTT. Yes, she did. Awfully strange, isn't it? But 
she did really. But she said she'd have to ask her grand- 
ma first. 

Mrs. W. {at Vi.). But of course Grandma Giibbs will 
consent. I am sure, DePuyster, she'll be delighted and 
honored to have you as Kathleen's husband. 

Wel. I'm not so sure about that. Grandma Gibbs 
never makes up her mind in a hurry. I don't think you'd 
better announce it quite yet, my dear. 

CoTT. I'll telegraph the old lady, I will really, 

Mrs. W. DePuyster, I congratulate you. 

{Shakes hands with him; he puts slipper in hand be- 

hind him.) 
Wel. And so do I. 

{Seizes his other hand and gets the slipper.) 
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CoTT, Thanks, awfully. 

Wel. (looking at slipper). What is this? 

Mrs. W. Kathleen's slipper. 

CoTT. Why so it is. It is really. I must have found 
it. That's it, I found it in the hall. Little puppy must 
have carried it away. 

Enter Jan. from r. 

Mrs. W. Janine ! 

Jan. Madame ? 

Mrs. W. Here is Kathleen's slipper. Take it to her. 

Jan. Oui, madame. 

CoTT. The young folks are beginning to dance in the 
hall. Shall we join them ? 

Wel. I want to have a word or two with Kittie. 
(Crosses to l.) Maybe she can spare a dance for one of 
the old timers. [Exit, l. 

Mrs. W. (taking Cott's arm). Cheer up, my boy, 
Fm sure everything will turn out right. 

(They stroll off at l.) 

Enter McG. from r. 

McG. I'll show 'im, so I will! The Boche. The 
pro-German noodle-maker. 

Jan. McGregor! What has happened? 

McG. It's that Dutch cook. He's a-makin' reflec- 
tions on the United States. He called the President a 
nut. 

Jan. He did? Vy did you not throw him in the 
street ? 

McG. I wouldn't demean meself by layin' hands on 
him, but I withered 'im with my contempt, I did. Some 
day he'll push me too far and then the fightin' spirit o' 
the McGregors will assert itself hand I'll knock 'im into 
a cocked 'at, so I will. 

Jan. Have you seen Miss Kathleen? She's lost her 
slipper. 

McG. Lost her slipper? 

Jan. Yes, I have it here. 

McG. Belike she's in the hall dancin*. 

Jan. Stupid! How can she dance vizzout zis? 
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(Holds up slipper. Kit. hops in from l.) 

Kit. Thank you, Janine. I'll take it. That will do, 
McGregor. 

McG. Yes, miss. [Exit, l., with great dignity. 

Kit. (putting on her slipper). I felt just like Cin- 
derella. Only I had an awful time to make it fit. And 
Mr. Cott was such a funny looking prince. 

Jan. Is he your prince, Mees Kathleen ? 

Kit. I don't know. Sometimes I think he is, but 
most times I'm sure he isn't. Have you a sweetheart, 
Janine ? 

Jan. (ecstatically) . Have I ? Have I ? Oh, mademoi- 
selle, I have. So beeg he is and so strong and wiz blue 
eyes and red hair. 

Kit. Red hair? 

Jan. Oui, mademoiselle. He is an Irishman. A sol- 
dier, but now, helas, wounded. For two months he has 
not fought. He is lame. The shell exploded and nip 
him on the foot. Lame he is and with red hair, but ah, 
mademoiselle, you should know his heart. It is the heart 
I love, the courage, the soul. His name is Jamie. 

Kit. Jamie? Oh, Janine, I too have a Jamije. And 
he's got red hair and limps a little when he walks. 

Jan. a soldier, Mees Kathleen? 

Kit. No. It almost broke his heart when they turned 
him down. But like your Jamie he has the heart, the 
courage and the soul. 

Jan. Then it is enough, mademoiselle. You vill 
marry him and as for Monsieur DePuyster Cott, good- 
night ! 

Kit. I don't know, Janine. I haven't made up my 
mind. We are so frightfully poor, my uncle is at the 
front and my grandmother is very old. If I married Mr. 
Cott it would mean happiness and comfort for life. 

Jan. Comfort, yes ? Happiness, maybe ! 

Enter Cott from l. 

CoTt. Kathleen, I've been looking every place for 
you. Do you want to dance? 
Kit. I believe I do. That music is delightful 
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{She takes his arm and they stroll out at l.) 

Jan. The poor mademoiselle! She tries to be gay 
while all the time her heart is crying out for her Jamie, 
wiz ze red hair and ze little limp. {Bell rings off stage R. 
Enter McG. from l. ; crosses stage and exits r. Jan. 
arranges furniture down l.) The poor young lady. If 
she marries Monsieur DePuyster Cott very much vill she 
regret it. [Exit, l. 

Enter McG. stiffly, followed by Gran., timid and nervous. 
She wears a widow's bonnet, rusty shawl, old- 
fashioned shoes, dark dress and carries a large cotton 
umbrella and covered market basket. 

Gran, {at rear r., to McG., who is standing rear r. c). 
You ain't Cousin Wellington, air y' ? 

McG. No, madame, I am butler. 

Gran, {putting things down, advances to him and 
shakes hands warmly), I'm pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Butler. I'm Grandma Gibbs from 
Splinterville. Mr. Wellington is my cousin. There used 
to be some Butlers lived over on the old Lower Eighty 
right across from Hookworm Crick. Man's name was 
Isaac Butler. Might have been some kin of yours. 

McG. I'll hinform Mr. Wellington that you're here, 
ma'am. Sit down. 

Gran, {going to padded chair at r., starts to sit). 
Thank you. {Sits down and jumps up immediately.) 
Mercy me! {Looks at chair, feels seat.) Ain't it 
squshy ? I thought I'd set on the cat. 

McG. It's all right, ma'am. 

Gran, {sitting down car ef idly, then giving a sigh of 
satisfaction) , Jest like a feather bed. Don't bother to 
interrupt Cousin Wellington if he's busy. You didn't 
tell me ef you was any kin to old Ike Butler. 

McG. I have no relations in this country, ma'am. 

Gran. Are you a furriner? 

McG. A Scotchman, ma'am. 

Gran. My, my. I've allers wanted to meet a Scots^h- 
man. They've done such noble work in the war. You 
see I read every scrap about the war I kin lay my hands 
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on.» I'm in the Red Cross work and my boy Eziy's at 
the front. Somewhere in France. And you're a Scotch- 
man? Ain't you proud of your fellow countrymen 
who're fightin' and dyin' day by day fer the native land 
and fer the common cause of himianity? Don't it make 
your heart almost bu'st with pride to read about the 
Highland Regiment in Flanders ? 

McG. {deeply touched), Hindeed it do, ma'am. If 
I was a bit younger Fd be over there myself. 

Gran. I reckon you're doin' your bit here, ain't you ? 

McG. I ain't doing as much as I should, ma'am. 

Gran. None of us are. Only our boys facing death 
at the front are doing that. You belong to the Red 
Cross ? 

McG. No, ma'am. 

Gran. Here's a button. {Pins it on him.) A dollar, 
please. 

McG. Yes, ma'am. Thank you, ma'am. 

{Gives her a dollar,) 

Gran. Now you've done something fer the war any- 
way. That money'll go to help some poor wounded boy 
out there in France. You won't know where it goes, ner 
he won't know where it comes from, but it'll be there. 
It's the tie that binds those at the front to those who have 
to stay at home. It's your bit. You've done what you 
could. 

McG. Thank y', ma'am — and God bless you. It 
makes me feel like I was a part of the Allied Army my- 
self. Hexcuse me, ma'am, I have a patriotic duty to 
perfoiTn. 

Gran. A duty? 

McG. Yes, ma'am. There's a party down in the 
kitchen who's a pro-German. He called the President — 
our President — a nut, ma'am. I'm goin' to make 'im 
take it back, ma'am. I'm goin' to make 'im eat his words 
like a bowl of soup, ma'am. {At door l.) I'm goin' to 
hattack the henemy single handed, ma'am! [Exit, l. 

Enter from r. Wel., Mrs. W. and several guests. 
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Wel. Whew, that dance was a corker. It's better 
than the gymnasium. I think I lost fifteen potmds. 

Gran, {coming toward him), Q)usin Wellington! 

Wel. Grandma! Of all things! Grandma Gibbs! 
(Shakes hands warmly.) Where on earth did you come 
from? 

Gran. Splinterville. I come to see Kittie. How is 
she? 

Wel. As fine as silk. You won't know her. This is 
my wife. You remember her, don't you? Elizabeth, 
this is Grandma Gibbs. 

Gran, (kissing Mrs. W.). Know her? I should say 
I do. She uster go to school to me, forty year ago. 
Didn't y', Lizy? 

Mrs. W. (embarrassed). Yes, indeed. But won't you 
take off your things? (Leads Gran, to easy chair.) Sit 
down. You must be tired after your long journey? 

Gran. Yes, honey, I am a little tired. Ridin' on the 
steam keers is a shakin' experience, but I jest loved the 
excitement. I hesitated some about makin' the trip, but 
Samanthy Snapp promised to take keer of the baby, so I 
jest packed up some jell and nut-cake for you and here 
I be. 

Wel. Jell and nut-cake! Oh, grandma, I haven't 
tasted anything like your jell and nut-cake for thirty-five 
years. 

Gran. Then you're goin' to have some for supper. 
Maybe I kin stir y' up a batch of biscuit, too. I never 
see a boy love biscuit the way you did. 'Member one 
night when the parson was at our house you et nineteen, 
and then wondered why you couldn't relish the cherry 
pie. (Laughs.) 

Wel. (laughing). I've never forgotten that night. 

Gran. But where's Kittie ? She ain't sick er nothin' ? 
Why ain't she here to welcome me ? 

Kit. (outside l.). Come on and let's have some more 
music. 

Gran, (starting up). That's her. That's my Kittie. 

Kit. Cousin Wellington! Where are you? (Enter 
Kit. from l. She does not see Gran, at first but starts 
toward Wel. ) I thought you wanted to dance with me ? 
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(5*^^^ him looking at Gran. ; follows his eyes, sees Gran. ; 
slight pause with sharp intake of the breath — then.) 
Why, there's grandma! (Rushes into her arms.) 

Gran. I didn't hardly know y', honey, I didn't hardly 
know y*. 

Kit. Oh, it just seems too good to be true. Just think, 
you're here in the city. (Wel. motions to Mrs. W. and 
guests and they withdraw quietly.) How's the baby? 
And where is he? (Rapidly.) I'm just crazy to see that 
tooth. Does he cry much at night, and has he been well ? 

Gran. He's jest as fine as a fiddle. How do you like 
it here, Kittie? 

Kit. It's lovely, but it's not like Splinterville. Who's 
taking care of the baby? 

Gran. Miss Samanthy. 

Kit. Well, I guess she can manage. How's Uncle 
Ezra? When did you hear from him? 

Gran. Last week. He's real well and sends you a 
bushel of love. He told me all about life in the trenches. 

Kit. Have they made him an officer yet? 

Gran. He didn't say. I suppose they have. Ezry's 
a dabster hand at bossin' men. I shouldn't be surprised 
to see him a gineral before the war's over. 

Kit. Oh, how lovely ! And how's Loretta and Lizzie 
and Bub and Happy Jim and the Red Cross ladies and 
everybody? And what's the news? Anybody married? 

Gran. No, but Elmer Green's been seen calling right 
often at Lowizy Custard's. Happy Jim's bought out 
Olden and Hughes' grocery store and told me to be sure 
and bring you back home right away. Kittie, Happy Jim's 
a fine young fellow, good principles, moral, upright and a 
good business man. He'd ought to make a good husband. 

Kit. Oh, grandma, I want you to meet DePuyster 
Cott! 

Gran. To meet him? Is it a man? 

Kit. Of course. What did you think? 

Gran. I miscalc'lated it might be one of these here 
newfangled folding beds you read about. 

Kit. He's a millionaire, and he wants to marry me. 

Gran. A millionaire? A sure enough millionaire? 

Kit. Yes, that's what Cousin Wellington says. 
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Gran. That's a powerful heap of money, Kittie. 

Kit. I know it. Why, if I marry him we can have a 
house like this and you can be a fine lady like Auntie 
Wellington and 

Gran. Jest a minute, Kittie. Do you love Mr. Cott? 

Kit. {head down). Well — I — don't — ^know. 

Gran. Yes y' do, honey. Ef you love him you know 
it. And ef you don't there ain't no use talking any more 
about it. I want to have a talk with him, Kittie. But 
one thing you must understand right from the very be- 
ginning and that's this: The good Lord made young 
folks fer each other, Kittie, and all the millions and gold 
in the world will never mean happiness to you unless you 
love the man you marry. Don't think you'll have to 
j)rovide fer me and the baby. I'm eamin' money right 
along, and Ezry sends me twenty dollars every month. 
We'll get along all right, even if you don't get married at 
all. 

Kit. But think of the wonderful things I could do if 
I was rich. 

Gran. Ain't none of 'em worth their salt unless 
they're seasoned with a life's love, honey. 

Kit. (hugging her). Oh, it's so good to have you 
here with me. You tell me just what I need to know. 
Your advice is just like my conscience. But you must 
be tired. Don't you want to come to my room and rest 
a little before dinner? 

Gran. Dinner ? Ain't you had dinner yet ? 

Kit. We have dinner at seven. 

Gran. I want to know ! Lizy must be a awful slow 
cook. I et my dinner in the keers out of a shoe-box. 
{Rises ^ looks around.) What a pretty place they got. 

Kit. Aren't you tired, grandma ? 

Gran. Not a mite. You take my umberell and basket 
and carry 'em to the room and I'll set here and rest a 
spell. You might tell Cousin Wellington that I'd like 
a word with him. 

Kit. {going I..). I'll send him to you. 

Gran. And don't get to thinkin' too much about that 
Mr. Bedd. It ain't likely he'll want to marry you after 
he talks to me a while. 
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Kit. His name is Cott, grandma, and I'd forgotten 
him already. 

Gran. That's a good sign. I'll bet a doughnut you 
ain't forgotten Happy Jim Hankins. 

Kit. {at door u, turns). No, somehow I never forget 
Jim. [Exit, L. 

Gran. She won't ever find the road to happiness here 
in the city. I reckon it's a little shady country road that 
leads through old covered bridges over ripply streams, up 
the hill of Hard Knocks and down into the vale of Peace 
and Love at last. And Jim Hankins'U be her guide. 

Enter Wel. from l. 

Wel. Grandma, it does my heart good to see you 
again. Your coming is like a breath of the cider-scented 
air of old Splinterville. 

Gran, (on tete). Set down, Cousin Wellington; I 
want to have a little talk with you. 

Wel. Certainly. 

Gran. It's about our Kittie. 

Wel. She's my little girl, grandma. I love her as 
much as if she were my own daughter. 

Gran. Then what do you think about her marrying 
this Mr. Bedd? 

Wel. Bedd? 

Gran. I mean Cott. Is he the man you'd pick out 
for your own daughter? 

Wel. No, I hardly think he is. Still he's a million- 
aire 

Gran. That's jest what Kittie said. It seems to be 
his only recommendation. How old is he? 

Wel. About thirty-five. 

Gran. Why ain't he at the front? 

Wel. Too much money. 

Gran. That's no excuse. He ain't a slacker, is he? 

Wel. No, he isn't as bad as that. My wife thinks 
he'd make Kittie a good husband. He could provide her 
with everything her heart desires. 

Gran. I don't think so. The main thing her heart 
desires is love. Cousin Wellington, and faith and trust. 
Money ain't to be considered in the matter at all. 
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Wel. Then I reckon it's good-bye, Mr. Cott. 

Gran. I reckon it is. But 1*11 have a talk with him 
first. Maybe I kin get him to do sump'm f er his country. 

Wel. He has already contributed to the fund, very 
liberally, I think. 

Gran. That's good ; we need money, but money ain't 
everything. We need men, good, true, stalwart men, 
Americans worthy of the name! Like our fathers and 
our forefathers. We won the war of 1776 without 
money and in 1812 we weren't blessed with many mil- 
lionaires. The man comes first, the man before the 
dollar every time. 

Wel. My sentiments exactly. You're as patriotic as 
I am. God has given me everything I wanted except 
five or six strapping big sons to give to my country. 
What a glorious honor! My boys'd never wait to be 
drafted. No, ma'am ! When they heard the call they'd 
answer, like their forefathers before 'em. 

Gran, {taking his hand). God bless you. Cousin 
Wellington. 

Wel. I have been a successful business man, grandma, 
but everything I control, every dollar I possess is at the 
service of my country. 

Enter McG. from l., clothing torn, collar open, nose 
bloody. He starts to exit r. but pauses at door r. 

McG. I did it. 

Wel. You look like it. What have you been doing? 
Trying to tame a bulldog? 

McG. Well, ye might call it that, sir. I've just fired 
the German chef. 

Wel. Fired him? Fired Schnitzel? Why? 

McG. He called the President a nut, I fired him for 
that. Then he said the Kaiser was the greatest single 
force for civilization that ever was, and with that I gave 
him a lift under the lug and we went at it. They took 
him away in the hospital wagon. And if you don't like 
the way I treated him, sir, you'll have to get another 
butler, for I'll quit and that's something I'm not wishing 
to do. 
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Wel. Quit? For avenging an insult to your Pres- 
ident? You'll do nothing of the sort. Your pay is ad- 
vanced ten dollars a month. 

McG. Thank you, sir. [Exit, r., with dignity, 

(Kit. looks in at l.) 

Kit. May I come in? 

Wel. Sure. 

Kit. Is your talk all over? 

Wel. Not for a montfi, but you can come in. 

Gran. Perhaps you'd better, Kittie. I have had a 
serious talk with Cousin Wellington and now I want to 
have a serious talk with Mr. Bedd. 

Kit. Cott, grandma. 

Gran. Of course. I was sure it was sump'm to sleep 
on. Where is he ? 

Kit. Gone ! 

Wel. Gone? Where has he gone? 

Kit. To enlist in the navy. 

Gran. Good for him. But I wanted to speak to him 
before he went. 

Kit. It wasn't necessary ; I* spoke to him. 

Gran. You didn't say you'd marry him ? 

Kit. No, I told him exactly what you said and then 
I told him that I couldn't marry him. 

Wel. Did you give him a reason ? 

Kit. Yes, I told him that I didn't love him. So he's 
left to join the navy. That's one thing I did for Uncle 
Sam anyway. 

Enter Mrs. W. from l., with telegram in her hand. 

Mrs. W. Grandma, a boy just brought a message for 
you. 

Gran. A message? What kind of a message? 

Mrs. W. a telegram. {Hands it to her.) 

Gran. The baby's took sick. Where's my specs? 
Read it to me, Kittie. {Hands it to Kit.) ' 

(Kit. looks at it; a look of agony comes on her face; 
she trembles and hesitates.) 

Wel. What is it, Kathleen? 
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Gran. Tell me, don't keep me in suspense. I kin 
bear it. Why don't you tell me? (Pause.) It's from 
Ezry? 

KliT. Yes. From the War Department. 

Gran. Not dead? My boy ain't dead? 

Kit. No, grandma, he's wounded. (Reads,) " Pri- 
vate Ezra Gibbs wounded in battle September fifth. 
Resting well. Further reports will follow." 

Gran. Get me my things. 

Kit. Where are you going*? 

Gran. To my boy. I'm going to Ezry. 

Kit. But you can't. He's thousands of miles away. 
Across the ocean. You must have patience and wait and 
trust. 

Gran. But he's wounded, my boy is wounded. 
(Staggers.) And I can't go to him to comfort him. 
Seems like I hear him calling to me, calling to his mother. 
Take me back home, Kittie; maybe I kin bear it better 
there. Take me back home ! 



CURTAIN 
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ACT III 

SCENE. — Interior of an American war hospital. Dark 
background, entrances r. and l. Five white cots of 
small size are arranged in a row at the back of the 
stage, the feet of the occupants toward the audience. 
Small stool stands by each cot. Bottles, glasses, 
flowers, oranges, etc., on the stools, 

(Corporal Shannon sits in wheel chair at extreme l. 
front, his head swathed in white bandages. If the 
wheel chair is not available he may be in cot at ex- 
treme l. Miss Boyer, a Red Cross nurse, stands 
by him bandaging his right arm. Miss Cummings 
sits on stool at extreme r. playing a guitar and sing- 
ing to the occupant of Cot No, i. The five cots are 
occupied by wounded soldiers. Cot No. i by a 
young boy, sitting up in cot, head and face com- 
pletely hidden by bandages. No. 2, an older man 
fully dressed in uniform reclining on cot, his leg in 
bandages, a crutch beside him. No, 3, an old man in 
cot, a black patch over his left eye. No. 4, nothing 
visible but a pale still face and rigid form. No. 5, 
Ezra, gaunt and haggard and bearded, moaning and 
tossing about restlessly. He is delirious. Miss C. 
sings a quaint old Irish song while Miss B. bandages 
Corporal Shannon. She finishes the song.) 

Cor. Sure, Sister, I thought I was in Paradise the 
while you were singing. It lifted the soul out of me 
intirely. 

Miss C. Blarney, corporal, blarney. 

Cor. Not at all. Sure at home I always passed as a 
woman-hater, I did. 

Miss B. Well, I hope we've altered your opinion a 
little. 
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Cor. Altered it, is it? You've changed it intirely. I 
always looked wid scorn on me frinds who lost their 
hearts to a little bit of fluff, but sure this hospital business 
has opened me eyes to something new in women. Some- 
thing I niver dreamed of at all, at all, 

(Miss Cgoes to No, 3 and writes a letter for him, he 
dictating in pantomime,) 

Ezra {raving). At 'em, boys! At 'em. Charge! 
The white fog is everywhere. And, oh, the smell of it. 
{Passionately.) It ain't fog, it's the gas, the poison gas 
of the trenches. Oh ! 

{Falls back on couch; Miss B. goes to him, gives him 
medicine,) 

Cor. The poor fellow! Raving he is. He thinks 
he's facing the fire again out there. 

Ezra. And, oh, the noise. The boom, boom, boom of 
the artillery ! 

CoR. Sure 'twas enough to make a well man insane, 
let alone one woimded in the head. 

(Ezra sleeps. Miss B. comes to Cor.) 

Miss B. I wonder who he is. No one has been able 
to identify either of them. They brought them in to- 
gether, those two. {Points to Ezra and No, 4.) We've 
done what we could, but they're almost beyond human 
aid. 

Cor. Done what ye could? Yes, and more. As out 
of the mire and filth beautiful lilies bloom, so out of the 
hate and horror of war the deeds of service of the Red 
Cross nurse ever blossom forth with sweetness and 
fragrance. 

(Miss C. goes to No, 4, Looks at him, starts, feels 
his heart, then takes his hand. It drops lifeless.) 

Miss C. Sister! 

Miss B. {going to her). Yes? 

Miss C. It is over. 

Miss B. I'll speak to the doctor. [Exit, R. 

Cor. Has he gone. Sister? 
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Miss C. Yes, and we never knew his name. His 
clothing and identification tag were torn from the body 
when he was picked up. 

Cor. I heard him speak a name once in his ravings. 
Let me see ! He said it over and over, but it's gone from 
me entirely. 

Miss C. Some poor mother or wife will be waiting 
for him, day by day looking for the letter, the message 
that will never come, Oh, it's pitiful. 

CoR. Gibbons — Gibson — something like that. Giv- 
ings? No, Gibbs, that was the name. His name was 
Gibbs. 

Enter Doctor Dawson from r., followed by Miss B. 
He goes to No. 4. 

Doc. {after examination, draws sheet over No. 4). 
That makes fourteen today. {Comes down to Cor.) 
Well, corporal, how are you feeling? 

Cor. a little better, doctor. 

Doc. Sleep well ? 

Cor. Like a top. 

Doc. You'll be out next week. 

CoR. And back to the trenches, sir? 

Doc. I don't know. 

Cor. I'm itchin' all over to git another whack at the 
Boches. 

Doc. Sister, take him out and give him a little air. 
He's excited. 

Miss C. Come along, corporal. {Wheels him out l.) 

Doc. {at cot No, 2). Well, Higgins, how goes it? 
Let's feel the ankle. Hurts, eh ? Sister and I will make 
it more comfortable. (Miss C. and Doc. arrange band- 
ages on his ankle.) Miss Cummings, are you doing any 
more newspaper writing? 

* Miss C. Yes, doctor,.! write two or three articles 
each week for the Associated Press. This idea of an 
American hospital is something new and they keep 
clamoring for more heart interest stories all the time. 

{As she works.) 
Doc. There is an old woman from a little country 
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town in Missouri who is searching through the hospitals 
for her son. She's visited the ambulances and the camps 
and has been through scenes that would have killed most 
women, and she's nearly seventy. 

Miss C. Is she coming here ? 

Doc. Yes, she's in the operating room now. I had 
quite a talk with her. A quaint, motherly old soul. All 
she knows is that her boy was seriously woimded at the 
front and is in the hospital. She doesn't even know his 
regiment. She goes from cot to cot with a heart-break- 
ing look of mingled agony and hope. What was the 
name of the poor lad there? {Indicates No. 4.) 

•Miss C. He's one of the unknown. Picked up on the 
field without a sign that might identify him. 

Doc. Suppose he's her boy. 

Miss C. It's hardly possible. 

Doc. And yet it might be. I almost dread her com- 
ing. Something seems to tell me that she'll find him here, 
and that she arrived too late. 

Miss C. {wiping her eyes on apron). These poor 
mothers almost break my heart. I'd rather face a cannon 
than these brave women, with their hope and courage 
and great sorrow. 

Enter Grandma from r. Wild eyes, dusty feet, trem- 
bling hands and an expression of anguish. She 
pauses at door r. 

Gran. Kin I come in? 

Doc. {who has finished his work). Certainly. 
{Crosses to her.) You'd better sit down a while and 
rest. You look all tired out. 

Gran, {pathetically). I am all tired out, mister. I 
can't hardly go no farther. I've hunted so long, so long. 
But I can't set down and rest. I dassent. It might be 
that in that very minute sump'm 'ud happen to my boy. . 
My Ezry. He's the only son I got left, sir, and he's 
wounded — maybe dying. That's the thought that gives 
me courage to push on and on and on. I want to see 
him again, to hold him in my arms, to nurse him back to 
health. I want him, mister ; I've got to find my boy. 
(Miss C. approaches her.) . 
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Doc. God grant you may. 

Miss C Amen to that, and grant that you won't be 
too late. 

Gran. Oh, I won't. God is good and I trust in His 
mercy. Wherever my boy is I'm goin' to find him and 
take him home. 

Miss C. Where is your home? 

Gran. Out in the Ozark Mountains down in Missouri. 
I ain't been there fer three months, but Kittie is takin' 
care of the baby and the neighbors is all so good to us. 
Just like kinfolks. The judge himself give me the money 
to come up here. You see everybody down home knows 
my boy and they all love him. It ain't like in the city 
where everybody is strangers to everybody else. Down 
there we're all kinder boimd together, jest like a big 
fambly — ^and they all want Ezry home agin. I've hunted 
fer him so long. Seems like I've been in ev'ry camp and 
ambulance and hospital in the world. (Miss C. leads 
her to No. i.) Why, you're only a boy, ain't you? And 
it's your head that's hurt. 

Miss C. Struck on the head with a piece of shrapnel. 
Totally blind. 

Gran. You poor boy. {No, i extends his hand; 
Gran, kisses it,) God bless you and give you courage to 
bear your suffering. You're wounded but you'll git well 
and go back home to the mother who's waitin' fer you. 
How proud she'll be to know what you've done for your 
country. (Goes to No. 2.) And you, sir! {Shakes 
hands with him.) Hurt in the foot? Maybe you'll be 
lame fer life, but it's fer your country and your flag. 
You fought a good fight; may God comfort you. {Goes 
to No. 3.) I'm proud to meet you, sir. A man of your 
age to go to the front and fight fer us at home. {Shakes 
hands with him.) We're grateful to you, sir, every 
woman in America owes you her gratitude. 

{Starts to No. 4.) 
Doc. {intercepting her). Just a moment. There's 
no one there. 

Gran, {clasping hands). You mean he's 

{Pause.) 
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Doc. Yes, he's gone to his reward. He died half an 
hour ago and we never learned his name. 

Gran, {advancing a tottering step toward Doc). My 
boy's name is Gibbs, sir. Ezry Gibbs. He had a tag of 
identification. So it wouldn't be possible that 

(Pauses, breaks down, weeps quietly,) 

Doc. Hardly possible. But sometimes the tags are 
lost. That was the case with that poor fellow. We 
never found his tag — we never learned his name. 

Gran. I've got to know. (Goes to No. 4,) God 
give me strength to learn the truth. (To gather courage 
she puts hand on her heart, the other on her eyes,) God 
help me! (Pronounced pause, the others watching her 
breathlessly.) I must look, I must look at him. (Turns 
dozvn sheet slowly, looks at No. 4. Tense pause. 
Gran, gives a long shivering sigh of relief.) Not my 
son, thank God, but some mother's boy. 

(Kisses forehead and covers form with sheet.) 

Ezra (rising up, speaks deliriously). At 'em, boys! 
At 'em, boys ! One, two, three, four, charge ! The gas, 
the gas! The poison gas of the trench. (Shrieks,) 
Treachery, treachery! 

Gran, (down l., stands as if petrified, then gives a 
loud scream and totters toward him), Ezry! Ezry, it's 
my boy ! I've found my boy ! (Grasps him in her arms.) 

Ezra. Mother! I knew you'd come to me, I knew 
you'd come to me ! 

Gran. Thank God, thank God ! 

CURTAIN 

(Second Picture, Doc. attending Ezra. Gran, kneeling 
by cot praying. All others watching them with great 
interest. ) 

Doc. He has recovered his reason. The shock of 
seeing his mother has helped him more than an opera- 
tion. He will recover. 

Gran. Fm going to take you home, Ezry, I'm going 
to take you home ! 

CURTAIN 
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ACT IV 
SCENE. — The same as Act I. 

(Kit. is discovered trimming the stage with festoons 
of green and holly bunches, humming a bright little 
song. Knock heard at door l. Kit. opens it and 
discovers Lor. dressed in winter clothes, hat and 
muff,) 

Lor. Merry Christmas, Kittie. 

Kit. The same to you and many of 'em. Oh, 'Retta, 
that was the loveHest present. You were just a dear to 
remember me. 

Lor. {helping Kit. with greens). And the towels and 
pillow slips you gave me! Oh, Kittie, they were just 
what I wanted. 

Kit. Getting all ready for the wedding, are you? 

Lor. Not quite yet. We're not going to be married 
until spring. And maybe not then, if Ezra takes it into 
his head to go back in the army. 

Kit. Oh, the war will be over by spring. At least I 
hope so. 

Lor. Has the baby seen the tree? 

Kit. No, but it's all ready. Grandma will bring him 
in as soon as he's dressed. Isn't it pretty? 

{Referring to small Christmas tree.) 

Lor. Lovely. What a happy Christmas this is for 
you and me, Kittie. You back from the city and Ezra 
home again. 

Kit. Oh, yes, the family circle is all complete. 

Lor. Have you ever heard anything more from Mr. 
Cott? 

Kit. No, only what I read in the paper. He's been 
promoted to ensign. I reckon he won't answer my last 

53 
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letter. It wasn't any use, Loretta. I'm afraid I never 
was cut out for the wife of a city millionaire. 

Lor. How about a country millionaire? If the price 
of wheat and hogs goes up any higher Happy Jim Han- 
kins will almost be in that class. 

Kit. Happy Jim doesn't care for me any more, 'Retta. 

Lor. Nonsense. He's just plain bashful, that's all. 

Kit. He didn't used to be that way. 

LoR. He's afraid of you since you made your debute 
into city society. When he saw that full-page picture of 
you in the Sunday paper it 'most scared him into connip- 
tion fits, and he's never been brave around you since. He 
thinks you're a kind of an angel, or something like that. 

Kit. Well, I am — {pause, then speaks mischievously) 
something like that. 

Lor. Kittie, you mustn't be vain. As I am to be your 
aunt-in-law some day I might just as well begin to tell 
you your faults. 

Kit. I haven't any faults. That is — ^not very big 
ones. Just little, teeny, tinsey ones. 

Enter 'Liz, and Bub from l. 

Liz. Oh ! look at the Oiristmas tree. Ain't it pretty? 

Bub. Ain't got very much on it. See what I got for 
Christmas. {Holds up skates.) 

Liz. Me, too. {Holds up skates.) Santa Claus 
brung me mine. 

Bub. Brung me mine, too. 

Liz. And candy and oranges and nuts and a doll 
baby and lots of things. 

Bub. Me, too. And a big twain of cars. 

Liz. We et up all our things at our house so we come 
over here to see what you'd got. 

Bub. We et a lot, but we've got heaps of room fer 
more. {Extends sweater in front.) 

LoR. Why, Bub McBride, I never saw such manners. 
Ain't you ashamed of yourself ? 

Bub. Nope. 

Kit. Don't scold them on Christmas Day, 'Retta. 
You and Lizzie shall have anything we've got. Bub. 
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Liz. And we want Uncle Ezry to tell us a story about 
the war. 

Bub. Yep, and 'bout the cowboys and the Injuns. I 
like that kind, too. 

Lor. I think I'll go out and see if I can help grandma, 

Liz. Me, too. Maybe she'll let< me stone the raisins. 

LoR. You'd eat more'n you'd stone. You'd better 
take Bub and run home, Lizzie. [Exit, r. 

Liz. I guess she ain't my boss, even if she is my big 
sister. Say, Kittie, can I take the baby out and show him 
how to skate? 

Kit. Mercy, no, Lizzie. He's only a year and a half 
old. He couldn't skate. 

Liz. Humph, I could skate when I was littler'n that. 

Bub. Me, too. 

Kit. {giving each a pop-corn hall from tree). Now, 
how do you like that ? 

Liz. Pretty good. But I wisht it was bigger. 

Bub. Me, too. 

{Group of very small children heard singing some 
simple Christmas song off stage at r. Kit., Liz. 
and Bub go to door or window and listen to them. 
They sing one stanza and chorus, ) 

Liz. All the kids in the village are outside, Kittie. 

Kit. Tell them to come in and see the Christmas tree. 

Liz. {at door). All you kids kin come in if you want 
to. Come in and get a warm. They've got a Christmas 
tree. 

{Children enter from ond door, and Gran., Lor. and 
Ezra from the other. Gran, has baby in her arms. 
Ezra walks with crutch and has his head bandaged. ) 

Gran. It's the children. Ain't they sweet? The 
laugh of a little child is like an Easter lily to me, a grow- 
ing Easter lily, pure and white with the dew of innocence 
still on it. No wonder the Master said "Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven." 

Kit. There's the tree. 

{Distributes candy, pop-corn, etc., to children. Chil- 
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dren sing another stanza and chorus, dancing around 
the tree.) 

Liz. Now, Uncle Ezra, tell us a story. 

Ezra (seated c). All right, young 'uns, set down. 
(They group about him on the floor,) Once upon a time 
there was a king 

Liz. Oh, don't tell us about no king. Tell us about 
the soldiers and the war. 

Bub. Tell us about the fightin'. 

Ezra. Well, once upon a time there was a feller 'bout 
my size who went oflf to war. 

Bub. Did he git killed? 

Ezra. Purty near. Bub, but not quite. He sailed 
away on a big ship and went over to France. When he 
was on the ship his bunkie was promoted. 

Liz. What's a bunkie ? 

Ezra. Feller that sleeps in the same tent with you. 

Liz. Oh, I thought it was sump'm like a monkey. 

Ezra. Well, my bunkie died and I got a new one. 
And he was a fine feller, too. Boy named Ritter from 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio. Him and me got to be grfeat 
pals. Then at last we landed in France and marched 
to the fightin' line. We had a pretty easy time at first, 
gittin' trained ready to fight, but we kept gittin' gradually 
nearer and nearer to the front of the battle lines and at 
last we landed in the trenches. The enemy wasn't more'n 
a mile away. First they'd come out of their holes and 
fight and then we'd git right back at 'em, and alb the time 
the aeroplanes was flyin' aboye like great big eagles, and 
droppin' down bombs and shootin' off machine gims. 

Liz. Oh, my, wasn't that dangerous ? They might 'a* 
hit sonie one. 

Ezra. That's jest what they aimed to do, honey. We 
stayed there fer about four months and we had some 
pretty hot scraps. I got hit by a bit of shrapnel two er 
three times and my pal Ritter caught trench fever. Then 
one day we got into a reg'lar sure-enough hand-to-hand 
battle. Fightin' and cuttin' and slashin' and shootin' 
right and left. Big guns a-boomin', snipers a-snipin' 
and men bein' shot down like hail. We fought from 
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sunup till long after sundown, first one side gittin' ahead 
and then the other. I got lost from my pal Ritter and 
couldn't see him nowheres. Then the enemy began to 
retreat, backward they went, inch by inch, fighting and 
firing as tliey hopped into their holes. 

Liz. Oh, our side won! We won, didn't we, Uncle 
Ezra ? 

Ezra. Yes, honey, we won. I was rushin' along like 
mad firin' and runnin' and sweatin' when all of a sudden 
I saw my pal. They had him down, two of 'em — they 
were just ready to kill him when he saw me and shouted, 
" Gibbs ! Gibbs ! Help, help ! " 

Liz. And did you help him ? 

Ezra. You bet I did. I jumped toward 'em and just 
as I was going to shoot one of the enemy who held him 
a machine gun began to rattle! Shells of shrapnel 
were flying in the air and all of us was knocked plumb 
clean crazy. That's all I remember till I saw mother in 
the hospital. I must have been out of my head two er 
three months. And so was my pal. He was in the hos- 
pital next cot to mine, but he died. And I'd 'a' died too, 
if it hadn't been fer mother. 

Gran. God was good, Ezry. He sent me to you that 
day. The doctor and the nurses thought that the man 
who died was you because in his ravings he always 
hollered " Gibbs ! Gibbs ! " So they naturally thought 
that was his name. But it wasn't. I've got my boy back 
home again. 

Liz. But you'll lose him when he marries my sister, 
won't you? 

Lor. Lizzie, I'm ashamed. 

Liz. I think you'd orter be. I heard you and Ezry 
in our parlor last Sunday night. 

Lor. Why, Lizzie! That wasn't Ezry. It was just 
our kith and kin. 

Liz. Yes, it was kith and kin, all right. He said, 
" Kin I kith you? " and you said " You kin ! " 

(All laugh.) 

Gran. Lizzie, you'd better take the children out in 
the side lot and see the snow man. Happy Jim Hankins 
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made him this morning. He's got a hat and a pipe and 
everything. 

Liz. Oh, grandma, that'll be fine. Come on. Bub. 
(Children go to door,) You kin all come. 

(Children run out.) 

Gran. Cheer up, Loretty, it ain't nothing to be 
ashamed of. Honest love is the law of life. It's God 
given, honey. You orter be proud of it. 

LoR. I am, grandma, and I'm proud of Ezra, too. 

Gran. I should think you would be. This is the 
happiest Christmas I've ever known since poor Marj' 
went away. My boy is with me and Kittie's home again 
and Mike Hannigan dead and in his grave. Poor Mike ! 
He wasn't what you'd call a good man, but he answered 
his country's call and died at the front, like a hero. The 
baby need never be ashamed of his father now. His 
noble death wiped out all the sins of his life. 

Ezra. Kittie, how'd you like to go back to the city for 
a visit to Cousin Wellington again? 

Kit. No, siree, bob. The country's plenty good 
enough for me. 

Ezra. I thought you'd marry one of them rich city 
millionaires; you used to write me about a man named 
Cott. 

Kit. He's in the navy now and proving himself a 
good fellow. But I don't 'low I'll ever get married. I 
reckon I'm cut out for an old maid. 

(Sleigh bells heard in distance ) 

LoR. Not while Happy Jim Hankins is alive. 

Kit. Now, 'Retty! 

Lor. Did he give you a Christmas present, Kittie? 

Kit. Of course not. That proves that he's forgotten 
all about me. He never even called me up on the tele- 
phone to wish me a merry Christmas. 

(Bells heard nearer, then they suddenly stop right 
outside. ) 

]iM (outside). Whoa, there, Dobbin ! Whoa! Hello, 
anybody at home? 
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Ezra. That's Happy Jim now. Never give you a 
Christmas present, eh? I reckon he's brought it with 
him. Come on, mother, Loretta and me's goin' to have 
a game of checkers in the kitchen and we'll let you be 
the umpire. (They go out laughing.) 

(Kit. opens the other door, admitting Jim all wrapped 
up in muffler, mittens, cap and overcoat.) 

Jim. Merry Christmas, Kittie. 

(Takes off cap and shakes snow from it in wood-box.) 

Kit. Same to you, Jim. 

Jim. It's gittin' colder'n blue and purple blazes out- 
side. I reckon my nose is almost friz ofF'n my face. 

(Removes muffler, etc.) 

Kit. I didn't expect you over to-day, Jim. You've 
acted right queer lately. I hope we haven't offended you. 

Jim. I should say not. I've just been kinder busy, 
that's all. I own my own store now and it keeps me 
hustling. 

Kit. I thought maybe there was an attraction at the 
other end of town. 

Jim. Meaning who? 

Kit. Well, Bella Spindle lives over there. 

Jim. I ain't seen Bella in a coon's age. 

Kit. It's been almost that long since you've been to 
see me. I might just as well have stayed in the city. 

Jim. Now, don't say that, Kittie. Why, I'm awful, 
pleased to have you here in Splinterville. Honest I am. 

Kit. You don't show it. 

Jim. Well, I'm goin' to, if you'll only give me time. 

Kit. Time? I've been home nearly a year now. 
And I'm getting old, Jim. 

Jim. That's right, we're both getting older every day. 

Kit. (indignantly), I'm not so very old, Jim Han- 
kins. I meant that I was old enough to get married. 

Jim. You ain't thinking about that, are you? 

Kit. Um-umph! Got some of my wedding clothes 
made! 
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Jim. Kittie! You ain't going to marry one of them 
city fellers, are you ? 

Kit. No, he doesn't live in the city. 

Jim. It ain't old Deacon Sassafrass, is it? 

Kit. That giddy old flirt? Well, I guess not. 

Jim. Not Parson Petty? 

Kit. With his six young Petties? Not for Kittie. 

Jim. Is it Charley Chalmers? He's the richest young 
feller in town. Got an automobile and everything. 

Kit. I'm not marrying an automobile, Jim. 

Jim. Well, I give it up. 

Kit. (crossing to R.). It ain't nothing to you who it 
is, Jim Hankins. You wouldn't care anyway. 

Jim (following her). Care? Why, don't you know, 
Kittie, don't you know, I — I 

(Chokes, then coughs.) 

Kit. (coming a little toward him). What were you 
going to say, Jim? 
Jim. I— I 

(Looks at her; gulps; swallows. Pronounced pause,) 

Kit. Well, say it. 

Jim. I was going to say that I — that we — you and 

me (Looks at her.) That is, both of us 

(She looks at him.) You know (To audience.) 

Gosh, I can't do it when she's looking at me. 

Kit. (close to him). Well, what? 

Jim (gathering courage). Well, I — that is, I was 
going to say — about gittin' married, you know. If you 
do I'll (desperately) give you a nice dish-pan fer a wed- 
ding present, right out of the store. (Aside.) Dam 
the luck. 

Kit. (angrily). You can keep your old dish-pan, 
Jim Hankins, until I ask you for it. I'm not wanting a 
dish-pan. And I must say that for a man as old as you 
are, I never saw one who had as little spunk. Not to 
mention sand. 

Jim (meekly). Yes, ma'am. (Comes to her.) 
Now, Kittie 
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Kit. Don't you Kittie me! (He retreats.) Dish- 
pan indeed! The idea! 

Jim. This is Christmas, Kittie; you shouldn't get so 
mad. 

Kit. You're enough to try the patience of a saint, 
and goodness knows I'm no saint. 

Jim. I was just going to tell you something. 

Kit. What is it? Another dish-pan? 

Jim {smiling). Nope. I'm going to get married my- 
self. Got the engagement ring and everything. 

Kit. Oh, indeed? To Bella Spindle, I suppose? 

Jim. Nope. Bella's a nice girl, but she looks like a 
lead pencil. If she ever tried to drink lemonade she's 
so thin that she'd slip through the straw and fall in. 

Kit. Who is it then? Huldy Higgins? 

Jim. Nope, it ain't Huldy. 

Kit. Maybe it's Samanthy Snapp. I saw her looking 
at you in the store the other day. 

Jim. It ain't no old maid, Kittie. It's a young girl. 
Young and pretty. 

Kit. (coming to him). Have you got the ring? 

Jim. Sure. 

Kit. (holding out hand). Then you can put it on. 

Jim. What! 

Kit. I just wanted to see if it would fit. 

Jim. Kittie, will you marry me? 

Kit. I dunno. (Pause, he looks at her.) Mebbe. 

(Holds out her left hand wriggling all the fingers.) 

Jim (taking ring from box, polishes it on his sleeve; 
shows it to her). There! 

Kit. Oh, ain't it a beauty? Is it a diamond? 

Jim. If it ain't I'm skinned out of three dollars. 
Which finger'U I put it on ?, 

Kit. The latest style is the third finger of the left 
hand. 

Jim. I got you. (Counts from little finger.) One, 
two, three. (Kisses middle finger.) 

Kit. Wait, that's not the one. Count the other way. 

Jim (counting from the thumb). One, two, three. 
And there she is. 
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{Wriggles her middle finger.) 

Kit. No, no, that's the same finger. 

Jim. I thought it looked kinder familiar. 

Kit. This is the proper finger. 

Jim (putting ring on). And this is the proper caper. 

{Kisses her.) 

Enter Gran. 

Gran, {throwing up her hands in astonishment). 
Good land of liberty ! 

Kit. It's all right, grandma, we're engaged. 

Gran, {calling), Loretty, Ezry, come here and bring 
the baby. Kittie and Jim are engaged. 

Jim. I hope you ain't got no objections, grandma! 

Gran. Lord bless you, boy. Of course I ain't. I 
hope you two will be as happy all your life as I am 
to-day. 

Enter Lor. and Ezra with baby. 

Lor. Grandma, a whole bunch of folks is drivin' up 
the lane. 

Kit. Listen, they're serenading us. 

{Sleigh bells outside. Then singing heard, "Jingle 
Bells," or some other winter song. They sing one 
verse and chorus. Then all come in, with children, 
dressed in winter clothing.) 

Gran. Merry Christmas, folks; come right in. 

Sam. It's a surprise party for you, grandma, for you 
and Ezry. 

Gran. Oh, my boy's home again. I'm so happy I 
could just sing the Doxology all day long. 

Sam. We'll all sing it. 

All {sing). 

Praise God from Whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 
Praise Him above, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

SLOW CURTAIN 
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THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY 

A Comedy Drama in Three Acts 
By Orrin E. Wilkins 
Ten males, six females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two easy inte 
riors. Plays a full evening. Bob Kendrick, college athlete and popular 
man, is in love with Dorothy Seabury, but she will not hear him until he 
has made a start in life. He runs for the office of District Attorney as 
part of a political trick of the " boss," Sullivan, but turns the trick and 
wins the election. His first official act is the prosecution of the Packing 
Company of which Dorothy's father is the head, which leads to his suicide 
and Dorothy's alienation. Later, when she knows that his strict pursuit 
of duty has not spared his own father's name, which was involved in the 
same scandal, she understands and forgives him. The political thread on 
which is strung a strong and varied story, introducing lots of comedy and 
a strong college flavor. Good enough for any purpose ; strongly recom- 
mended. 

Price, 25 cents 

CHARACTERS 
Mr. Wm. Seabury, Pres. of Seabury Packing Co. 
Mr. Herbert Brownell, reporter of the " Tribune** 
Richard Seabury, senior at college. 
Bob Kendrick, a fixture at the university. 
Billy Reynolds, ^«^w«« at college. 
P. Homer Sullivan, politician. 
John J. Crosby, district attorney, running for reelection. 
Jimmie, office boy. 

Howard Calvert, Beverly s little brother. 
Sam, Calvert s butler. 
Aunt Hattie, Wm. Seabury s sister. 
Dorothy Seabury, Wm. Seabury' 5 daughter* 
Beverly Calvert, ) 
Peggy Marshall, \ Dorothy s chums. 
Polly Whitney, j 
Margaret, servant. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. Drawing-room of the Seabury residence. 

Act n. The district attorney's office, a few months later. 

Act hi. Same as Act I, one year later. 

A SUFFRAGETTE TOWN MEETING 

An Entertainment in One Act 
By Lilian Clisby Bridgham 
Twenty female characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, an ordinary 
room or hall — unimportant. Plays one hour. Presents a town meeting as 
it will be conducted by and by when the ladies have taken full charge of 
the public business. A shrewd and good-natured satire of present feminine 
peculiarities applied to this problem written for laughing purposes only, 
Just the thing for women's clubs. 

Price, 2S cents 
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STEP LIVELY 

A Comedy in Two Acts 
By Gladys Ruth Bridgham 
Four males, ten females. Scenery, one interior; costumes, modera 
Plays two hours. Billings, banker and mill owner^ ruined by the war, 
feigns illness and keeps to his room to avoid explanations. His sister 
turns up with three daughters, all bringing new complications, and things 
come pretty swift for Billings and his son Joe. His niece, Jerusha, a bom 
detective, opportunely turns up, however, and does some Sherlock Holmes 
work on a very interesting and complicated situation, and brings matters 
to a highly satisfactory conclusion. Very rapid and exciting ; can be 
lecommended. 

Price ^ 2 J cents 

CHARACTERS 

Joseph Billings, mill owner and Gwendolyn Smiths her niece. 

President of Benham Trust Co, MARTHA HoLTON, Billing]^ niece. 

Joseph Billings, Jr., his son. Lucille Loveland, of the** IVin- 

Theodore Cunningham, his secre- some IVinnie Co." 

tary. CARRY Arry. 

HoRATius Thimple. Nora, the maid. 

Mary Smythe, Billings^ sister. Jerusha Bilungs. 
Beverly Smythe 



1 her 



Juliet Smythe > ^n^^ut^. 

Rose-Marie Smythe J '^g^^'- 



JOHNNY'S NEW SUIT 

A Comedy in Two Acts 

By Mary G. Balch 

Two males, five females. Scenery, interiors ; costumes, modem. 

Plays fifty minutes. Mrs. Larkin tries to make Johnny a new suit to 

wear at the prize speaking competition, but does not get it further along 

than basting when the hour arrives. She takes a chance on the basting 

thread holding, but in the excitement of the occasion the threads break 

and Johnny's efforts are somewhat complicated. He wins out, however. 

HowUngly funny and strongly recommended. 

Price, 2$ cenfs 



DINNER AT SEVEN SHARP 

A Comedy in One Act 
By Amabel and Tudor Jenks 
Five males, three females. Scene, an interior; costumes, modern 
Plays forty minutes. Beverly, a patent lawyer, custodian of certain 
papers important to a rival of the electric company that he represents, 
baffles, after an exciting experience, an emissary of his opponents, who is 
in his own employ disguised as an English butler. Very interesting and 
well recommended. 

Price t 2S cents 
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B. 01. Pinero's Plays 

Pric«, SO eetite Each 



MIIKm ANNFI ?^^ ^ ^^ 4°'*- BIz mmlw, fire femalei. 
muf^niUinCil<. Coatuinea, modem; scenerv, three interiors. 
Fuys two and • half hours. 

THE NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH SjS" ^i^'ifj 

males, five females. Costumes, modem; scenery, all interiors. 
Plays a full evening. 

™ PROFLIGATE ?^y}^ Four Acts. Seven males, llva 
, ^ * IwrijlUA I Hi females. Scenery, three interiors, rather 
•lahorate ; costumes, modem. Plays a full evening. 

WE SCHOOLMISTRESS Sr feS^X^'^tSJir^SS: 

•m; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY ^L"^^^^; 

females. Costumes, modem; scenery, three interiors. Plays a 
full evening. 

SWPFT lAVFNnPR Comedyln Three Acts. Seven males, 
AffEiCI LAVCnUCli fourfemales. Scene, a single interior! 
•oetumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 

THE THUNDFRROIT comedy in Pour Acts. Ten males, 
ini:i inullUCliDULil nine females. Scenery, three interi- 
ors; costumes, modern. Plays a full evening. 

THE TIMF^ Comedy in Pour Acts. Six males, seven females. 
a 1114 luriijkj Scene.a single interior; costumes. modem. Plays 
a full evening. ' 

mWFAICFR !?FY comedy in Three Acts. Eight males, 
n £./UW£li DEiA eight females. Costumes, modern 
■oenery, two interiors. Plays a full evening. 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE ?re^l:i?,f22??:»i;!2: 

Costumes, modem ; scene, a single interior. Plays a full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Walttv H. iBafeer Sc Company 

No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 
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C|^ l^ilUam l^mtn Ctiitian 
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AC Tim I JKT IT Ck>med7 in Fire Acts. Thirteen malef, to\u 
ma IvU MAI4 II females. Costimiefl, piotoresque ; leenery. Ta- 
iled. Playi A full erenlng. 

r AMIf I p I>ramA in Fire Acts. Nine males, flye females. Oos- 
VAflUI<l^l« tomes, modem ; scenery, raried. Plays a full erenlng^ 

INAAMAV ^^7 ^ ^^^ Acts. Thirteen males, three females. 
UlUVillitl^ Scenery raried ; costumes, Greek. Plays a full evening. 

MAfiV CTflAin* Tragedy in Fire Acts. Thirteen males, fonr f»- 
mAHl J 1 van I males, and supernumeraries. Costumes, of th« 
period ; scenery, varied and elaborate. Plays a full evening. 

THE MERCHANT OF YEWCfi SSSSSf S!?r^^it gSSSS! 

picturesque} scenery raried. Plays a full erening. 

DirHmPffT PlAy in Fire Acta. Fifteen males, two females. Bcen- 
mVllCMlHI «ry elaborate ; costumes of the period. Plays a fuU 
•rening. 

TUP DIVAI C Comedy in Fire Acts. Nine males, fire females. 
lUU BITAI4J Scenery raried; costumes of the period. Plays a 
full erening. 

SUB STOOPS TO COM(PR SS£S^?oStSSi^''SJ2?^ 

Tied; costumes of the period. Plays a full erening. 

TWELFTH NHiHT; OR, WHAT TOD WILl SST^An^S?. 

thre^ femals 
full erening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

V^alttt ^. T5a&tv & Comtiatif 

Vo. 5 Hamilton Place^ Boston, MasaachusetU 

, y m. J. PAIIKMIL.L a CO.. ^RiNTBae. seetVN. ii.e.a. 
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